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The Queen of Navarre, after the celebration of her marriage, 
remained at St. Germain-en-Laye, while the king, accompanied 
by Madame, quitted Paris, and after visiting Blois, and other 
towns of his dominions, took up his abode at Fontainebleau. 

For the first time in her life. Marguerite beheld the departure 
of Francis and his court without sorrow: no expressions of 
impatient anxiety to be with the king and her mother escape in 
her correspondence. The sincerest attachment subsisted between 
Marguerite and the king of Navarre, heightened perhaps by the 
opposition that Francis had made to their union. A similarity of 
tastes united them ; they both loved art, literature, and science : 
Henry also sympathized in her opinions on reform in the Church, 
though those principles did not as yet exercise the same sway over 
his mind. The dignified address of the king of Navarre, and his 
energy of character, contributed to insure him the respect of his 
consort. When the emperor Charles V. visited the French court 
some years subsequently, he declared that, the accomplished 
Erancis I. excepted, the king of Navarre >n^ IVl^ <3A^ ^c^s^V^ 

vox. JI. ^ 
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had seen in France who perfectly united the characters of the 
valiant soldier and the refined gentleman.* The queen was, 
therefore, gratified at her husbana s pre-eminence, ana at seeing 
his abilities appreciated, and even compared with those of the king 
himself. The interest with which Marguerite mentions, in all her 
letters, the name of the king of Navarre, taken in contrast with 
the utter silence she observed during the period of her union 
with the duke d'Alen9on as to the latter's proceedings, affords a 
strong proof of her domestic happiness. 

In Marguerite, however, the relatives of her first husband 
found a constant patroness. Her influence was ever exerted in 
their behalf; though after the decease of the duke d^Alengon, his 
heirs scrupled not to give her serious annoyance. The personal 
estate of the duke d'Alen^on was claimed by his widow ; and a 
considerable sum likewise at the time of Marguerite's second 
marriage was owing to her by the duchess de Vendome, and the 
marchioness of Montferrat, on account of the restitution of her 
dowry, which as she bore the duke no children, she had a right 
to demand back. The settlement of these claims. Marguerite, 
with the consent of the king of Navarre, delayed untU some 
indefinite period ; and a considerable portion of the money owing 
she eventually altogether relinquished. Upon matters of import, 
gireat or small, her relations unhesitatingly availed themselves of 
Marguerite's credit; and in numberless instances repaid her 
protection by flagrant ingratitude. 

Marguerite was residing in retirenient at St. Germain with her 
husband, when she received intelligence that the duchess d'An- 
gouleme had again fallen seriously ill. Madame, anxious for her 
daughter's society, despatched Du Bellay, bishop of Bayonne, to 
conduct her back to court. The duchess was then sojourning at 
Blois, or Fontainebleau, though probably at this former palace. 
When the bishop arrived at St. Germain, Marguerite found 
herself too indisposed to comply with her mother's desire. The 
queen's illness arose from the probability which existed that she 
would soon give an heir to the crown of Navarre ; and her trusty 
physician, Jean Goinret, steadily opposed her desire to set out to 
rejoin Madame, more especially as Marguerite had been confined 
to her room for some days previous to the arrival of the bishop. 
Marguerite, however, whose active spirit seldom yielded to illness 
or fatigue, would not suffer the bishop of Bayonne to depart ; 
hopirjg from day to day to be able to accompany him to Blois. 
Her situation, meanwhile, was communicated as a matter of course 
♦ Cayet, Chronolog'e Novenaire. 
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by Goinret to the king. Marguerite also wrote to request her 
brother not to reveal her hope to Madame^ that she might have 
the pleasure of communicating it herself.^ Madame^ however, 
soon began [to grow impatient at her daughter's delay ; and she 
commanded Montmorency to write to inquire the reason why she 
heard nothing of her. This letter determined the queen to set 
out, although Montmorency's letter, and one she subsequently 
received from the king, assured her that the duchess was conva- 
lescent. "Mon nepveu,'^ wrote the queen, in answer to 
Montmorency, " never was woman in greater distress than I, on 
learning that the illness of Madame has been more severe than I 
was told. I praise Qod that you can send me news of her amend- 
ment ; and I thank you for the trouble you take to afford me the 
consolation I prize most» which is often to send me tidings." The 
illness of Madame was another severe attack of liver complaint, 
attended with excruciating suffering. These periodical illnesses 
profitably served to remind the proud and prosperous Louisa of 
Savoy, that her greatness could not exempt her from suffering 
in its severest form ; and that her power was delegated from One 
under whose universal sceptre princes bowed. During the past 
twelve years of her life, Louisa had never experienced the 
blessing of six months of uninterrupted health. Her sufferings 
at times were intense ; medical science at that period had made 
little process ; and a disease which probably in these days might 
have received prompt alleviation, was gradually making deadly 
inroad on a constitution originally never very strong. 

Marguerite, on her arrival at Blois, found her mother improveil 
in health; but the joy felt by Madame at the return of her 
daughter, and her anxiety about the king's affairs, added to her 
inability to join him, brought on another relapse. She persisted 
in rising from bed earlier than it was thought prudent to do so 
by her medical attendants ; and this, and various mental exertions 
which Madame could not be persuaded to refrain from, produced 
very serious effects on her health. The king was sojourning at 
Paris; Marguerite wrote to him there on her mother's condition. 
'' Monseigneur, the honour and the good which it gives me often 
to receive your much prized letters, increase the delight I am 
feeling at the probable results of my present indisposition. But, 
monseigneur, even this joy is often converted into sorrow, 
perceiving, as I do, that the health of Madame is not yet equal to 
accomplish her desire of rejoining you. Since Wednesday last, 
she has been much worse than she has ever been from the time 
♦ MS. Bib. Roy. E. de B€\Xi,'^Q,%^^^. 
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she first rose from bed ; and in trying to do more than her 
strength permits^ she retards her cure. This morning again she 
had a terrible fit of sickness. After all, I believe that her greatest 
evil and pain consists in being separated from you ; but consi- 
dering her debility and the the bad weather, she could not travel 
without incurring danger."* Madame's recovery was tedious ; 
Marguerite remained with her at Blois, while the king of Navarre 
joined the king at Paris, or at St. Qermain-en-Laye ; for pressing 
affairs compelled Francis to remain in the vicinity of his capital. 

The king, nevertheless, fascinated by the charms of Made- 
moiselle de Heilly, seemed to have lost all energy. Having given 
tein to his impetuous resentment against the emperor, and solaced 
by his open defiance of the stipulations enforced upon him, and 
his public acceptance of the League, Francis resumed his luxuri- 
ous pleasures. The court, as heretofore, became an assemblage 
of all that was most eminent in the kingdom, for talents, rank, 
beauty, and accomplishments. The same round of splendid 
entertainments recommenced ; and the king, immersed in intellec- 
tual enjoyments, and in the distractions afforded by brilliant 
pageants of perpetual recurrence, suffered even his enmity to 
Charles V. to become inactive. 

Aware of this inertness on her son^s part, Madame was there- 
fore doubly anxious to supply the deficiency by her own energy 
and decision. The consequence of the king's careless indifference 
already manifested itself in most disastrous form. The greatest 
disorganization prevailed amongst the aUies ; the League, composed 
of princes possessing such opposite and conflicting interests, 
instead of presenting, as at first, an harmonious whole, was split 
into endless factions. Though all outwardly acknowledged the 
League as proclaimed at Cognac, and tardy military preparations 
were adopted conformably, yet each power was busily engaged in 
private negotiation. The emperor, against whom this vast 
confederation was arrayed, had been formally invited to join the 
League. Provided Charles tendered his adhesion, it was con- 
siderately stipulated by the allies that he was to retain the 
kingdom of Naples, and cede only the Milanese. The emperor's 
response to this summons was an attempt to undermine the fabric 
of the hostile confederation. Well versed in Italian politics ; and 
aware that self-interest and expediency were incentives far more 
powerful than patriotism in the breast of the numerous petty 
potentates who reigned over Italy, he conmienced by artfuUy 
arousing the besetting passion of 6ach. . 

♦ MS. Bib. Roy. F. da Suppl. Fran. No. 62. 
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Sforza was still besieged in his citadel of Milan when the duke 
de Bourbon arrived in Italy. The emperor, nevertheless, 
continued to negotiate with the duke of Milan, to induce him to 
submit, notwithstanding his gift of the duchy to Bourbon ; with 
the king of France he still maintained secret relations to prevail 
upon him to fulfil the treaty of Madrid. The pope he tried to 
lure to his interests by promising him support against the house 
of Colon na, inimical to Clement from hereditary as well as politi- 
cal feuds. The Colonni, in their turn, the emperor excited to 
take arms against the pope ; and the Venetians he tempted to 
betray the interests of the League, by promises tending to aug- 
ment their maritime superiority. The confederated powers were 
employed between themselves in similar negotiations. The mar- 
quis of Saluzzo arrived, meantime, in Italy, leading the French 
reinforcements of 500 lances and 4,000 infantry, and formed a 
junction With the duke of Urbino at Lodi. Mutual jealousies, 
however, divided the chiefs of the League. The duke of Urbino 
refused to employ his undoubted military abilities to insure the 
triumph of the Medici, his hereditary foes ; and his delays enabled 
Bourbon to capture the citadel of Milan. Italy presented a 
spectacle of appalling division : the feuds of the Sforza and the 
Orsini ; of the house of Saluzzo with that of Gonzaga ; of the 
Medici with the Colonna and the Rovere — the princely chiefs of 
these hostile families, with the exception of the Colonna, being 
outwardly banded together for the defence of Italian independence 
— filled the country with cabals, and afforded the emperor un- 
bounded facilities for paralyzing the operations intended to over- 
throw his supremacy. 

The duke de Bourbon, meantime, continued his march. At 
one time Bologna seemed menaced with destruction, then Pla- 
cenza. At length the duke entered the Tuscan territory: the 
rich and populous city of Florence, the cradle of the Medici, re- 
coiled in terror before his approach. Another few days of 
suspense ensued, when Bourbon's projects were revealed; his 
soldiery poured into the Campagna, and were soon under the 
walls of Rome. 

In this emergency Clement took the only course in his power 
to adopt, by retiring, with thirteen of his cardinals, into the castle 
of St. Angelo. The gates of the city were closed, and every pos- 
sible defensive operation practised. At two o'clock in the 
morning of the 6th of May, 1527, the assault commenced. 
.With his own hands Bourbon raised the first scaling ladder t^ 
the walls of Rome. The first to mouwX, \)afe\st^^0^,'^<3^QsS^^^^'?^^ 
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inciting his troops to the charge, when he was shot through the 
lungs hy the bullet of an arquebuss fired from the city by some 
unknown hand.* He instantly fell ; but fearful lest the catas- 
trophe might daunt the courage of his troops, Bourbon bade an 
old adherent,t who was near him, to conceal his fall, and to cover 
him with his cloak. The command then devolved upon the prince 
of Orange, who had witnessed the duke's fall. The storm of the 
city continued with unabated fury ; and, at length, amid the in- 
cessant fire of the besieged, the ramparts were carried. The 
f)rince then informed the soldiery of the fall of their idolized 
eader. With cries of " Cam(, camil sangri zangri I Bourbon, 
Bourbon P' the soldiers thirsting for blood and vengeance rushed 
upon the prostrate citjr. 

The horrors to which the city was subjected defy description. 
Never even was pagan Bome so desecrated. For the space of 
two months the city was delivered over to rapine and violence. 
The churches were pillaged ; and murders were committed under 
circumstances too horrrible for description. The licentious 
soldiery roamed the streets perpetrating dreadful outrage. The 
convents were forced ; and the priesthood was subject to atrocious 
insult. The German Lutherans were surpassed only in deeds of 
plunder and violence by the soldiers of Catholic Spain. Women 
of the most exalted rank fared no better than the wives and 
daughters of the humble Roman citizen. "Never before was 
seen such calamity, misery, damage, cruelty, and inhumanity as 
that committed by the German heretics ; so much so that the 
work of slaughter proceeded without intermission for the space of 
fifteen days, during which period eight thousand oftheEoman 
people were slain, whose cries, clamours, and wailings converted 
the city into a hell.^'J The palaces of the principal nobles were 
reduced to ashes. Many were compelled to ransom their lives by 
a donation of all their wealth. The priests and cardinals who 
had not sought timely refuge within the fortress of St. Angelo 
were subjected to scandalous outrage : they were paraded through 
the streets of Eome seated on asses, and beaten by the soldiery 
during their progress. Bourbon, meanwhile, had been trans- 

* The celebrated sculptor, Benvenuto Cellini, claiins to be the person who 
fired the fatal shot. 

f The duke's equerry, Combaud. Brantome, Capitaines IDustres. 

% Paradin, Hist, de Notre Temps. *• The tumult was so great," says 
Brantome, " what with the reports of artillery, the cries of the vanquished, 
the groans of the wounded, the diversity of tongues, the clash of weapons^ 
and the roar of drums, that the very thimder of Heaven would not have 
been heard. " 
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Sorted by the soldiers into the city on their first entrance. He 
ngered for some hours after the successful termination of the 
conflict^ and expired in great agony. lie was bewailed with 
frantic sorrow by the troops ; and his loss hardened them against 
showing compassion to the unhappy Boman people. 

The pope, meantime, closely besieged by the prince of Orange, 
in the fortress of St. Angelo, was soon reduced to a condition of 
absolute starvation. The duke of Urbino made no effectual at- 
tempt to relieve the pontiff. His resentment was gratified by his 
knowledge of Clement's extreme need ; and that he, who had 
been once despoiled by the house of Medici, held the pope's fate, 
and the very integrity of the States of the Church, at his disposal. 
He created a thousand causes for delay ; stopping his march upon 
frivolous pretences. Suddenly the banners of the League would 
rise over the brow of the hills bounding the horizon, in front of 
the fortress of St. Angelo ; then, when Clement's expectation of 
rescue became most intense, the duke retreated to some distant 
city, to appear again on the morrow, ever cruelly tantalizing his 
enemy by fallacious hopes. Clement at length felt convinced that 
it was the intention of the duke of Urbino to suffer him to perish 
in torments the most humiliating and vindictive. He therefore 
hastened to capitulate ; for there no longer remained within the 
strong towers of St. Angelo food sufficient for the sustenance of 
its garrison for another day. The prince of Orange received the 
pope's surrender in the name of the emperor ; who thus, in less 
than the space of three years held captive two of the most potent 
sovereigns in Europe. The terms of Clement's capitulation wotc 
rigorous in the extreme. He consented to pay the sum of 400,000 
ducats to the soldiers ; to cede to the emperor the castle of St. 
Angelo, and the citadels of Ostia, Civita Vecchia, and Civita 
Castallana ; the towns of Parma, Placenza, and Modena. He 
promised to grant absolution to the Colonni, and to the invading 
hosts then holding him captive ; and agreed to remain a prisoner, 
with his thirteen cardinals, at St. Angelo, until these conditions 
were performed. The unfortunate pontiff was then committed to 
the care of Alv5on, the old gaoler of Francis I. 

It is often the subject of historical inquiry whether the emperor 
was privy to the atrocities committed by the Imperial army, espe- 
cially in the sack of Rome and the captivity of the pope. In the 
case of a sovereign less addicted to habitual dissimulation, the 
presumptive evidence of Charles's noncomplicity would be suffi- 
ciently strong to acquit him of the charge. The Imperial army 
set at naught the commands of tk^ ^\fi«t^^ ^^i^'w^^^^^^^^^saxSKi'^ 
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representative in Italy, and refused to accept the treaty concluded 
by him with Clement. The army, moreover, though nominally 
termed Imperial, was for the greater part composed of irregular 
levies of mercenary troops, yielding obedience alone to the chief- 
tain under whose banner they had been enrolled. The marquis 
del Guasto, Alar9on, and several others, retired from Bourbon's 
army when he was on his way to Some, on receiving the com* 
mands of the viceroy, whose orders, as the representative of the 
emperor, they conceived themselves bound to obey. Keverthelees, 
after the pillage of the holy city, the viceroy himself, accompanied 
by these two officers, returned to Rome to share in the spoils 
with the prince of Orange. The emperor, on learning the news 
of the imprisonment of the sovereign pontiff, displayed the 
greatest sympathy for his misfortune. He arrayed himself in 
mourning garments, and ordered pubUc processions and prayers 
to obtain from Heaven the release of the pope ; and the rejoicings 
for the nativity of a son, whom the empress Isabel had given birth 
to a few days previously, were postponed. These outward mani- 
festations cannot be accepted as proofs of the sincerity of the em^ 
peror's sorrow ; he displayed as much compunction, or more, when 
informed of the captivity of Francis I. In this instance, the 
scandal to Christendom was tenfold greater ; it behoved the em- 
peror, therefore, as much for his reputation as for his interest, to 
disavow Bourbon's sacrilegious act, in so far as he could without 
relinquishing the political advantages to be gained thereby. The 
question whether Charles^ was accessory to these excesses, can 
never be solved, as it rests on the nature of the secret instructions 
given by the emperor to the duke de Bourbon, before he dis- 
missed him from Spain to act as his generalissimo against the 
revolted duke of Milan and the confederates, of whom the pope 
was one, who supported Sforza in his rebellion. It seems, how- 
ever, scarcely probable that Bourbon, to whom the emperor had 
assigned the magnificent reward of the Milanese, and whose am- 
bitious hopes centred exclusively in Charles's favour, would have 
ventured to defy the authority of the viceroy, and lead his troops 
to dethrone the pope, unless tolerably certain of ^}ie secret coun- 
tenance of his Imperial master. Placed under ban by the emperor 
Charles V., and pursued by the just resentment of the king of 
Prance, what territory could Bourbon hope to hold in Italy 
despite of these two potentates ? The uncertainty which exists 
as to Bourbon's motives, and the impulses under which he acted, 
have induced some historians to believe that his conduct was the 
result of a secret understanding with Francis ; and that after the 
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fall of Rome, he intended the invasion and conquest of Naples for 
his royal master to eflFace the stain of his treason, and to merit his 
restoration to the country he so fervently regretted. Some in 
their zeal to reconcile these discrepancies in Bourbon's conduct, 
quote a letter supposed to have been written by him to the king, 
in which these words occur : " Sire, Naples will give you proof of 
my repentance, and excuse my fault/' No proofs of any such 
design on the part of the fallen constable exist ; while, on the 
contrary, we have abundant evidence of his inimical sentiments 
towards Francis^ aggravated now to still greater hostility by the 
evasion of the treaty of Madrid, which had restored to Bourbon 
his hereditary rank and patrimony. 

In France, the constable's trial for high treason had been 
resumed soon after the king's return; for these proceedings 
were suspended during his absence by the prudent policy of 
Madame. The parliament pronounced its final decision two 
months after the decease of Bourbon. The decree, which was 
published July 26th, 1527, erased the name of Charies de 
Bourbon from the genealogy of his illustrious house as one 
'* having notoriously degenerated from the loyalty and fidelity of 
his ancestors of the said house of Bourbon." On the following 
day an officer, deputed by the parliament, effaced the arms, ciphers, 
and devices of the constable from all edifices once appertaining 
to him; and as a mark of infamy, the noble escutcheon of 
his armorial bearings over the portal of the H6tel du Petit 
Bourbon in Paris, was smeared with saffron. His estates were 
formally confiscated ; and his nephew and heir, the prince de la 
Eoche-sur-Yon, son of his eldest sister, Louise de Bourbon, was 
debarred by a special decree from preferring his claims to the 
inheritance of his uncle's vast wealth.* The king bestowed the 
greater portion of the lands of Bourbon on his mother. A 
document to this effect was executed between the king and 
Madame at la Fere-sur-Oise, August 25th, 1527, in which the 

* Before the decease of his consort, Suzanne de Bourbon, the constable 
made his will. This document is dated Chantelle, a.d. 1521. In case he 
died childless, Bourbon bequeathed his jjossessions to his mother-in-law, 
Anne de France, duchess de Bourbon Beaujeu, with remainder to his nephew 
Louis, prince de la Roche-sur-Yon, the son of his eldest sister Louise. In 
case of the decease of Louis, Charles, the younger son of his sister, was 
substituted. To Ren6e, duchess de Lorraine, his younger sister, the con- 
stable left the sum of 100,000 livres. The annual revenues of the constable 
de Bourbon amounted, it is supposed, to the sum, enormous in those days, 
of from 800,000 to a million of livres. 
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claims of the crown to the appanages of the deceased constable 
and the pretensions of Madame as heiress of Bourbon were 
defined. This great judicial act, and the evidence aflforded by 
the operations of the marquis de Saluzzo in Italy, that Erands 
meditated a total infringement of the treaty of Madrid, tran- 
sported the emperor with fury. Notwithstanding his mourning 
robes, and his emphatic disavowal of the horrors perpetrated in 
Eome, he treated the dauphin and his brother with cruel rigour. 
The poor children hitherto had been suffered to live in the 
fortress of Berlanga, under the care of Don Juan de Tovar, son 
of the constable of Castille, Velasco, duke de Frias. An inti- 
mation was given, just about this period, to the Imperial council 
—intelligence probably invented to serve the emperor's purpose 
— that a plot was in agitation to favour the escape of the 
young princes from Spain. Upon this pretext they were 
separated from their French attendants, conveyed to Pedra9o, 
and shut up in a dismal fortress, Their only room was a small 
chamber liglitcd by a window a foot and a half square ; here 
none but Spaniards were allowed to communicate vrith the 
princes. Queen Eleanor was forbidden to approach their abode ; 
and a favourite dwarf belonging to the dauphin, and the only 
playmate of the young princes for many dreary weeks, was taken 
from them by the express command of the emperor. Mademoi- 
selle de Chavigny, their ffouvernante, was detained in arrest ; and 
many of the officers of their household, including Beauvais, the 
personage accused of plotting their evasion, were sent to the 
galleys.* This cruel severity is sufficient of itself to expose the 
hollowness of the professions of concern with which the emperor 
feigned to deplore the calamities of Italy, when under his own 
sign manual he doomed his poor little captives to such rigorous 
confinement. 

As soon as Madame was able to travel. Marguerite accom- 
panied her for change of air to Fontainebleau. This palace was 
the favourite residence of Francis; and he lavished all that 
money and art could produce for its magnificent embellishment. 
Her residence here always proved a source of great pleasure to 
queen Marguerite. In a letter to Montmorency written at this 
period, after the departure of Madame and the king for La Fere- 
sur-Oise, Marguerite, whose health was too delicate to accom- 
pany them, says : — " I assure you that my illness does not 

* Eloges des enfans de France, par le P. Hilarion de Coste. M^m. de 
Du Bellay. Sandoval, Hist, de la vida del emp. Carlos V. 
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prevent me from visiting twice a day these beautiful gardens ; 
for here I find myself marvellously at my ease/** Madame, 
though she was scarcely recovered from her illness, had insisted 
on accompanying the king, who was about to proceed to Amiens 
to meet cardinal Wolsey, sent by the king of England to con- 
fer with Francis, to obtain his confirmation of their ancient 
treaty against the emperor, and to negotiate fresh articles of 
alliance. Marguerite, it appears, was left quite alone at Fon- 
tainebleau ; the king of Navarre followed the court to La Fere, 
where the king remained for some time. " Madame has left 
me here,'' wrote Marguerite to Montmorency, "in charge of 
certain of her effects, that is to say, of her parrot and 
her jesters, which I like because they contribute to her 
amusement/'"^ 

The object of this letter of Marguerite's to the marshal was 
to obtain the admission of the son of the governess of these 
female jesters into the royal kitchen ; as Montmorency, in the 
exercise of his office of grand master of the household, enjoyed 
the exclusive patronage of all posts, from the highest to the 
lowest. Marguerite never refused her good offices to her 
humblest dependant: and the number of letters she wrote 
requesting appointments of the lowest kind in the household 
of her brother and of Madame for her poorer protiges, is 
astonishing. 

During her solitary sojourn at Fontainebleau, Marguerite 
suffered occasionally from great depression of spirits. She was 
often seriously indisposed, and unable to take exercise in " those 
delicious gardens,'' which she mentions with such deUght. Her 
separation from her brother weighed upon her mind ; they were 
not to meet again until aft^r her accouchement, and gloomy fore- 
bodings seem to have often oppressed Marguerite. She was 
also tormented by an incessant cough, which greatly exhausted 
her strength ; and in several of her letters to the king, she speaks 
despairingly of her recovery. It is in an epistle in verse, com- 
posed about this time, and sent by Marguerite to her brother, 
that she unfolds to him her anxieties, and her aflliction at their 
separation at a period when the failing health of the duchess 
d'AngoulSme, and the urgency of political affairs, rendered her 
presence doubly necessary to him. She commences her letter 
by describing to Francis her regret that illness prevents her 
from rendering him devoted service ; nor could she, from the 
same cause, write as frequently as the desire arose. She ^jroceeds 
♦ MS. Bibl. Roy., ¥. 4e"Ba\i.3^-^\^^ . 
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then to recount to her brother how sorrowfully the lonely days 
pass at Fontainebleau. She says ; — * 

" Je ne yous puis aa long mander ma yie, 
De vous dormer tel ennuy n'ay envye ; 
Mais s'il vous plaist 89avoir quelle je suis, 
Comparaison mieulx bailler ne vous puis 
Que du rochier de C6r6s, dont racomptc 
Eurialo, aui d'asseurer n*a honte 
Que par aouleur la pierre fut contraincte 
A recevoir de leurs larmes Tempraincte. 
Ce dur cliaillou, monsieur, je vous envoye 
Que j'ay trouv^ en ce desert sans voye, 
fl suppl^ra a ma pauvre escripture 
Vous d^monstrant quelle est ma pourtraicture." 

Francis hastens to send a reply, also in verse, to this epistle. 
He tenderly chides his sister for her melancholy presentiments, 
and admonishes her that, by indulging in thoughts and fore- 
bodings not shared by Madame and himself, she was disloyal to 
"their trinity/' 

*' Parquoy, si I'ceil de ton corps veult plourer, 
Arreste-le, faisant le demourer, 
En luy disant. corps ! tu n'as puissance 
Rien exercer ; amour t'en faict defence. 
Deux aultres sont qui, sans les offenser, 
Tu ne pourroys ung triste ennuy peiiser : 
Car la chose qui & trois est commune 
Impossible est sans les deux estre k une. 
Soient doncq cessez vos plainctz et vos ennuytz, 
Soient convertiz en plaisans jours vos nuits ; 
Soit donn^ lieu et plaisante scilence 
A ton regret : plus en toy n'ayt puissance 
En lieu de fiers souspirs ennuyeulx, 
Soit toute chose agreable a tes yeulx : 
Ainsi faisant, tu donras a ta mere 
Joye et plaisir, ostant douleur am^re ; 
Et a ton fr^re rendras, par telle joye, 
Chemin heureulx et plaisante sa voye." 

The king concludes his epistle witli these words, which 
doubtless proved consolatory to Marguerite in her depres- 
sion: — 

" Mais avec ce seul mot fera conclusion 
Que pour jamais sera Taffection 
De mon vouloir a la tienne mesure, 
Pass4 present, et le futur t'asseure." 

Marguerite, in her response, enthusiastically acknowledged her 
allegiance to that inseparable trinity of love, sentiment, 

♦ Docnm. sur la Captivity deEran9oisL Edited by M^ChamT^oUiottFigeac. 
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and interest, which subsisted between herself, the king, 
and Madame. She exclaims in the opening lines of her 
epistle, which is written throughout with elegance and 
fervour : — 

" Ce m'est tel bien de sentir I'amyti^ 
Que Dieu a mise en nostre trinity, 
Daignant aux deux me joindre pour tiers nombre 
Qui ne suis digne a m'en estimer Tombre ; 
Que tout mon heur et ma gloire y consiste, 
Et le pouvoir dont contre ennuy r^siste." 

It had been providentially ordained for Marguerite's happiness 
that her destiny led her not away from France. As the consort 
of a foreign sovereign, her life must have passed in perpetual 
solicitude. Her uneasiness when submitting even to a tem- 
porary separation from her brother was distressing to her above 
measure ; and she solaced her impatience by ceaseless correspond- 
ence with him, both in prose and verse. Her poems and mis- 
cellaneous pieces have almost invariably Francis for their hero. 
His mind alone partook of the texture of her own. The deep 
feeling which characterizes Marguerite's writings, her graceful 
pleasantry and pointed wit, met with fervent response from her 
chivalrous and accomplished brother; but he partook not in the 
overflowings of her devout spirit, nor of that lowly humility 
which veiled the radiance of intellectual acquirements so striking 
and rare. Detraction never impaired Marguerite's literary fame : 
none were envious of one who spoke so humbly of her own 
powers, and yet whose superiority was unquestioned. Un- 
assuming and courteous. Marguerite in the most graceful 
manner possible lays aside the great princess in her varied cor- 
respondence with the learned men of Europe, and prays to 
become their disciple ; while they, grateful for her patronage, and 
appreciating the refinement and condescension which, when she 
conferred a favour, prompted her to appear herself its recipient, 
have extolled, without one particle of depreciation, her mental 
endowments. 

The whole of the month of October was probably spent by 
Marguerite at Fontainebleau. The king of Navarre was actively 
employed on the king's service in securing to Francis promises 
of support amongst the various lay and ecclesiastical peers sum- 
moned to meet in Paris during the ensuing month of December. 
So that her husband rendered good service to the king. Mar- 
guerite was content to submit to his absence. Ft^\sR\% >^^y^ 
great confidence in the abilities oi t\i^ ^Ti^ ^i ^w^rt^. ^^^I^^ecw, 
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with little consideration for his sister, he summoned Henry away 
from her. Throughout her life these separations from her 
husband were amongst the most bitter of the sacrifices so unhesi- 
tatingly made by Marguerite for her brother. 

During Marguerite's sojourn at Fontainebleau she received a 
second letter from Erasmus. Absorbed by a multitude of 
anxieties, it appears that after her return from Spain, she had 
omitted to answer his first letter, which she received while at 
Madrid. The letter reached her in a moment of deep sorrow : 
its strain of elevated feeling, and above all, the eulogium pro- 
nounced by the illustrious Erasmus upon her conduct, doubtless 
afforded encouragement to one so susceptible of good as was 
Marguerite. His eloquent pen again sent her words of comfort 
in a season of afiliction and gloom. 

Erasmus to Maeguerite, queen op Navaerb. 

" Queen ! more illustrious for piety and virtue than for the lustre of your 
crown and lineage, I am assailed by numberless solicitations to address you ; 
or rather 1 am reproached because my letters do not more frequently 
intrude upon your majesty. I have no pretence, no cause to address you ; 
besides, I am oppressed with business, and am aware also that your occu- 
pations leave you little leisure to peruse useless letters, for to the epistle 
which I sent you some time past, at the persuasion of these same personages^ 
I have received no written response, but only a simple verbal acknowledg- 
ment. I have been told that you have since written to me by a certam 
Polish gentleman, whom death arrested on his road here. I know not whether 
this be truth. I would desire that the prosperity of persons depended on 
their piety ; but he who directs all things for the welfare of those whom He 
loves, knows what is needful to us, and when it shall seem good to Him 
will give a favourable termination to affairs apparently most adverse ; for 
when human counsel is cast down, then especially is the inscrutable wisdom 
of God revealed. To him who thus heartily casts the anchor of his hope 
can no evil come, but what must redound to his eternal good. To God, 
therefore, we commit all things. 

" In that which regards yourself, it rather behoves me to render you 
grateful thanks for what you have already done, than to seek to stimulate 
you by exhortations to continue to protect letters, and the sincere friends of 
Christ from the persecutions of the wicked — for thev already owe you much 
— as also to your brother, the very Christian king, ana to that wise, excellent, 
and religious lady, your mother. May the Lord Jesus bestow every felicity 
upon you all. If you have any commands to signify, I am ready to obey. 

Bale, written these Ides of August, mdxxvii.* 

The works of Erasmus, notwithstanding the signal protection 
vouchsafed him by Francis, were still undergoing the critical 
ofdeal of the university. The Sorbonne, in obedience to the 
royal command, named commissioners to examine Beda^s thesis 

* Lib. XX., ep. xii, ed, Loudki, ^. ^Tl. 
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against Lefevre and Erasmus, but delayed to pronounce a decision 
upon it, while they hastily concluded their censure on the works 
of his opponents. This condemnation of the writings of Erasmus, 
prepared December 16th, 1527, two months after Marguerite 
received his letter, was not promulgated until four years after- 
wards i^ at this time the king^s favourable sentiments towards the 
reformers, and Erasmus in particular, rendered its suppression 
politic. 

The successes of the marshal de Lautrec in Italy, meantime, 
inspired Marguerite with great content, as the news reached her 
amid the solitudes of Fontainebleau. Lautrec, in accordance 
with a treaty offensive and defensive, concluded between Francis 
and Henry VIII.,t entered Italy at the head of an army of 
27,000 men, and after making some important conquests, laid 
siege to Pavia, and carried the city by assault. The news of the 
capture of Pavia was received with triumph throughout France. 
That city, the very name of which recalled reminiscences so 
humiliating, was prostrate, and subject to the ravages of the 
French soldieir; who, but for the exertions of the marshal de 
Lautrec, would have reduced it to ashes. 

Marguerite heard of the fall of Pavia from the secretary 
Robertet, and from Delabarre, high-bailiff of Paris, her devoted 
adherent. She remarks thus upon it in a letter which she wrote 
to congratulate the king. She also takes the opportunity to 
animadvert in exulting strains on the emperor's past deportment: — 
" Monseigneur, our joy has been so great at the news which we 
have received in detail of the capture of Pavia, that I can scarcely 
find language to express it. For when I recal the sorrow that 
place was the occasion of to Madame, and to all who love you, it 
appears as if God wouldnow afford us recompense for those tears ; 
for if M. de Lautrec thus successfully continues the campaign, 
the emperor will be compelled to give us that satisfaction, which 
without such compulsion he ought eagerly to have sought. His 
need is becoming so great, that if our lovej did not surpass his 
necessity, he ought to crave from us now what we are content to 
ask from him. But He who witnesses that you have preferred 

* The Colloquies of Erasmus had been separately condemned by the 
Sorbonne, May 26, 1526. The Faculty appHed to them the following words : 
— " Cormmpunt bonos mores Colloquia prava." 

t Francis signed two treaties with Henry VIH. The first was concluded 
at Hampton Court, August 8th, 1526. The second was signed at West- 
minster, May 27th, 1527. 

X The love borne towards the dauphin and his brother ^Qs.^tv^^^^s^'^'^'^sa.'* 
by the king, Madame, and Marguerite. 
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the way of honour and courtesy above all otlier means at your 
disposal^ will soon show you that His goodness is as infinite to 
convert your present sorrow into joy, as His power was absolute 
to inflict evil/' 

Marguerite had by no means forgiven the emperor for his 
obduracy, and his discourteous intents towards herself. He had 
foiled her diplomacy, and defeated the most fervent wish she had 
ever formed, which was to be the instrument of her brother's 
release from captivity ; and if Charles had not absolutely rejected 
her hand, he had at any rate ungallantly omitted to demonstrate 
his gratitude for a proposal so unadvisedly made by Madame at 
a season of great political difficulty. The remembrance of her 
''grandes joumfe,'' when flying from Spain to escape arrest, 
was still vividly graven on Marguerite^s mind. Neither had she 
forgotten the sundiy methods taken by the emperor to manifest 
his ill-will, in a spirit of narrow-mindedness highly unbecoming 
to his Imperial dignity. She remembered how constantly and 
designedly the presence of the traitor constable de Bourbon was 
intruded upon herself and her brother during their sojourn in 
Spain. Charles, in short, had availed himself of every petty 
means to demonstrate his enmity : there had been no courteous 
generosity and nobleness of spirit displayed in his treatment of 
the king ; and few there were who sympathized with him in his 
alleged wrongs, or regretted that the sordid spirit which desired 
to grasp all found itself disappointed when apparently most secure 
of its spoil. 

During the course of the month of November, Marguerite 
despatched her physician, Jean Goinret, to the king, to give him 
a detailed account of her health and proceedings at Fontaiuebleau ; 
for the desponding tone in which his sister often wrote alarmed 
Francis. In a letter written before the departure of Goinret, 
Marguerite said, when speaking of the future devotion which she 
and the king of Navarre intended to display towards her brother, 
" that is, if God is pleased to prolong my life, which I hope for, 
despite the admonition given me by my failing health ; for since 
I have seen you, monseigneur, my cough has tormented me 
beyond measure, and I feel so feeble, that without being sustained 
by the prospect of soon seeing you again, I should despair of 
survi\qng even until All Saints' Day.'' Marguerite speaks much 
more cheerfully of her health in the letter she intrusted to 
Goinret : she praises greatly the effects of some medicated water 
which she had taken daily by the advice of the king's second 
physiciajij Noel Eamard ; and slie beseeches I'rancis to try also 
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a remedy that she considers to be the surest means that she has 
yet known to prolong both life and strength/'* Notwithstand- 
ing Marguerite^s faith in Maitre NoePs specific, the true elixir 
which revived her sinking spirits was probably her delight at the 
approaching arrival of Madame, accompanied by the little duke 
d^Angouleme and his two sisters. After the departure of cardinal 
Wolsey from Amiens, the king proceeded to Paris to hold the 
important Assembly of Notables, accompanied by Madame, the 
king of Navarre, and by Montmorency; after which the duchess 
was to rejoin her daughter at Fontainebleau. This assembly, 
summoned with extraordinary solemnity, commenced its sittings 
on the 16th of December, 1527. Its objects were twofold : first, 
to pronounce an authoritative and final decision on the question, 
whether, in consequence of the non-fulfilment of the treaty of 
Madrid, the king of France was obliged, according to his solemn 
oath, to return again to Madrid and surrender himself the 
emperor^s prisoner ; or if the assembly decided this point in the 
negative, to empower the king to raise an extraordinary levy of 
two millions of golden crowns for the ransom of his sons. In the 
suite of Francis were all the princes of the blood, many cardinals 
and prelates, the knights of the order of St. Michael, and a 
multitude of noblemen and gentlemen. Madame occupied a 
latticed gallery to the right of the throne : she was attended by 
the duchess de Vendome, and by her two principal chamberlains, 
the count de Nevers and GuiUaume de Montmorency. The 
assembly consisted of the parliament of Paris, of deputies from 
the parliaments of Toulouse, Bordeaux, Rouen, Dijon, Grenoble, 
and Aix, and of the municipality of Paris.f 

The conference was opened by the king, who sat upon a mag- 
nificent throne, covered with blue velvet spangled with fleurs-de-lis. 
Francis first commanded an oath of secrecy to be administered to 
every member of the assembly. When this ceremony was over, 
the king rose from his throne and eloquently recapitulated the 
leading events of his reign. He stated what reforms he had 
introduced for the benefit of his people, and reminded them that 
on his accession he found a deficit in the finances amounting to 
the sum of one million eight hundred thousand livres, with vast 
arrears of pay owing to the gendarmerie. He then related the 
history of his captivity, and entered into minute details of the 
various negotiations at Madrid and Toledo with the emperor; 
and with cutting sarcasm he developed the various subtle devices 

* MS. Bibl. Roy. F. de B6th., No. 8557. 
f Godefroy. Grand C4r6m. Fran9aia. 
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Charles had resorted to in order to prolong his captivity^ and the 
emperor's despotic and fraudulent intents. He then related how 
he had caused an act, abdicating the crown in favour of the 
dauphin, to be drawn by the first president de Selve, which he 
signed and despatched into France by the marshal de Mont- 
morency. Here Momtmorency rose from his seat and declared 
that the edict had so been delivered to him, and yet remained in 
his possession ; then unfolding the document the marshal read it 
aloud to the assembly.* Francis then resumed his address : he 
avowed that by the treaty of Madrid he had pledged his royal 
word to return into Spain, if within the space of four months the 
treaty was not executed. " But,'' added the king, with a 80- 
phistry unworthy of his chivalrous mind, ^'that word I gave 
Knowing that it obliged me to nothing on account of my prison ; 
and that not being a free agent I was not bound to fulfil any 
promise given under such circumstances." 

Francis then explained how much money the state of the 
finances permitted him to contribute towards the ransom of his 
sons. He boldly requested the remainder as a voluntary gift 
from his people, if after mature deliberation their representativeB 
declared him absolved from his promise. 

The clergy replied to the king's address through the cardinal 
de Bourbon, that the church would counsel him conscientiously, 
and aid him in every possible way. The duke de Venddme 
promised the same on behalf of the high nobility, adding that 
they were ready to serve the king with their swords and their 
estates. The 6ist president, de Selve, rose to reply on behalf of 
the commons, the parliament of Paris, and the municipalities 
consulted. De Selve, who partly ascribed the king's release from 
captivity to the effect produced on the emperor by his wordy 
orations, eagerly seized the opportunity to harangue. He thanked 
the king with most humble expressions of gratitude for all he had 
suffered in defence of the liberties of the kingdom, and for his 
condescension in consulting his subjects- on a matter which his 
royal will might have decided. He lauded his heroism, patience, 
and fortitude during the lonely hours of his incarceration in the 
citadel of Madrid ; he avowed his thankful delight that Francis 
had so wisely committed the great question, as to whether the 
treaty of Madrid ought to be binding on his conscience and 
actions, to the decision of his loyal subjects assembled in par- 
liament. The president rapturously applied to Francis the words 

♦ Godefroy, Grand C^r^raonial de France. Discours duroi arAsseinbl6e 
dea Notables. Claircmbault, vol 39. 
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used by Esdras to king Artaxerxes : '^Benedictus Dominus Deus^ 
qui dedit banc voluntatem in cor regis/'"^ 

It was then decided that each estate should deliberate apart 
on the question laid before the assembly by the king, and sepa- 
rately communicate its decision on a given day. The suspense 
of Francis was great during this interval : for signal as were his 
injuries at the hands of the emperor, yet this violation of his 
solemn oath struck keen compunction into the heart of the king. 
The deliberations of the States lasted four days : their decision 
was unanimously given ; and was to the effect, that not only was 
the king not bound to return to Madrid, or to execute the treaty, 
but his duty, as their anointed sovereign lord, and king, abso- 
lutely forbad such a design without their previous sanction. The 
assembly also pronounced that Francis might justly and right- 
eously levy on his subjects an extraordinary aid of two millions 
for the ransom of his sons, and for the other pressing necessities 
of the state.t 

After obtaining this solemn judicial decision, Francis displayed 
much greater alacrity in prosecuting the war against the emperor. 
Conscious that his honour was suUied by the implied prevarica- 
tion of his plighted word, Francis shrank before the manifestoes 
issued by the emperor at all foreign courts, in which the king of 
France was branded as a perjurer and a deliberate falsifier of his 
solemn promise. Moreover, in language as unfeeling as it was 
unkingly, the emperor proclaimed his regret that he had not 
detained Francis in captivity, as the king had broken his word 
given on the faith of a prince, and a cavalier. 

If ever excuse can be made for the deliberate violation of an 
engagement accepted with sacred solemnities, it must be found 
in the case of Francis. Four times was the treaty of Madrid 
presented to the king in the name of the emperor, and as many 
times peremptorily rejected. With unparalleled pertinacity, the 
emperor each time added something to his demands. Possessing 
an intimate knowledge of the laws and usages of the French 
monarchy, Charles knew that his demands could not be legally 
conceded by Francis. Absolute as were then the prerogatives of 
the king of France, when once the estates of the realm were con- 
voked, the sovereign had called into being, for the time, a power 
superior to his own ; while the emperor was well aware that with- 
out the assent of the States every surrender made by Francis of 
the inherent rights of the French monarchy was invalid. Twice 
Francis had publicly protested, in the presence of the viceroy of 

* Godefroy, Grand Cer6m. de France. \ ^\\. 
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Naples, and other of Charles's ministers, that if he were com- 
pelled, in order to regain his liberty, to make concessions inju- 
rious to the honour of the French peo|)le, or to alienate the 
territories of the crown, such compact he should eventually deem 
null and void ; twice, also, did the king privately protest with 
circumstances of great solemnity, against the arbitrary extortions 
of the emperor. Charles was warned by his chancellor, and by a 
number of his privy councillors, that the treaty of Madrid could 
not be executed. He was implored to accept another convention 
—one, equitable, moderate, and which might be unhesitatingly 
agreed to by the king ; but his ungenerous desire to humiliate 
his popular and hitherto prosperous competitor for pre-eminence 
in the counsels of Europe prevailed, and against his own better 
judgment Charles persisted in his demands. The emperor's 
distrust and vacillation after the treaty was signed, demonstrated 
his little reliance on its eventual execution. On his arrival in 
France, the king offered to fulfil every clause of the treaty, save 
and except that in which he had ceded Burgundy ; but in exchange 
for the duchy he offered the emperor the sum of two millions of 
livres. At the same time he assured the emperor of that which 
Charles was well aware of, namely, that he had not the power to 
enforce the acceptance of the treaty of Madrid upon the French 
nation. To all pacific overtures attempted by Francis after his 
return, the emperor returned replies of contemptuous refusal ; 
he traduced the king in foreign courts, and his conduct towards 
the captive princes was rigorous in the extreme. The irritation 
growing in the bosom of the king was at length converted into a 
frenzy of hate ; and he threw himself into the contest with the 
ardour of one actuated by vehement revenge. 

If Francis needed further encouragement to violate the treaty 
extorted from him by the emperor than what he received fronThis 
people, his conscience was tranquillized by the express sanction 
given to his contemplated measures by pope Clement VII. ; and 
in that age, greatly as the papal prerogatives had fallen into dis- 
repute, the Church's countenance divested the act of Francis of 
much of the lingering feeling of odium which must ever attach 
itself to the violation of a solemn pledge, however real and valid 
may be the reasons pleaded in extenuation. '' 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Continned sojourn of queen Marguerite at Fontainebleau — ^Lefevre — His in- 
tercoarse with Marguerite — Gerard Koussel — Mission of the king of 
Navarre into the duchy of Berry — Correspondence of Madame and queen 
Mar^erite with the king — ^Birth of Jeanne d'Albret — ^Result ot the 
mission confided to the king of Navarre — Arrest of the French ambas- 
sadors in the court of Spain — Mission of the heralds Clarencieux and 
Guyenne into Spain — ^Their audience — Speech of the emperor — Cartels 
are exchanged between Francis and the emperor — Embarrassments of the 
emperor — Severe measures are adopted by the council against heresy— 
The Council of Sens. The Virgin of the Rue des Hosiers — Expiatory 

Procession — Departure of the king and queen of Navarre from the court — 
[er correspondence with her brother and with Montmorency — ^Employ- 
ments of the queen of Navarre while in Beam — She continues her poem, 
" Le Miroir de 1' Ame Pecheresse" — The repression of reform is decided 
upon by the king — Louis de Berquin — His dispute with the Sorbonne — 
Francis commands his trial to be resumed — Its result-;-Marffuerite inter- 
cedes to save Berquin's life — His sentence — Letter written oy the queen 
to her brother — Execution of Louis de Berquin — Queen Marguerite visits 
the king at Blois, and proceeds afterwards to Lonray — ^The princess Jeanne 
— ^Marguerite's residence at St. Germain — Passion of the kine for the chase 
— Defection of Andrea Doria — Continuation of the war in Itiuy — Proposals 
of peace are made by the pope — A treaty is concluded between Clement 
ancf the emperor — Conferences of Cambray — Entry of queen Marguerite 
into the town of Cambray — Interviews between Madame and the 
archduchess Marguerite — Correspondence of Madame with the king 
— Conclusion of the treaty between the king and the emperor Charles 
V. — Ceremonies of its ratification — Arrival of king Francis in Cambray 
— His interview with the ambassadors of the League. 

The king, during his sojourn in Paris, continued to maintain 
an active correspondence with his sister : amidst his vexatious 
political embarrassments, Francis found consolation in her faithful 
sympathy. 

On the closing of the Assembly, the king proposed to visit 
Fontainebleau. Marguerite hailed this announcement with 
delight; and she wrote to beseech her brother to hasten his 
journey, that they might meet again before her hour of peril 
arrived. Madame remained in tolerable health, as did also the 
3hildren of Francis. The little duke d'Angouleme was growing 
jp a bold and beautiful boy, and seems to have been Marguerite's 
^^reatest solace. Under the training of the learned and judicious 
Lefevre, the young prince was making astonishing progress in 
knowledge. Marguerite, at this period, eu^o^^^ m\sx&^\3»s^^ 
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commune with Lefevre^ who accompanied his pupil to Fontaine- 
bleau. Probably then the warm friendship commenced which 
ever afterwards united the queen to Lefevre. Before, Marguerite 
had protected the doctor of Etaples from the fury of the Sorbon- 
nists for the principles which he professed^ and out of compassionate 
feeling for one so oppressed; henceforth, however, he shared 
much of her personal regard. Could the discourse be put on 
record which passed between the eloquent doctor and Marguerite 
amid the shady avenues of Pontainebleau, great, doubtless, would 
be the profit and edification to be derived. Often must they have 
mourned the weakness displayed by the bishop of Meaux — that 
star which once shone brightly amidst the hierarchy of Prance— 
but which now was fallen and obscured. Serious and impressive 
also, no doubt, was Lef^vre's admonition to Marguerite, to cast 
aside the earthly affections which prevented the more perfect 
avowal of her religious convictions ; and from his lips she must 
have heard, that the dread of offending the brother she' loved 
could be no palliation before God for her delay in openly pro- 
fessing herself of the communion in which He was worshipped 
in purity and truth. 

The devotion felt by Marguerite for Francis I. silenced the 
promptings of conscience. She could not endure to give him 
affliction, or to rend the unity of that trinity at once the joy and 
pride of her life ; but indirectly she vowed to serve the cause of 
God and of reform with all the weight of her influence at court. 
This compromise made by Marguerite with her conscience was 
fatally visited on her posterity. Her secret, yet powerful inter- 
position ever served to keep aUve the spark of reform throughout 
France, when, but for her, the policy of Francis I. would have 
doomed it to extinction ; and persecuted as the reformers were 
during the latter part of this reign, the earnest entreaties of the 
queen of Navarre saved them from universal proscription. Had 
Marguerite fearlessly avowed herself their protectress, and the 
partaker in their faith, many hidden supporters of the reformed 
church in France, emboldened by the example set them by the 
sister of the king, would have openly joined that communion ; 
and, strong in numbers and unity, the Church might have defied 
her enemies, and obtained toleration, if not recognition in the 
state. But depressed by the caution and silence observed by 
Marguerite, by the apostacy of Bri^onnet, and by the controver- 
sies of sects, the spread of the reformation in France was uncer- 
tain. While its adherents deliberated and sought a leader, the 
Church of Borne, armed with her terrible decrees against heresy. 
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interposed. With the exception of one or two of the braver 
spirits, who expiated their heresy at the stake, the reformers fell 
back. Vainly in sorrow and incertitude they looked to the queen 
of Navarre, whose influence was boundless over the king ; but 
Marguerite, who might have infused courage, unity, and a spirit 
of submission to the laws, in those whose opinions she shared, 
refrained from outward sympathy, and feared to obtain by her 
intercession the edict so ardently desired, granting to all liberty 
of conscience to be. exercised in external obedience to the laws of 
the realm. The result was that the reformed opinions, stifled in 
their outward development, throve, as they only could in secret, 
and obtained an ascendency during the reign of Francis which 
prepared the catastrophes of the succeeding half century. 
Oppression matured their growth : and for years afterwards 
religious conflicts deluged the land with blood ; until at length 
both the Yalois and the Bourbon fell, ingulphed alike in the 
anarchy of the times. 

The connection of the queen of Navarre with the theologian 
Gerard Roussel commenced about tliis period. During licfevre's 
sojourn in the city of Strasbourg, he became acquainted with 
Koussel, who was, like himself, a religious refugee. The warmest 
friendship soon united Lefevre and Roussel ; and the latter was 
invited to participate in the conferences holden by the direction 
of Marguerite to consider on the most feasible means of ex- 
tending tlie principles of reform. Roussel soon after returned 
into France ; probably on the cessation of the persecution which 
occurred during the captivity of the king, and that Marguerite 
caused to be suppressed by her intercession. The learning and 
piety of Roussel merited greater commendation than his discretion ; 
and his oratorical displays in Paris attracted the searching in- 
quisition of the Sorbonne. Roussel's heresy was proclaimed by 
the Faculty to be impious and most subtle ; for he advocated 
that the holy communion should be administered in both kinds 
to the laity. An order of arrest was obtained, and Roussel 
speedily found himself transferred from the pulpit to a dungeon 
in the Ch&telet. This event probably occurred during the sum- 
mer of the year 1527, whilst Marguerite was sojourning alone 
at Fontainebleau. At the intercession of the queen of Navarre, 
Francis ordered Roussel to be set at liberty ; and by Marguerite's 
permission he withdrew into Beam. The gentleness and bene- 
volent charity of RousseFs disposition recommended him to 
Marguerite's notice ; and he eventually became one of the most 
prominent personages at the court oi 'N€twi% ^^^ ^XR3t\s!fi^ 
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retreat into Bearn, Marguerite caused the abbey of Clairac* to 
be bestowed upon Roussel. This appointment, which gave 
great offence to the Romish Church, was the first benefice con- 
ferred by Marguerite on any of the adherents of reform after 
her marriage with the king of Navarre. 

Marguerite^s time passed thus pleasantly in the society of 
Madame and of Lefevre, until the commencement of the month 
of January, 1528. Nevertheless she desired greatly the presence 
of the king of Navarre, from whom she had been long separated. 
Henry was then employed on a mission of infinite importance to 
Francis. When the king sent his officers to levy the extraordinary 
aid granted to him by the Assembly of Notables, he found him- 
self beset with obstacles of the most serious description. It was 
easier for the assembly to vote to the king the large sum of two 
millions of golden crowns, twelve hundred thousand of which 
had to be raised, than to indicate a way for its levy. The pope 
granted Prancis four-tenths of all ecclesiastical benefices in the 
kingdom; and the rest of the sum voted — and by far its largest 
portion — it was determined to demand from the nobles as a 
voluntary donation on their part. Before the government had 
recourse to this disagreeable expedient, Duprat in vain taxed his 
versatile genius, and his knowledge of legal chicanery, to devise 
a more popular method for supplying the king^s necessity. 
" Touching the matter of the money about which you and the 
king write to me,'^ said the chancellor, in a letter to Montmo- 
rency,t " I have tried every way in the world to raise it through 
the banks, and from other quarters ; but as soon as I mention 
the loan, every one drops his ears, and refuses to listen to me. 
I shall try again to-morrow morning what I can do.^^ Neither 
was the intelligence which Montmorency received from Bourges 
more encouraging. ^^ Monsieur de Brienne has not a single blank 
form at his disposal,'^ wrote the archbishop ; *^ he says, that if 
Madame and the king do not look better after their concerns, 
^ilsdonneront du museau en terreJ'^X The king's necessity 
was positive and peremptory ; and as he refused to permit any 
alienation of the royal domains, there remained no other resource 
but to assemble the nobility by dioceses, and propose to them 
the tax. As Duprat had foreseen, the demand was unanimously 
rejected; and with greater tenderness for their purses than 
regard to their repute as loyal subjects, a deputation of these 

* The abbey of Clairac was in the diocese of Agen. The community was 
of the order of St. Benedict. 
f MS. de B^h., No. 8573. % Ibid., No. 8608. 
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thrifty barons proceeded to Paris, to consult a conclave of 
lawyers, hastily convoked, on the question, whether the nobles 
were responsible for the ransom of the king.* The nobles of 
Marguerite^s duchy of Berry showed themselves especially in- 
flexible in their rerusal of the demand ; as did also the nobility 
of Limousin. The mission of the king of Navarre, therefore, 
was to overcome this resistance, and to induce the nobles, by his 
persuasive eloquence, to yield to their sovereign's request, and 
to grant the subsidy. 

Li spite of the eager interest which Marguerite took in these 
events, her spirits continued much depressed. As the period of 
her accouchement approached, her dread that she should not 
survive, even to look upon her infant, appears to have become 
morbidly intense. The absence of her brother increased her 
melancholy ; and with nervous restlessness she watched for the 
arrival of every courier, in the hope that he might bear tidings 
of the king's departure from the capital. Francis, however, was 
suffering from Hlness himself; and harassed by political events, 
he had been advised not to quit Paris before more propitious 
news reached him from the provinces. Marguerite's condition 
occasioned great distress to Madame, who earnestly requested 
her son to hasten to Pontainebleau as soon as his health per- 
mitted, but, in the meantime, to write frequently to his sister. 
'' I entreat you, monseigneur," wrote Louisa to the king, ''.write 
such a letter to your sister, which, while it givei$ her present 
comfort, may strengthen her to bear her impending trial more 
courageously, in the event of your absence from her at that 
time. Nevertheless, continue to give her hopes of your presence ; 
for I assure you, monseigneur, that her fear is great, and that 
she has not written to tell you so without good reason, as I 
will explain after your eagerly desired return to us."t The 
king, whose pain was infinite that Marguerite should implore 
his presence, while state affairs prevented him from flying to her 
side, immediately complied with his mother's request ; and from 
the reply written by the queen, he seems to have offered, despite 
the critical state of his own health, and the exigencies of the 
government, to set out without delay for Fontainebleau. Madame, 
in the foUovring letter, describes to her son Marguerite's happi- 
ness and delight while reading this letter, which was brought 

♦ The advocates employed were men who rose to the highest dignities 
in the state. The report of the consultatioin is signed by Lizet^ N. 
Clufftier, de Montholon, AiUegret, Poyet, and CharaiQl\u&, 

t MS. Bib. Roy. 
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by the physician Goinret, whom Francis despatched from at- 
tendance upon himself, to remain with his sister until after her 
accouchement, ''You will readily believe, monseigneur, how 
very welcome to us was the arrival of Maitre Jehan Goinret. He 
has greatly appeased the anxiety which your sister and I have 
felt concerning your health, for none but he could give us such 
satisfactory accounts. I am not surprised that your perfect cure 
is tedious, considering the bad weather we have. I entreat you 
to be patient for a few days longer, and do not commit any rash 
act, that you may become free from danger of relapse ; for your 
health is dearer to us than our own lives. The long letter that 
ou sent to your sister so comforted her heart and composed 
er mind, that it seems to me as if she had suddenly acquired 
double courage. She read your letter twice through in my 
presence, with tears in her eyes. I beg you, monseigneur, to 
send somebody to visit her from you about Sunday next, as I 
think this will be near the period when to hear of you will be 
of more service to her than all the medicines and remedies we 
can devise, as I well know the virtue and power your words 
exercise over her mind, as they do, also, over that of your tr^s 
humble et bonne m^re et mbjecte — Loyse.''* Before her oe- 
couchement, Marguerite answered her broth er^s letter thus : — 

Queen Margaret to Fbancis I.f 
*' Monseigneur, — The honour which you have conferred upon me, by 
writing such a letter as the one I have just received, is such that I cannot 
sufficiently esteem it ; for it has given me delight so inOnite, that, despite 
the illness I have been suffering from since I saw you, I cannot now refrain 
from feeling good hope of regaining the health \vhich I imagined had fled 
for ever. I believe, monseigneur, that your goodness appreciated my great 
necessity ; for you could not have devised a better remedy for my relief 
than that afforded by a knowledge of your continued remembrance and 
favour. I assure you, monseigneur, that the fear I feel at my approaching 
trial — which I dread as much as for many reasons. I earnestly desire it- 
is almost converted into certain hope, seeing my sorrow so affects you, that 
to relieve it vou would even sacrifice the health so dear to me, and in 
comparison of which I esteem my life as nothing ; — nor can I endure pain 
so great as that which would befal me did any harm happen to you. I 
hope, nevertheless, that Gk)d will permit me to sec you before my hour 
arrives : but if this happiness is not to be mine I will cause your letter to 
be read to me, instead of the life of St. Marguerite, J as being written by 
your hand, it will not fail to inspire me with courage. I cannot, however, 
believe that my child will presume to be bom without your command; to 
the last, therefore, I shall eagerly expect your much-desired arrival. 
" Your very humble and very obement sister and subject,- 

" Marguerite.** 
* MS. Bib. Roy. + MS. Bib. Ex)y., F. Supjjl. Fran. No. 41. 

j: This saint was considered the especial patroness of pregnant women. 
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On Tuesday, January 7 th, the queen of Navarre gave birth to 
a princess, the renowned Jeanne d'Albret, afterwards so famous 
for the signal protection which she bestowed upon reform. Mar- 
guerite had several times predicted that a daughter would be born 
to her ; and her delight at her infant's birth appears to have been 
without alloy, except that the continued absence of the king of 
Navarre afflicted her. It is a remarkable fact that Lefevre 
should have been at Fontainebleau at the period of Marguerite's 
acc(mchement, and one of the first to welcome the young prin- 
cess into the world, whose future career was so signally to 
influence the cause of reform. 

It is not very certain whether Marguerite's earnest desire was 
gratified by the arrival of her brother before the birth of her 
daughter. The probabilities are, that Francis did not visit Ton- 
tainebleau until the summer of the year 1528. 

Notwithstanding her misgivings. Marguerite's recovery from 
her acctmchement was favourable and rapid ; and in the space of 
a few days afterwards, we find her busily employed in dictating 
letters on her brother's affairs, addressed to Montmorency and 
others. The little princess was a lively and beautiful child; 
and before she was a year old, began to give indications of that 
superabundance of energy for which she was afterwards so cele- 
brated. Madame de SiUy,"*^ one of Marguerite's most favoured 
ladies, was appointed gouvemante to the young princess. This 
lady, by her tact and ability, rendered great services to the king 
during his captivity in Spain, where she accompanied her royal 
mistress ; and probably the post conferred upon her was given 
in recognition of her fidelity at that critical period. 

The refusal of her nobles of Berry to contribute towards the 
ransom of the dauphin and his brother, had proved a serious 
source of annoyance to queen Marguerite. It gave her great 
satisfaction, therefore, to hear that, mollified by the expostula- 
tions of the king of Navarre, they had unanimously granted the 
king a levy of a tenth on their fiefs and estates' held in tenure 
from the crown. This good news the king of Navarre imparted 
to Francis in a letter dated from Bourges, in which town he 
was sojourning at the time of his daughter's birth. 

The king was too glad to gather this large subsidy into his 
coffers to manifest inexorable resentment at the refusals he at 
first encountered. The sum presented to the king by his nobles, 

♦ Aym6e de la Fayette, widow of Fran9oi8 de Silly, seigneur de Lonray 
et de Fay, gentleman of the chamber to the king, bailiioP and captf * 
Caen, deceased in 1524. 
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lay and ecclesiastical, was not, however, applied for the ransom 
of the dauphin and his brother ; for the emperor peremptorily 
refused to accept other terms of peace than those stipulated in . 
the treaty of Madrid. Charleses indignation became excessive 
when he was informed of the march of Lautrec into Italy ; and 
with a hastiness of conduct of which he was seldom guilty, he 
banished the bishop of Tarbes, ambassador extraordinary of 
Francis, and the president de Calvimont,* the resident French 
ambassador at Toledo, twenty leagues from court, and committed 
them to the custody of guards. He treated in the same manner the 
ambassadors of all the confederate powers. Francis retaliated by 
commanding the arrest of Granvelle,t the emperor's ambassador 
in Paris. Charles soon became sensible of the error he had com- 
mitted : the ambassadors were released, and afterwards instantly 
quitted Spain, in obedience to orders from their respective courts, 
transmitted during the period of their arrest. The release of 
the ambassadors, nevertheless, was not effected until after the 
arrival of the English and French heralds, Clarencieux and 
Guyenne, with a formal declaration of war on the part of their 
respective sovereigns. Charles received the heralds with great 
state, seated on his throne, and surrounded by his ministers and 
nobles. In reply to the address of the French herald, Guyenne, 
the emperor's language was calculated to inflame the hostility of 
the king of France. *' I am surprised,'' said he, " that your 
master should think it necessary formally to proclaim a war 
which has been ceaseless between us for the last seven years. 
This proceeding would be irregular if your master were free ; but 
it amounts to insolent temerity under present circumstances, 
as he is my captive, having given me his word of honour to return 
if the treaty of Madrid was not executed. I cannot believe, 
however, that this hero so jealous of his glory — this cavalier who 
considers the maxims of honour as sacred and inviolable, wishes 
to evade the proposal which I made two years ago at Grenada to 
Calvimont, his ambassador. However, whether this ambassador 
chose to be silent, or your master is pleased to feign ignorance, I 
charge you expressly to repeat my words to him — it is the duty of 
your office ; and on this condition alone you enjoy immunity at my 
court !"t The herald Guyenne, on the termination of the audience, 
was furnished with his passports and conducted to the frontier. 

* First president of the parliament of Bordeaux, 
t ^Nicholas Perrenot de Granvelle, seigneur de Granvelle, afterwards chan- 
cellor to Charles V. He was father of the celebrated cardinal de Granvelle. 
i Gailliard, Hist, de Pran9ois I. 
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The sarcastic severity of Charles's language transported Francis 
with fury, and without delay he despatched a messenger to 
Calvimont, with orders for the ambassador to transmit a literal 
transcript of the emperor's mysterious words spoken when at 
Grenada. Calvimont had not the slightest recollection of the 
circumstance. He addressed a respectful letter to the emperor, 
requesting him to repeat the language he used at Grenada, as the 
king his master menaced him with disgrace unless he transmitted 
a satisfactory explanation within a given time. Charles replied, 
" he had told the ambassador, that Francis had basely, and in a 
most cowardly manner, violated his word ; and that if the king 
ventured to deny it he would maintain the truth of his charge 
to his teeth and with his sword ; for that while Christendom was 
threatened by the Infidels, it was unbecoming for kings to shed 
the blood of their subjects for other causes than in defence of 
religion, and therefore he was ready to settle this, their quarrel, 
by personal combat.'' From these words, used probably partly 
in bravado by the emperor, sprang that strange episode in the 
history of these eventful times, of the challenge to mortal combat 
exchanged between the two most powerful monarchs of Europe. 
The preliminaries were conducted with the solemn ceremonies 
usual in the middle ages, when princely foes defied each other. 
Heralds, with their blazoned tabards and wands, carried the 
challenges, and delivered them to the respective sovereigns, who 
granted them audiences surrounded by the pomp of royalty. 
The designs of the actual personal encounter of the two 
monarchs was, nevertheless, felt to be impracticable : the solemn 
missions of the heralds, Guyenne and Bourgogne, therefore, had no 
'other result than to dazzle the multitude, and to afford a channel 
for the recriminations of the hostile sovereigns. 

The animosity of the French, nevertheless, was the source but 
of a small portion of the anxieties which preyed on the mind of 
the emperor Charles V. The ruler of an empire vast as that of 
Charlemagne, his ambition was gratified by the almost universal 
homage of the Continental nations. But the sixteenth century 
was the era of renaissance ; throughout Europe the fetters of 
despotism were falling. A great political and religious reaction 
was in progress ; and the thirst for freedom, so long arbitrarily 
repressed, manifested inself in acts of agression and defiance of 
constituted authority. War, tumult, faction, and infidelity, are 
the prominent features of the age; and during the reign of 
Charles V. and Francis I., the greatest potentates of the 
continent, this social convulsion C0Tit\\i\\fe3L. T^^^^^^^ ^tc^^" 
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in, though not yet confirmed in their newly acquired liberties, 
gave a loose rein to the most terrible excesses ; so that Europe 
presented the spectacle of constant, popular outbreaks, and the 
bloody repression of tumult on the part of its various sovereigns. 
Amongst the diversity of races gathered under Charles's imperial 
sceptre, the only people upon whose fidelity he could rely, and 
against whom he never drew his avenging sword, were the 
inhabitants of Franche-Comte. Proud of owing allegiance to the 
royal house of Burgundy, the loyal devotion of these hardy 
mountaineers was without reproach. In Spain, the revolutionary 
spirit displayed by the communeros, and the encroachments of 
the hidalgos, gave Charles perpetual care. The powerful and 
haughty Spanish nobles exercised then an authority and influence 
little short of that possessed by the great barons of !Prance before 
the reign of Louis XI. ; and the principles which animated the 
chiefs of the Santa Junta — the formidable league that threatened 
to dethrone the heir and grandson of Isabel the Catholic — ^were 
not extirpated from the soil of Castille. To counteract these 
democratic principles, the epidemic of the age, and from which 
even loyal and aristocratic Spain was not exempt, Charles con- 
ferred vast privileges upon the municipalities of his kingdom ; 
and to propitiate the nobles, he constituted that brilliant court 
of ricoS'hombres, grandees of Spain of the first class, upon whom 
he bestowed splendid privileges^, and honours. In the Low 
Countries the spirit of sedition needed constant repression ; the 
turbulent burghers of Ghent, Bruges, and Liege, the merchant- 
princes of Europe fought for their privileges, and defied their 
princes. Proscriptions, executions, and the sword often and 
often again decimated their flourishing cities ; but the citizens 
yet rose to arms to defend their commerce, or to repel the fiscal 
exactions of their rulers. Germany was a focus of revolt, 
democracy, and calamity. The states were at variance one with 
the other; reform agitated all minds, kindling dissension 
between the authorities of the cities and their inhabitants; 
between individuals and their relatives ; and plunging the ministers 
of the Reformed Church into controversy with the Eomaa 
Catholic priesthood, embittering every social relation. Upon 
this mass of political and religious disorganization Soliman II. 
poured his hordes of Infidels, making war alike on all who 

Xsed themselves to the conquests and the creed of the Mus- 
en. Enough had Charles alone, in this one division of his 
T^ft empire, to exhaust the faculties of a legislator of much more 
>mprehensive genius than himself. In addition to these 
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weighty cares, the emperor had to legislate for his vast colonial 
empire, often also on the point of revolt, which he governed 
through viceroys, amenable to his Imperial authority, and in- 
structed to enforce no edict of importance unsanctioned by the 
Cortes of Spain, and his own sign-manual. Overwhelmed by 
cares of such magnitude, well might the spirit of the emperor 
become morose ; and the solitude and comparative freedom from 
anxiety in which he ended his days, be regarded as a boon by a 
mind worn by the unparaUeled labours of the past. No human 
legislator, however, could restore the equilibrium of Europe ; the 
preaching of Luther aroused a spirit of fearless inquiry. Men 
became sensible of their religious and political freedom, and re- 
sponsibility ; so that a system which embodied and realized the 
past yearning of every bosom for social reform, met with all but 
universal acceptance. 

During the few months of comparative tranquillity which 
ensued in France after the king had despatched his cartel to the 
emperor, the activity of the opponents of reform revived. To 
the great grief of Marguerite, her brother showed himself far less 
favourable to toleration. The relation given him by Madame of 
the dissensions raised during her regency by the preaching of 
the reformers ; and the desire of Francis that his zeal for the 
Romish Church should present a contrast to the conduct of the 
emperor, who had laid sacrilegious hands on the pope, rendered 
him indisposed to favour his Lutheran subjects. Duprat, there- 
fore, convoked a diocesan synod of the clergy of his archiepiscopal 
see of Sens, to meet in Paris during the month of February, 
1528. An adept in duplicity, and in the arts of chicane, this 
cardinal chancellor had nothing of the churchman about him ; 
he persecuted not out of zeal for the purity of the faith, but in 
arrogant indignation that any in the reabn presumed to hold 
opinions which he condemned. 

During the session of the council, a circumstance occurred 
which increased the fiery zeal of the bigots whose counsels un- 
happily predominated at court. At the angle of the Eue des 
Rosiers, and the Rue des Juifs, in the Quartier St. Antoine, was 
an image of the Virgin Mary. One morning the inhabitants of 
the district were horrified at discovering that during the night 
some miscreant had stabbed the miraculous image with a poniard. 
The affair created the greatest scandal and excitement, and most 
rigorous measures were adopted, without effect, to discover the 
author of the outrage. Solemn processions and prayers were 
commanded to expiate the sacrilegious deed \ dJoA ihs^ kSsN%^'«»s&^ 
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a statue of the Virgin to be wrought in silver, to replace the 
one so impiously defaced. Transported with a fever of religious 
zeal, Prancis resolved to proceed, attended by his court, to re- 
establish the image in its niche. Accordingly on the 1 1th day 
of June, 1528, the king went in state to hear mass in the church 
of the convent of St. Catherine, attended by the princes of the 
blood, the great officers of the crown, the ambassadors, the suf- 
fragan bishops of the diocese, the municipality of Paris, the 
chapters of the cathedral churches, the university, and the monks 
of the capital. Mass was said by the bishop of Paris ;* and at 
its conclusion the king, carrying a blazing torch, and followed 
by this imposing assemblage of prelates and nobles, proceeded on 
foot to the Eue des Eosiers. The bishop of Lisieux,t grand 
almoner of Prance, attired in his sacerdotal vestments, preceded 
the king, bearing aloft the silver statue. Prancis with his own 
hands replaced the Virgin in her niche ; he afterwards caused a 
strong trellis of iron-work to be placed before the statue to guard 
it from similar desecration.t This affair sounded the tocsin for 
a general persecution of the reformers throughout Prance. 
Edicts were launched by the council, and eagerly registered by 
the parliament, prohibiting the public meetings or ^' priches^*^ 
as they were then termed, of the Huguenots ; their books were 
rigidly scrutinized by the theologians of Paris, and suppressed ; 
and though for some months after the adventure of the Virgin of 
the Rue des Eosiers there were no public executions for heresy, 
yet those suspected of defection from the Church of Eome, were 
subjected to irksome surveillance. 

It was during the autumn of this year that Marguerite, sad, 
aud foreseeing the calamities about to overwhelm her fnends, 
resolved to quit the court for a season, and accompany her hus- 
band into his hereditary dominions of Beam. The queen 
probably commenced her journey in the month of September, or 
at the beginning of October. The season, nevertheless, was 
unpropitious for a long journey ; as sickness, infection, and famine 
pervaded the kingdom. The elements themselves partook in the 
disorganization of all things. The months of January and 
Pebruary had been so oppressively warm, that the trees budded 

* Paris was then a see under the jurisdiction of the archbishop of Sens, 
at that time the cardinal Duprat. 

+ Jeanle Veneur, created a cardinal when the pope visited France in 1533. 

^ J This precious statue was stolen during the reign of Prancis. It was re- 
pkced by one of wood. The Huguenots hewed this image in pieces durin? the 
year 1551, when the vacant nicne was again filled by a marhle figure of the 
Virgin, which was installed by the bishop of Paris with great ceremony. 
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kni expanded into leaf, and the fruit formed to wither before it 
attained to maturity. The corn broke into ear before the usual 
harvest season; but the sun possessed not sufficient fervour to 
ripen the crops. For five consecutive years this weather conti- 
nued ; and during this period, a slight frost lasting two days was 
only seen in France. The ground swarmed with insects, which 
devoured every species of vegetation; and the most terrible 
famine ensued, followed by a fatal epidemic. Such was the 
scarcity of provisions, that in many provinces the sole sustenance 
of the peasant was a cake, composed of fern-leaves, acorns, and 
beech-masts."*^ 

The queen of Navarre wrote to her brother after her arrival at 
Pan. The idiom of the country perplexed Marguerite, and 
prevented her from responding as warmly as she wished to the 
enthusiastic welcome which the brave Bearnois gave to the queen. 
" Monseigneur, — It is only five days ago since I arrived here, 
and I am now just beginning to understand the language. 
Therefore I shall leave the king of Navarre to render you account 
of the condition of your frontier, whom you have intrusted with 
its defence. He will not fail to use good diligence in your 
service ; for, since the king's arrival here, he has alone occupied 
himself with your affairs, leaving to me the sole conduct of his 
own ; which, however, cannot prosper, monseigneur, without your 
loving favour, to which, as humbly as is possible, he commends your 
very humble and very obedient sister and mipnonne, Marguerite.^' 
The union subsisting between the king and queen of Navarre 
must have been cordial indeed, when Marguerite consents to be 
commended to the favour of Francis. In many of her letters. 
Marguerite's anxious desire that Francis should appreciate her 
husband is perceptible ; wherever she can, she invariably unites 
his name with her own, that Henry may be a sharer with herself 
in her brother's confidence. 

Marguerite spent the Christmas of 1528 in Beam, Her little 
daughter remained during the queen's absence at Lonray, a 
residence belonging to Madame de Silly,t close to Alen^on. At 
Pan, Marguerite studied at leisure the doctrine of the reformers, 
probably aided by Gerard Eoussel, who had found refuge from 
persecution in B^arn. Undisturbed by the religious factions of 
the capital. Marguerite here continued her poem of ^^ Le Miroir 
de I'Ame PScheresse," although a presentiment of coming evil 

* Paradin, Hist, de Notre Temps. 

t The castle of Lonray eventually became the property of the House oi 
Montmorency. 
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clouded her tranquil enjoyments. She, who could read her 
brother's mind almost as her own, knew that sentiments bitterly 
hostile to reform, possessed him ; and that the inconsiderate zeal 
of converts to the " new doctrines/' had been exaggerated to the 
king, so as to kindle a deep aversion towards men represented 
as the abettors of sedition throughout the realm. The king's 
foreign policy, his love of pompous ceremonial, the counsels of 
Madame, and the solicitations of Daprat, were powerful incentives 
to her brother to discountenance the so-called heresy. One day 
the king expressed some displeasure while conversing with the 
papal nuncio, relative to the lukewarmness displayed by the pope ; 
and significantly hinted that further vacillation on the part of the 
supreme pontiff might be balanced, in a political sense, by the 
closer alliance of France with the German Lutherans, and the 
consequent toleration of their creed throughout the kingdom. 
" Sire,^^ promptly responded the papal envoy, " you would be the 
first to repent of such a measure, as you would be a much greater 
loser than the pope. A new religion, adopted by an entire people, 
involves eventually the change of their prince and of his 
dynasty .^^* The reply of the legate appeared to make a deep 
impression on the king : it was impossible to touch upon a more* 
sensitive chord ; as jealous assertion of his kingly prerogatives 
was a prominent trait in the character of Erancis. 

The king's umbrage at the spread of Lutheranism in France 
was increased by additional acts of intemperate zeal on the part 
of its professors. Despite the signal proof of displeasure he had 
given at the outrage perpetrated on the statue of the Virgin of 
the Eue des Eosiers, several images of saints, placed along the 
pubhc thoroughfares of Paris, were torn from their niches and 
mutilated. So manifest a defiance of authority, and of the 
decrees of the council of Sens, it was deemed prudent to repress ; 
for the daring independence displayed by the sectarians, alarmed 
the upholders of absolutism in the council. Just at this critical 
period, when the king's natural clemency of disposition, and the 
exhortations of his sister and the duchess d'Estampes, balanced 
the intolerant counsels of Madame, Duprat, and of Montmorency, 
Louis de Berquin was imprudent enough to become again the 
assailant of the Sorbonne. In vain Erasmus exhorted him to 
moderation. Once before he had checked Berquin's zeal with 
the words: '^Eemember that hornets must not be irritated; 
enjoy, therefore, your studies in peace. Above all, do not 
involve me in your disputes ; it woiSd be of no profit either to 

* Brantome. 
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you or to me/^* Eelying, nevertheless, on his influence at court, 
berquin attacked the university, and clamorously demanded the 
reversal of the censures pronounced on the works of his friend 
Erasmus ; and redress for its past persecutions of himself. He 
presented memorial ^tfter memorial to the king, praying after 
justice, in language highly irritating to the Bomish theologians. 
The Sorbonne was not backward in its retaliation : it renewed its 
solemn charge of heresy against Berquin ; and demanded, that in 
accordance with the canons of the recent council of Sens, he 
should be again put on his trial for heresy. Duprat strenuously 
supported the demand made by the Faculty. Movements of 
extraordinary velocity result often from sm^ impetus, so the 
king, predisposed to severity, adopted the opinions of his council, 
and signed an ordonnance permitting the resumption of Berquin's 
trial, which, unhappily, was but a prelude for countless acts of 
similar import. Twelve judges, selected from the members of the 
parliament of Paris, were chosen by the king, amongst whom was 
the celebrated Guillaume Budee, to preside at the trial, which 
opened with a ceremonial, hitherto unknown in France upon an 
arraignment for heresy .f 

When too late, Berquin became sensible of his imprudence. 
Daunted by the threatening aspect of the court, the friends who 
had before served him so faithfully, withdrew themselves. The 
queen of Navarre was in Beam ; the duchess d'Estampes lived in 
subservience to Madame; Duprat, the unscrupulous yet wary 
churchman, possessed the kings ear. To Marguerite, however, 
Berquin appealed — Marguerite, who from her distant home in 
Beam, watched with solicitude the events of the capital* If 
earthly intercession could avail to move the king's purpose, 
Berquin knew that there existed no more powerful mediator than 
the queen of Navarre. 

The peril which menaced Berquin aroused Marguerite's 
profound sympathy : with little hope of success, she yet deter- 
mined to intercede in his behalf — arraigned for the third time 
before the Sorbonne, she felt that one whose writings identified 
him so completely with the proscribed opinions, would not be 
suffered to escape the heretic's doom. With sorrowful earnest- 
ness Marguerite addressed the king thus : — 

"Monseigneur, — ^Poor Berquin, who acknowledges that throngh your 
demency God has twice preserved his life, will shortly appear again before 

* Berquin wrote word back m reply to Erasmus, " that the time was 
arrived to humble the arrogance of the schoolmen." 
^ t Gailliard, Hist, de Franpois I., Bayle. 
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you, having no person to explain his innocence, and to intercede with you ; 
but knowing, monseigneur, how greatly you esteem him, and the desire which 



inspires him to serve you, I fear not to beseech you by letter, instead of bv 
word of mouth, that it will please you again to take pity upon him. If 
you will deign to interest yourself in his cause, I hope that the truth which 



he may demonstrate will convict those forgers of heretics* of being rathw 
slanderers^ and disobedient to you, than zealous for the faith. But, mon- 
seigneur, assured as I am that you comprehend every plea that may be 
advanced in his favour, and do so maintain equity, that righteous men need 
no intercessor to recommend them to your gracious clemency, I will cease 
to plead. I beseech Him, who has endowed you with so many excellent 
graces and virtues, to give you a long and prosperous life, so tnat by yoa 
He may be praised long in this worlc^ and eternally in that which is to 
come. (t Your very humble and obedient subject and sister, 

" MAB.GUEEITB."f 

Marguerite^s intercession did not prevail to stay the trial, the 
king possibly having pledged himself to try the effect of severity 
for the suppression of reform \ but her influence, mitigated in the 
first instance the rigour of the sentence pronounced. Berquin, 
instead of being consigned at once to the flames, was condemned to 
make amende honorable, by a public abjuration of his heresv at the 
porch of Notre Dame. His books and writings were to bel|umed 
before his face by the public executioner ; his tongue was to be 
pierced ; his forehead branded with the fleur-de-lis, as a perpetual 
mark of ignominy ; and he was to be incarcerated for life in the 
diocesan prison of Paris, f Berquin firmly refused to make his 
abjuration ; and appealed from the other portions of his sentence 
to the king and the pope. The learned Budee, who had been 
placed on this commission of inquiry against his will, implored 
Berquin to recant, and avert the dreadful doom, the lot of the 
contumacious heretic. Berqidn, however, had partaken too deeply 
of the consolations which the Scriptures, in their simplicity and 
beauty bestow, to be tempted to purchase a remnant of life by 
apostacy. In his hoar of extremity and desertion, one faithful 
friend still mourned with Berquin, and made ceaseless intercession 
for him before both the Heavenly and the earthly tribunal. Mar^ 
guerite wrote to the king after his sentence had been recorded : 
" Monsieur, I conjure you deign to take pity upon poor Berquin. 
I know that he suffers tribulation only because he loves to read 
the Word of God, and to obey you. Por which those who 
during your captivitv did the contrary, being disobedient, have 
hated him; so much so that their mah'ce and hypocrisy have 
found accusers, who have artfully rendered you oblivious of his 

* The University. f MS. Bibl. Roy., F. du Suppl. Pran., No. 93. 

X MSS. de St. Germain, No. 1556. Arret rendu contre Louis de Berquin,"* 
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guileless faith in God, and his devotion to yourself. If you will 
not condescend to hear from himself touching this matter^ you 
will reduce him to despair. I beseech you^ monseigneur^ to act^ 
so as it may not be said that absence has made you forget your 
very humble and obedient subject and sister, MAEGUERrrB.'^"*^ 

The entreaties of the queen of Navarre were useless : the 
" hornets'^ who surrounded Berquin were merciless in the torture 
which they inflicted. A few days after his sentence had been 
pronounced, he was again brought before his judges, and con- 
demned to the flames as an obstinate and contumacious heretic. 
Twenty thousand spectators assembled to witness the departure 
of the martyr from the Palais back to the diocesan prison, the 
Chfitelet, where he was incarcerated. Berquin's sentence was 
executed on Saturday, April 24, 1629 ; he was conveyed to the 
Place de Greve in a tumbril, and suffered death with heroic for- 
titude in the presence of an immense assemblage.t 

Early at the commencement of the year 1529, the queen of 
Navarre returned to Paris. The position of parties afforded her 
little inducement to mingle in the turbulent scenes enacting in 
the capital. The rivalry of Brion and the marshal de Montmo- 
rency divided the court. The admiral, supple, insinuating, and 
dexterous, maintained his position with the king by a refinement 
and suavity of deportment always acceptable to Francis. He was 
likewise favoured by Madame d'Estampes, who ever gave him 
preference over Montmorency. The latter, however, possessed 
unquestioned influence in state affairs ; his intimate liaison with 
the duchess d'Angoulfime and with the queen of Navarre, invested 
him, in the eyes of the king, with an importance tenfold greater 
than that accruing to Brion from the patronage of Madame 
d^Estampes. Francis gave his confidence to Montmorency ; but 
Brion was the favoured companion of his hours of relaxation. 
The marshaFs unbending and warlike spirit was not able to adapt 
itself to the persiflage and witty trifles in which the king de- 
lighted ; he could not, like Brion, partake in the enthusiasm of 
Francis for a sonnet, a beautiful picture, or share in his master's 
raptures at the sculptor's wondrous art. In the council, at court 
solemnities, or in headlong chase in pursuit of the stag through 
the deep glades of the forest of Fontainebleau, Montmorency knew 
no competitor. Jealous, nevertheless, of Brion's favour, inferior 
as it really was to his own, the marshal opposed the former in 

* MS. Bibl. Roy., F. du Suppl. Fran., No. 31. 

t Arret de Louis de Berquin. MSS. de St. Germain, No. 1 556. Bayle, 
—Diet. Hist. 
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every possible manner. While Madame lived, neither of the rival 
factions obtained preponderance at court; she alike dominated 
over Montmorency and the duchess d'Estampes, and ruled the 
court by her absolute will: privately, however, both she and 
Marguerite expressed their sympathy with Montmorency in his 
broils with the admiral. The queen of Navarre wrote to Mont- 
morency on her road to Blois. She expresses infinite impatience 
to arrive at the end of her journey ; perhaps Marguerite hoped 
yet to save Berquin, as she reached Paris before his execution. 
After making a brief sojourn with the king, and with Madame at 
Blois, the queen proceeded to Alen^on, to visit her little daughter 
at Lonray, and to administer divers aflFairs of importance con- 
nected with the government of the duchy. Marguerite found the 
princess Jeanne in flourishing health ; but grown so frolicsome, 
that the queen tells Montmorency, on her arrival at Lonray, she 
tried in vain to take repose with the little princess by her side, 
but with playful mischief the child would not permit her to sleep.* 
When the queen had accomplished the object of her journey to 
the duchy, she quitted Lonray, and joined Madame at St. Ger- 
main. The king of Navarre had accompanied the king on a 
grand hunting excursion ; for Francis carried his passion for the 
chase to excess. Amid the trackless forests which existed then 
in France, the king pursued his sport, sometimes for days together, 
traversing extraordinary distances. Occasionally an accident 
would separate him from his train amid the intricacies of the 
forest ; and the varied incidents springing from an adventure of 
this kind, Francis loved to recount. Often the inhabitants x>t 
some secluded hamlet buried in the depths of the woods, were 
roused by the sight of the royal piqueurs in their brilliant uni- 
forms, and by the deep tones of hounds in fuU cry. , Suddenly 
then, riding at the head of a splendid train of courtiers, the king 
appeared ; but ere the astonished peasants had leisure to utter 
their loyal vivas, the cortege vanished. An invitation to accom- 
pany Francis on one of these roving expeditions was considered 
as a mark of high distinction. The duchess d'Estampes, and 
some of the more daring ladies of the court often joined in them 
out of complaisance to the king ; but the name of the queen of 
Navarre is never found on the list of these adventurous dames. 
The most magnificent entertainments were given by Francis at 
the various palaces in which he sojourned ; gambling was often 
indulged in to a great extent by the dissipated nobles — freed then 

* Lettre de la Eeine de Navarre h M. le Grand Maitre. MS. Bib. Roy. 
K de B6th., No. 8549. 
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from the scmtiny of Madame^ who kept a watchfal eye on their 
proceedings. Mai^erite seems to have had some apprehension 
that the king of Navarre might be seduced to play bv the bad 
example of those around. She therefore writes expressly to com- 
mend him to the care of the prudent and sa^ Montmorency* 
" I commend to you the king of Navarre and his suite/' says 
she ; " you know that he is now with a party which will not spare 
him at play ; therefore aid him by your good counsel.^'* 

Meantime the fortune of the war in Italy continued less in 
favour of the French arms. An expedition against Naples proved 
a failure ; but the most fatal blow to the success of the French 
was the decease of the marshal de Lautrec, who expired of the 
plague. The command then devolved upon the marquis of 
Saluzzo^ " a man/' says Guicciardini, " calculated to shine in a 
tournament, rather than at the head of an army." The circum- 
stance which contributed powerfully to the failure of the siege of 
Naples, was the disaflfection and final desertion from the cause of 
Frwicis, of the renowned Andrea Doria. The triumphs of Charles 
V. sprang almost invariably from the oversights committed by his 
impetuous and pleasure-loving rival. Bemembering the havoc 
made in his fleet before Marseilles, and latterly in the naval com- 
bat in the Gulf of Salerno, by the veteran Genoese admiral, the 
emperor gladly received Doria's overtures. Bourbon, Orange, 
and Doria — names so renowned in the history of this century — 
men of the highest eminence both in the field and in the cabinet 
— ^twined more laurels round the emperor's brow than any culled 
for him by his own generals. The two first, subjects bom of 
France, one a prince of the blood, the other the head of the illus- 
trious family of Chalons, and connected with the royal House of 
Bourbon,— Doria, also, bound by long services, and an intimate 
political as well as a personal interest to France, — were alienated 
by cold disregard of their services, and their culpable sacrifice by 
the king to the caprices and animosity of his reigning favourites. 
To the treason of Bourbon and Orange may be traced the reverses 
and calamities of the reign of Francis. The most splendid victory 
ever achieved by Charles was won for him at Pavia by the mili- 
tary science of the constable de Bourbon ; the capture of the pope, 
the sack of Rome, and the final predominance of the Imperial 
arms in Italy after the raising of the siege of Naples, the emperor 
owed not to his own generals, Mon9ada and Leyva, but to the 
subject of France, the gallant young prince of Orange. 

* Lettre de la Reine de Navarre h M. le Grand Maitre. MS. Bibl. Roy. 
F. de B^h.. No. 8620. 
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By the defection of Andrea Doria, France lost the empire of 
the sea ; and to balance the maritime superiority thereby accruing 
to the emperor, the king was eventually compelled to form that 
alliance offensive and defensive with the sultan Soliman II., which 
drew upon him the reproaches of Christendom. 

The war with Italy languished after the retreat of the French 
forces from before Naples. The recapture of Pavia by the French 
was more than counterbalanced by the conquest of Genoa by 
Doria, to whom the more politic Charles had granted the demands 
refused him by the king of France. The last event of the war 
was the surprise of Landriano by Antonio de Leyva, and the 
capitulation of the count de St. Paul and the French garrison. 
After this the Imperialists, as well as their opponents, by mutual 
consent suspended hostilities. The devastation of the country, 
the starving population, the ravages of pestilence, and the ruin of 
the fairest cities of Italy, battered and pillaged of their wealth, 
presented a spectacle of such utter desolation, that her fierce in- 
vaders themselves refrained from adding to calamity so appalling. 
The pope, who had by turns endured every evil which war of the 
most aggravated description can inflict, was the first to make 
overtures for peace. The despotic authority of the Medici over 
the Florentines had been totally overthrown during the troubles 
in Italy, and their family banished from Florence. To obtain the 
restoration of his aspiring house was the project paramount above 
others in the negotiations of Clement with the emperor. Charles 
desired to receive the Imperial crown from the pope^s hands ; for 
until after the ceremony of his coronation, his dignity was deemed 
imperfect, and in state documents from foreign powers, he was 
addressed only as the ^' elect emperor.^' Private interests, there- 
fore, blending thus with poUtical and patriotic motives, a treaty 
was negotiated between the emperor and the pope, and proclaimed 
with great ceremony in the cathedral of Barcelona, during the 
month of June, 1529. Its principal stipulations were that the 
emperor should re-establish the Medici in Florence, and bestow 
his natural daughter. Marguerite, in marriage on Alexander de 
Medici, Clement's nephew ; and that all the places and ports ap- 

¥3rtaining to the territories of the Holy See, should be restored, 
he pope, on his part, granted the investiture of Naples to 
Charles and his successors, on condition of the annual presenta- 
tion of a white horse in token of the vassalage of the sovereign of 
Naples to the Holy See. The pope, moreover, agreed to share 
with the emperor the right of nommating to ecclesiastical bene- 
fices within the NeapoUtan dominions.* 

* Mezeray, Abr6g€ ChroiioVog. ^ 
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This treaty satisfactorily concluded, the most difficult task 
remained yet to accomplish, which was to restore the equilibrium 
of Europe by the reconciliation of the emperor with IVancis I. 
The personal enmity of the two princes had to be vanouished, as 
well as their political differences adjusted; for the recollection of 
the insulting epithets so liberally applied at the period of their 
mutual defiance, still rankled in their hearts. The necessity, 
however, was imperative : Prance stood on the brink of ruin ; 
another adverse campaign was sufficient to exhaust her financial 
resources. Neither was the condition of the emperor much 
superior to that of his rival : the devastations of the Infidels in 
Hungary and in the duchy of Austria; the fierce contentions 
agitating Germany ; and the spirit of democracy which ranged at 
large in the provinces of the Low Countries, and from which 
Spain herself was not exempt, warned Charles to make timely 
concession. The duchess d'Angouleme offered to undertake this 
important negotiation ; while the emperor nominated his aunt, 
the archduchess Marguerite of Austria, widow of Philibert II., 
duke of Savoy, and regent of the Low Countries. 

The town of Cambray was selected for the theatre of the 
negotiations. The duchess d'Angouleme arrived there in the 
month of July, 1529, accompanied by Marguerite and the king 
of Navarre, and attended by a numerous suite. It was always a 
part of the policy of Francis L to impress the emperor with an 
exalted idea of the wealth and boundless resources of his king- 
dom. Madame, therefore, made her entry into Cambray with 
ostentatious parade. She was preceded by an almost interminable 
train of baggage-waggons, cars, and mules laden with coffers. 
The number of these vans is stated to have been three thousand, 
and that the procession took more than three hours to defile 
through the gates of the town. The cars, when emptied of their 
contents at the palace assigned to the duchess d^Angoul^me, were 
then driven outside the town to an open space, where a huge en- 
campment, with tents for the shelter of the numerous attendants 
and the beasts of burden was formed. When the baggage had 
passed, the bishop of Cambray, and the principal Flemish and 
Spanish nobility of the court of the archduchess rode out in 
procession to receive and escort Madame and her suite into the 
town. Four hundred pages and gentlemen-at-arms, clad in 
gorgeous costumes, preceded a brilliant cavalcade of the chief 
nobles of France, who rode two and two before the open litter in 
which sate the duchess d'Angoul^me and the queen of Navarre, 
Amongst the nobles were the chancellor Duprat cardinal A<5» Si<SQfis^ 
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the marshal de Montmorency, the admiral de Brion, the counts 
de la Tour, de Humieres, and de Chateaubriand, with many other 
nobles and prelates. Around the litter in which Madame and 
her daughter sate, marched four-and-twenty Swiss guards, bare- 
headed, carrying halberds, and wearing chains of gold. Another 
very richly adorned litter followed that occupied by Madame, in 
which rode the duchess de Vendome and her mother-in-law, the 
duchess-dowager de Vendome, and the countess de la Trimouille, 
a lady also of the blood-royal of France. Then followed a great 
number of the unmarried ladies of the court, mounted on palfreys 
superbly trapped with housings of crimson -velvet fringed with 
gold. Another detachment of guards and archers attended this 
long procession of horsewomen; and the cavalcade closed by a 
line of chariots drawn by mules, conveying the attendants of all 
the royal and noble ladies in the procession.* 

Madame and the queen of Navarre proceeded to the Abbaye de 
St. Aubert, to visit the archduchess Marguerite, who awaited 
them with impatience. The princesses embraced with cordiality, 
and they afterwards conversed apart for some minutes. Margue- 
rite and her mother then retired to the lodgings prepared for 
their reception in the Hotel de St. Paul : yet, despite the cor- 
diality of their reception, the remembrance of the complicated 
negotiations at Toledo, and the inflexibility then displayed by the 
emperor and his ministers, caused many a boding presentiment 
to rise in the mind of Madame and her daughter. 

All the European powers watched with indescribable interest 
the opening of the conferences : ambassadors arrived at Cambray 
from the confederated princes of Italy ; Henry VIII., king of 
England, despatched the bishop of London and Sir Thomas 
More to aid in a negotiation to restore to France the children 
'^ of his very dear brother and perpetual ally.^^t Madame and 
the archduchess Marguerite continued to meet on terms of 
cordial amity ; and in order to conduct their conferences with 
greater secrecy, a private communication was opened between 
their abodes, which were contiguous. J 

* Sandoval, — ^Historia del emperador Carlos V., lib. xvii. Louisa, in the 
opinion of the Spanish historians, put the crowning point to the haughti- 
ness of her deportment, by demanding that the keys of the town of 
Cambrajr should be delivered to her every night. This request the autho- 
rities of the town contrived to evade. 

+ Letter of the cardinal Wolsey to the duchess d'Angouleme. MSS. 
de B6th., No. 8530, fol. 15. This letter is published by Capefigue,— Hist. 
de Francois I. 

f Sandoval,— Hist, del emperador Carlos V. 
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The old ground of the negotiation was industriously retraced 
by the two illustrious ladies ; the emperor, at first, insisting on 
nothing less than the adoption of the treaty of Madrid without 
modifications. Madame, however, proved inflexible as Margue- 
rite had been during her sojourn at Toledo, in rejecting its many 
objectionable clauses ; and, at one time, affairs took so adverse 
a turn, that the plenipotentiaries were on the point of closing 
their parley. If Madame had not possessed more moderation 
and patience than her impetuous son, Europe might have deplored 
the prospective miseries of a renewed contest. The duchess 
d*Angouleme despatched Du Bellay with letters to the king, who 
was at Compi^gne, detailing the obstacles she met with. 
Irritated beyond measure, Francis, as soon as he had perused his 
mother's, despatch, wrote as follows : — " Madame,* Langey is 

{'ust arrived, and has made me comprehend the treatment you 
lave received, and their last reply to your proposals. As you 
justly observe, God is on our side, who is judge of the sincerity 
with which we have proceeded in the matter of this peace; 
therefore, Madame, I regret the trouble that you have taken ; 
which, however, cannot be said to be without its fruit, if only for 
the example of courteous deportment that you have displayed 
before them. Since the emperor esteems my friendship so little, 
and has so great a desire to achieve the ruin of my kingdom, I 
have good faith in God that ere long he will be macie to feel that 
I should have proved as desirable a friend as I am now a des- 

Serate foe. Therefore, Madame, I pray you believe that God 
oes everything for the best, and give yourself no more concern, 
but return to me without delay .^^ 

Madame, however, aware how indispensable was peace to her 
son's affairs, determined to persevere. In a few days, the arch- 
duchess wrote to inform her that the emperor consented at last to 
waive his claim to Burgundy, and to accept the two millions of 
golden crowns in lieu, so long fruitlessly tendered by Francis. 
This grand impediment removed, Madame and the archduchess 
renewed their conference : the greatest mystery was observed by 
the two princesses; and the dissimulation of the duchess 
d'Angouleme effectually baffled the precautions of the am- 
bassadors of the League, who were fearful — and, as it proved, not 
without reason — that their interests would be overlooked in the 
treaty then under consideration. At length the convention, 
which it had required four years of perpetual recrimination to 
complete, was proclaimed to be accomplished. The clauses of 
♦ Bibl. Roy. MSS. de B^th., No. 8506,— Gw^g&^^. 
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the treaty of Madrid were rigidly adopted, except in the matter 
touching the cession of Burgundy ; in lieu of which, and for the 
ransom of his sons, Francis was to pay the emperor the sum of 
two millions of golden crowns, or 200,000 pounds sterling. The 
marriage of the king of France with queen Eleanor was confirmed ; 
but an additional clause was inserted in the treaty, stipulating 
'^ that if sons should be born to Francis and Eleanor, they should 
inherit the duchy of Burgundy, to the prejudice of the elder 
children of the king/^ The emperor stipulated, moreover, for 
the reversal of Bourbon^s attainder, and that his heirs should be 
reinstated : the principality of Orange was likewise to be restored 
to Philibert de Chalons, and an indemnity for its sequestration 
paid to the prince of 10,000 golden ducats. Francis agreed to 
undertake the liquidation of the emperor's debt to Henry VIII., 
as before arranged; and, moreover, to redeem from the king of 
England, for the sum of 50,000 crowns, a golden fleur-de-lis, 
richly jewelled, and containing a fragment of the true cross, 
which had been left in pledge to Henry VII. by the emperor's 
father, the archduke Don Philip, on his passage through England 
in 1506.^ 

Francis thus obtained, as far as he was himself concerned, the 
reception of the terms that he had offered to the emperor's envoy, 
the Sieur de Praet, at Bayonne, immediately after his return from 
captivity. Though the treaty of Cambray confirmed the king in 
the possession of the duchy of Burgundy, he was reduced to the 
humiliating necessity of abandoning his allies to the mercy of the 
emperor.t Great, therefore, was the consternation felt by the 
representatives of the confederate princes assembled at Cambray, 
when they were apprized of the nature of the treaty concluded 
between the royal ladies : the assurances of the duchess d'An- 
gouleme, that nothing should be concluded against or without 
the assent of the late allies of her son, had inspired a degree of 
confidence which augmented their disappointment. Yet the very 
existence of France depended on the successful negotiation of 
peace: and this fact was, unhappily, so notorious, that the 
ambassadors of the Italian princes seemed almost to indulge in 
wilful delusion by supposing that France, in her extremity, could 
afford to stipulate for other interests than her own. 

The peace so urgently needed was signed on the 24th of July, 
between the hours of ten and eleven at night, and proclaimed 
with great ceremony in the church of Notre Dame de Cambray, 

* M^m. de Du Bellay. — Sleidan Commentar. Sandoval, Hist, del Emp; 
Carlos V, f Mezeray, Abr6g^ Chronolog. 
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in the presence of the queen of Navarre, of the duchess d'An- 
goulSme, and of the archduchess Marguerite of Austria, on the 
.4th day of August, 1529.* High mass was first chanted by the 
bishop of Cambray. When this service concluded, the duchess 
d^Augoul^me, the archduchess Marguerite, and the duke of 
Suffolk, envoy-extraordinary from the king of England, rose 
simultaneously from their seats, and approaching the high altar, 
kneeled on cushions of cloth of gold. The bishop of Cambray 
then received the oath for the solemn maintenance of the treaty, 
made in the name of the Emperor, and the kings of France and 
England, by the two duchesses and the duke of Suffolk, who each 
laid a hand on the Holy Scriptures, and upon a fragment of the 
true cross, during the ceremony. Te Deum was then chanted, 
and largesse proclaimed to the people. Madame afterwards 
adopted a singular method of testifying her liberality in celebration 
of this happy event. She caused a magnificent platform to be 
erected outside the hotel de St. Paul — the palace she occupied 
in Cambray. A buffet of rich plate, consisting of drinking 
vessels and platters, was placed upon it by her command ; and 
throughout that day and the following one, spiced wines, hypocras, 
and other refreshments, were liberally served to all who presented 
themselves.f- 

Madame next hastened to apprize her son of the circumstance. 
" The security, monsieur, in which your royal person is placed 
by the peace which it has pleased God to bestow upon you, 
gives me such contentment that I esteem my own life as nothing 
m comparison to this blessing,'^ wrote the duchessf to her 
idolized son, immediately after the ceremony concluded. *'As 
I understand by your letters, and from M. le grand maitre,§ 
that all I have done meets with your complete approbation, I 
regard my past toils as hours spent in pleasant and delightful 
repose ; and I certify to you, monseigneur, that you have been 
communicating with one whose highest happiness and glory it 
is to see you satisfied and prosperous.'' 

The king immediately repaired to Cambray to give his per- 
sonal ratification to the Paix des Dames, and to confer with the 
archduchess regent of the Low Countries. It is related that for 
several days Francis excused himself from granting audience to 
the ambassadors of his late allies ; and that when at length their 

♦ Eloges des Enfans de France, par Hilarion de Coste. 

f Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. Carlos V., lib. xvii. 

i Bibl. du Ex)i., MSS. de B^th., No. 8471. Capefigue, Hist, de Franjois I, 

§ The marshal de Montmorency. 
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demand for an interview could no longer be evaded, the king 
received them with painful restraint. Francis shrank jfrom 
making even the implied avowal that the banner of France was 
no longer potent enough to shield his allies. He excused him- 
seK for giving assent to such a treaty, by pleading the necessity 
of his kingdom, and his ardent impatience to deliver his sons 
from captivity. 

Such was the final issue of the battle of Pavia ; the conditions 
of peace which had been so peremptorily rejected by Marguerite 
while at Toledo, were accepted after her departure as a dernier 
ressort by Montmorency, and afterwards by the king, to meet 
with disavowal on the return of Francis to his kingdom. The 
articles then proposed by the king and rejected by Charles V., 
after nearly three years of bloodshed and calamity, were eventually 
received by the emperor, and formed the basis of the peace of 
Cambray. 

To Madame, 

** M^re a bon droit, qui soy-meine s'oblye 
Pour conserver ceuk-lk qui d'eUe ont vie !"* 

was reserved the glory of concluding the pacification which 
restored comparative prosperity to France; and that repaired, 
in some degree, the calamities occasioned by the rebellion of the 
constable de Bourbon — an event which her own pride and avarice 
so fatally influenced. 
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* Epitre du Roi h Madame Marguerite, sa soeur. 
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The king and the queen of Navarre, meantime, took their 
departure from Cambray soon after the arrival of the king, and 
journeyed to Blois, where they remained together until joined by 
Madame, after the conclusion of her conference with the arch- 
duchess regent. 

Notwithstanding the poverty of the kingdom, Francis con- 
tinued to enlarge and embellish his numerous palaces ; and im- 
provements on an extensive scale were in progress at Blois when 
Marguerite and her husband arrived there. The queen issued 
directions that great expedition should be made to complete the 
works before the arrival of Madame and the king. The build- 
ings, nevertheless, progressed so slowly, that when this event 
occurred Madame found the castle in so comfortless a condition 
that, needing repose after her recent exertions, she removed with 
Marguerite to Fontainebleau. 

The king of iftvarre then returned to Paris, ito superintend the 
collection of thf money requisite for the ransom of the dauphin 
and his brother } for the sum previously granted to the king for 
the purpose had been expended in the prosecution of the war. 
During the four months subsequent to the ratification of the 
treaty of Cambray, the greatest activity prevailed. The sum of 
twelve hundred thousand gold crowns, which Charles had stipu- 
lated for to be paid by the 1st of Marcjh, 1530, before the young 
princes were permitted to touch the soil of 'Ei^\>ka^> ^"^^ '^sw 
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amount of money so enormous, especially in the impoverished 
condition of the French exchequer, as apparently to rend^ ite 
collection impossible in so short a period. To Duprat, his 
dexterous finance minister, Prancis confided the levy of this 
general subsidy for the ransom of his sons. Every town through- 
out the realm contributed with promptitude to the call. Paris 
gave four thousand gold crowns. The church, the nobles, and 
hundreds of private gentlemen contributed largely. Loans were 
joyfully lent on the sole security of treasury bonds, by numbers 
of individuals — a dangerous experiment under the ministry of 
the unscrupulous chancellor. With all these contributions7"am^ 
the required amount fell short. Francis then appealed again to " 
his nobles, after first setting the example of sending to the mint 
articles of virtu to an immense amount in gold, to be melted 
down and coined into crowns. The king of Navarre, who had 
so zealously served the king before in a similar emergency, ren- 
dered now still more effectual service. He gave silver vessels 
of very considerable value to be coined into money ; while Mar- 
guerite sacrificed her gold and silver plate for the same purpose. 
The example set by the royal family was followed by the cardinal 
chancellor, by the marshal de Montmorency, the admiral de Brion, 
the archbishop of Bourges, and by the high bailiff, the provost, 
and the governor of Paris, who all, upon receiving a simple 
acknowledgment sacrificed their argenterie for the deliverance 
of the royal children.* It redounds to the credit of Francis to 
state, that at a more prosperous period of his reign, exact resti- 
tution was made by him of all the articles so liberally lent. The 
most remarkable incident connected with this spontaneous levy 
is, that nowhere is the contribution made by the duchess d'An- 
goul^me to purchase the freedom of her grandchildren on record. 
She then possessed enormous weath from the confiscated estates 
of the unfortunate constable de Bourbon, assigned her by the 
king : besides, it was ascertained after her decease, that at the 
time the kingdom was taxed to the utmost to raise the sum de* 
manded by the emperor, Madame had eleven hundred thousand 
gold crowns in her private treasury. It can only be presumed, 
therefore, from the repeated marks of devotion to the cause of 
her son which Madame had given, that perceiving the liberal 
disposition of the nobles to contribute for the ransom of the 
princes, she reserved her treasures for contingencies — which, 
under the improvident rule of Francis were sure to occur — of a 
nature less likely to enlist popular sympathy. 

* Capefigue, — ^Hist. de Eraa^oia I., et la Renaissance. 
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When a sufficient quantity of precious metal was amassed, 
imother difficulty arose in the apparent impossibility of coining 
so large an amount of money by the period specified in the 
treaty. The emperor's subtle tactics were so much dreaded, that, 
lest he should make any unavoidable delay a pretext to declare 
the treaty null, Francis instructed his ambassador to request 
Charles to accept part of the treasure in ingots — a prayer the 
Imperial council thought proper to refuse. 

Guillaume du Bellay* was next despatched to London to 
treat with Henry VIII. respecting the sum of nine hundred 
thousand crowns, which Francis had taken upon himself to 
liquidate for the emperor, in addition to the two millions payable 
for the ransom of the princes. King Henry behaved in the most 
noble and generous manner towards his *' dear friend and per- 
petual ally.'' He remitted altogether the five hundred thousand 
golden crowns which the emperor owed him as an indemnity for 
the violation of his marriage contract with the princess Mary ; 
he declined to receive payment of the remaining sum of 400,000 
crowns for the space of five years, and presented the jewel which 
the king had engaged to redeem for the sum of 50,000 crowns, 
as a gift to his godson, the duke of Orleans.f 

During these negotiations the queen of Navarre remained at 
Fontainebleau with Madame, whose health was daily becoming 
more uncertain. About this time Marguerite took into her 
service the brother of the king's painter Jannet, an artist of 
considerable merit. The queen wrote to the chancellor of her 
duchy of Alen^on, directing that a pension of £200 might be 
assigned Jannet, whom she desires may be despatched to her at 
Fontainebleau, as she had present need for the exercise of his 
talent.J Both Francis and his sister accorded munificent 
patronage to art of every description. Painters, poets, and 
sculptors found cordial welcome at the court of France; and 
with noble liberality the king dispensed to them pensions out of 
his private revenues. The privy purse accounts of the reign of 
Francis are filled with memoranda of his generosity, and his 
patronage of art and science, whenever the opportunity to do so 
presented itself. In works of art in gold, silver, and jewels, 
Francis expended enormous sums. His palaces were adorned by 
the exquisite sculptures of Benvenuto Cellini. Cups, shields, 
and rich carvings of Scriptural subjects glittering with jewels, 
adorned his buffets. The decorations of the altars in his chapels 

* Sieur de Langey. f MIm. de Martin Du Bellay. 
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dazzled the beholder : ivory and gold were moulded into yases^ 
chalices^ and reliquaries by the .wonderful art of Finiguerra or 
Cellini. Images of the saints, and especially of the Holy Virgin, 
of exquisite beauty, kindled the fervour of the faithful; and 
shrines of filigree work, studded with gems of priceless worth, 
adorned the chapels of the Louvre, and those of the palaces 
of Fontainebleau and Blois. 

The looms of Flanders and of Oenoa yielded the magnificent 
king and his court fabrics of sUk, velvet, cloth of gold and of 
silver, and damasks. Marguerite's usual article of apparel was 
velvet, when not attired for court ceremonies : on such occasions 
etiquette required that she should array herself in a costly robe 
of cloth of gold glittering with jewels. Madame d'Estampes 
usually selected cloth of silver for her habits of ceremony, 
which harmonized well with the transparent clearness of her 
complexion. 

In the adornment of the chambers of his palace, Francis 
showed no less profusion. Carvings in wood of marvellous finish 
wreathed the portals and the ceilings of innumerable apartments 
in the king's favourite castles of Chambord and Fontainebleau. 
Venetian mirrors in frames elaborately adorned, reflected the rich 
silken hangings powdered with fleur-de-lis, or embossed with the 
king's device and initial, and the ebony cabinets inlaid with gold, 
silver, and mother of pearl, placed in all the apartments. Within 
these cabinets were inestimable treasures of ait : enamel portraits 
of the most beautiful women of the court ; gems engraved with 
Scriptural subjects ; silver filigree work ; jewelled medallions of 
saints ; and scent boxes filled with rare perfumes. Musk was the 
favourite perfume at the court of Francis ; because its costliness 
was excessive. Books richly blazoned were dispersed throughout 
the royal apartments for the edification of the courtiers : some 
contained records of the chivalrous deeds of renowned knights of 
old ; or during the earlier period of the reign of Francis, beneath the 
gorgeous covers of others reposed the heretical, yet eloquent ora- 
tions of Lefevre, or of his patron the bishop of Meaux, of Erasmus, 
or of Louis de i3erquin. Almost all things that the world then 
produced, beautiful to the eye, or ravishing to the senses, were to 
be found within the palaces of the king of France. Marguerite, 
therefore, when absent at her distant palaces of Argentan or 
Nerac, never felt completely happy, or ceased to pine for the 
refinements of her brother's court. Identified with the king as 
the sharer of his confidence and his magnificence. Marguerite, 
"ii5 second self," ^' his mignonne,'' as Francis called her, was his 
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constant companion^ and the only person^e with whom^ 
throughout his reign^ the king unbent at all times both in public 
and in private. Great as was the secret influence of Madame 
d'Estampes, she was not exempted from the profound deference 
exacted by the king from every member of his court towards the 
Foyal family ; and one of the causes which tended most to per- 
petuate her power, was her pliability of character, and her defer- 
ence to the imperious will animating the son of Louisa of Savoy. 

Marguerite was at this period again within little more than 
four months of her accouchement; consequently not being able to 
travel rapidly, she quitted Fontainebleau very early in the month 
of March for Blois, leaving the king and Madame to follow. It 
was Marguerite's great desire to accompany her brother to 
Bayonne, to meet queen Eleanor and the young princes. Her 
disappointment was therefore severe, that her condition rendered 
the accomplishment of this wish uncertain; though, if no impedi- 
ment arose to retard the exchange of the princes, the queen hoped 
to be able to witness Eleanor's marriage. Accordingly, escorted 
by the king of Navarre, she commenced the first stage of her 
journey southward. On the day following Marguerite's arrival 
at Blois, the king of Navarre set out to join Montmorency at 
Bayonne. The queen hastened to write to the marshal to inform 
him of her husband's departure from Blois : by her perpetual 
recommendations of him to Montmorency's care, it would seem 
as if Marguerite dreaded the effects of the dissipations of the 
court on the king's character. ''When the king of Navarre 
arrives," wrote Marguerite to the marshal, '' I pray you counsel 
him in all that he has to do, for we both place perfect confidence 
in you. As you are with him, I fear not that everything will go 
well ; excepting that I am afraid you cannot prevent him from 
paying assiduous court to the Spanish ladies."* Though the 
firmest mutual attachment subsisted between the king and queen 
of Navarre, Henry's devoted homage to the fair dames of the 
court was a subject upon which, throughout her life. Marguerite 
was susceptible. Being both fascinating and gallant, the popu- 
larity of the king of Navarre was great; and his joyous disposi- 
tion sometimes led him into greater compliances with the 
^dissipated fashions of the court than Marguerite quite approved. 

The king and the duchess d'Angouleme arrived at Blois before 

the 8th of March, on their road to Bayonne. Marguerite, 

however, whose health always suffered dreadfully during her 

pregnancies, was so much indisposed as to render it unsafe, in 

* MS. Bib. Roy., F. de B^th., No. 8549. 
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the opinion of Madame, for her to continue her journey. The 
duchess, therefore, at once decided that her daughter should 
remain at Blois, until after her accouchement. If Madame had 
then continued her journey to the frontier, the disappointment 
would have been overwhelming to Marguerite ; but suddenly the 
most serious interruption occurred to Montmorency's embassy, 
which, but for the decision evinced by queen Eleanor, would 
have again met with an untimely and disgraceful failure. The 
cardinal chancellor, whose artifice was never at rest, conceived the 
notable project, unknown to his royal master, of authorizing an 
alloy of the precious metal coined into crowns, in order to appro- 
priate the surplus to replenish the treasury.* A rumour of this 
fraudulent device coming to the ears of the Imperial envoys, the 
metal was tested, and found to be a mixture of gold and copper. 
The indignation of the fiery constable of Oastille, Velasco duke 
de Frias, chief of the Spanish deputies, was unbounded: he 
suspended all negotiation ; and but for the remonstrance of queen 
Eleanor, would instantly have remanded the young princes to 
their dreary prison at Pedra^o. Eleanor wrote pressing letters 
to Madame, praying her to interpose; and in consequence of the 
queen's representations, orders were despatched authorizing 
Montmorency to offer compensation to the Spanish deputies for 
the deficiency in the weight and value of the specie. Thfe 
negotiation was at length resumed ; but as no reliance could be 
placed in the integrity of Duprat, the most humiliating scrutiny 
commenced of the moneys delivered. The masters of the French 
and of the Spanish mints met on the frontier : each gold piece 
was separately tested, weighed, and deposited in a strong chest 
supplied by the Spaniards.f Forty-eight cases were thus filled^ 
and sealed with the signets of the French and Imperial envoys, 
each one containing the sum of 25,000 crowns. Four months 
were consumed in this tedious process, during which, queen 
Eleanor and the young princes remained at Fuenterrabia, under 
the surveillance of the constable of Castille. 

This delay rendered it totally impossible for the queen of 
Navarre to accompany Madame to Bayonne. ThQ consort of the 
marshal de Montmorency, meantime, who was likewise prevented 
from sharing in the fatiguing ceremonies of the queen's reception, 
was invited by Madame to pass the interval of her absence with 
Marguerite. Madame also decided that the duchess de VendCme 
should remain with the queen of Navarre, to afford her pleasant 

* M6m. de Du Bellay. Dupleix. 
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soeiety and consolation. Margaerite expressed great eagerness 
for the arrival of Madame de Montmorency ; and Madame even 
Condescended to write to the marshal^ and request that he would 
husten the departure of his consort for Blois. The queen offered 
to send her barge and rowers up the river Loire to Qien, to meet 
Madame de Montmorency,* who, nevertheless, for some reason 
trhich appears to have been satisfactory to Marguerite and her 
motheT, declined the invitation, and remained at Chantilly. 

The king and Madame quitted Blois about the end of April 
and journeyed to Amboise. Here Francis entertained his 
expectant court with a fight between the lions kept in the royal 
menagerie at Amboise and a bull. After a brief sojourn at the 
castle, the king advanced by slow journeys to Bordeaux, where 
he took up his abode, pending the settlement of the fierce dis- 
putes of daily occurrence between the deputies on the frontier. 
Marguerite assigns unbounded praise to Montmorency for the 
temper and diplomacy which he manifested, and the tact displayed 
by him in rescuing the French cabinet from the embarrassing 
position in which it was placed by Duprat^s artifice. In a letter 
which Marguerite wrote to Madame de Ch&tillon, sister of the 
marshal de Montmorency ,t she says: ''If M. de Bayonne 
returns to aid the grand-master in his negotiation, beg him to 
say to the latter from me, that there is nobody who thanks God 
with greater sincerity than I do that this affair is likely to 
terminate so honourably for him ; and that not only does he lay 
both master and mistress under the deepest obligation, but he 
binds our race in gratitude to him and his, even to the fourth 
generation.'^ J In another letter written to Montmorency him- 
self. Marguerite, after lamenting her absence from the scene of 
negotiation, and her separation from Madame and the king, 
writes : " I thank God, after so many hindrances and vexations, 
that He has at length given you grace to attain our ends with 
such credit and honour, that father, grandmother, and all who 
love the princes, must be either very ignorant or very ungrateful 
who did not feel more obligation to you than to any other 
individual.''§ The end that Marguerite congratulated Mont- 
morency so greatly on having attained, was the consent of the 
constable of Castille to deliver over the royal children and queen 

• MS. Bibl. Roy., F. de B6tli., No. 8550. . 
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Eleanor on condition that a farther sum of 40^000 crowns was 
paid as an indemnity for Duprat's base coinage^ after he had de- 
tained the king and the highest dignitaries of France for upwards 
of two months on the frontier. 

At length the forty-eight cases of crowns having been duly 
examined and sealed^ preparations were made for the exchange. 
The same ceremonial was observed as at the release of Francis. 
A large barge was moored in the centre of the river Bidassoa ; 
two French gentlemen and two Spanish cavaliers before the 
exchange took place crossed to either bank of the river, to ex- 
amine and proclaim that no surprise was meditated by either 
nation on the other ; and that neither the French nor the Spanish 
noblemen empowered to effect the exchange, wore other arms 
than a sword three feet long, and a poniard.* The gentlemen 
having satisfied themselves on these points, returned, and 
stationed themselves in the barge lying in the centre of the 
stream. Both parties then appeared on the banks of the river : 
queen Eleanor, with the dauphin and his brother^ standing 
within sight, beneath a magnificent tent erected just outside the 
town of Fuenterrabia ; Montmorency, the archbishop of Bourges, 
and the count de Tende, taking their station in front of the boat, 
which was laden with the cases of treasure. The dauphin and 
the marshal de Montmorency then simultaneously entered a boat. 
A brief delay then occurred; for queen Eleanor, before she 
quitted the Spanish territory, addressed the haughty constable of 
Castille, and publicly expressed her displeasure at the harsh treat- 
ment which the royal children had experienced, in order, says the 
chronicler, ''to demonstrtae the affection she felt for M. le 
dauphin and his brother, and her respect for and desire to 
espouse their father the king.'^t We know not with what 
demeanour Don Hernandez Velasco received this reprimand 
from the lips of the royal sister of his sovereign ; but doubt- 
less Eleanor was heartily weary of the fastidious punctilio 
displayed by her coun&ymen during the protracted nego- 
tiations. 

It was between six and seven in the evening of Sunday, 
July 3rd, 1530, when the boats put off with their precious 
freights. In the one boat sat queen Eleanor, the two princes, 
the constable of Castille, and another Spanish nobleman ; in the 
other was Montmorency with the treasure, accompanied by the 
archbishop of Bourges, and the count de Tende. The exchange 
took place in a few minutes, so great was the alacrity of the 

* EUanon de Coste. Eloges des Enfans de Trance. f Ibid. 
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queen and the young princes to touch French ground. A most 
melodious burst of music greeted the princes and queen Eleanor 
on their landing ; the rolUng of drams^ and the shrill notes of 
trumpets and darions, mingled with shouts of welcome from the 
masses of people crowding down to the river's bank, and pressing 
round to gaze on their long absent princes. The marchioness of 
Nassau, grand mistress to queen Eleanor, and four-and-twenty 
young Spanish ladies, meanwhile, had been conveyed across the 
river, and surrounded the queen as she stepped into her litter. 
This litter was exceedingly splendid ; it was composed of cloth of 
gold, embroidered a Paniique in a most sumptuous manner. 
The young princes mounted two palfreys, which were presented 
to them by the marshal de Montmorency ; and placing themselves 
on each side of the litter occupied by queen Eleanor, the caval- 
cade proceeded to St. Jean de Luz. The progress of the royal 
party, however, was so frequently interrupted by the enthusiasm 
of the multitudes, that it grew quite dark long before the cortige 
reached St. Jean. Queen Eleanor then requested the princes to 
dismount and enter her litter, which they accordingly did. At 
about the distance of a mile from St. Jean, the procession was 
met by a deputation of five hundred of the chief inhabitants of 
the town, who each carried a flaming torch. Thus escorted, 
Eleanor and the princes entered St. Jean de Luz, where they spent 
the night.* 

The marshal de Montmorency, meantime, despatched Mont- 
pezat to announce the approach of the queen and the princes to 
king Prancis, who was sojourning with Madame at the castle of 
Toiiars, a place about three miles from Bordeaux. The fatigue 
of the journey from Amboise had produced serious effects 
on the precarious health of the duchess d'Angouleme; and 
when Montpezat arrived with intelligence of the return of her 
grandchildren from captivity, Madame was confined to her 

bed.t 

Leaving his mother at Toiiars, the king departed during the 
evening of Monday, July 4th, and went by water to Langon, a 
town on the river Garonne. The following morning he pro- 
ceeded to Bazas, and from thence to Bochefort de Marsan, where 
Francis determined to await the arrival of his bride and the 
princes. The king was accompanied by the king of Navarre, 
whose splendid equipage attracted universal admiration. Mar- 

* De Coste, Eloges des Enfans de France. Vie de Tranpois de France, 
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gaerite experienced great contentment that her husband was the 
favoured companion of the king : " Monseigneur/* wrote she, in 
a letter to her brother, which he received during his sojourn at 
Rochefort, '' as to the excuses you have been pleased to make 
relative to your retaining the king of Navarre, it is conferring 
so great an honour upon him, that I assure you, /ou could not 
bestow upon him a higher pleasure in this world than to ordain 
tliat he should remain near you, to render you service. As for 
myself, I feel only too happy, as I cannot be with you, that he 
should accompany you/'* The king and his brother-in-law 
were attended by the cardinal chancellor Duprat, by the counts 
de Guise and de St. Paul, and by a multitude of ambassadors, 
prelates, and chamberlains. A hundred gentlemen-at-arms, 
arrayed in uniforms of crimson satin and gold, their pennons 
borne before them by pages in rich liveries, escorted the 
sovereign, " so that it was an admirable sight to witness such 
order, for none of these noble cavaliers surpassed the other in 
splendour of attire, but all was so well and satisfactorily arranged 
that no fault could be found.''t 

Queen Eleanor and the princes, meanwhile, quitted St. Jean 
de Luz, and made their entry into the town of Bayonne, on 
Tuesday the 5th of July. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed ; 
the town being magnificently adorned for their reception. 
Eleanor rested one night in the castle of Bayonne, and the fol- 
lowing morning she continued her journey. At length, late on 
the third day ^ter her entry into Prance, which was Wednesday, 
July 6th, a great discharge of artillery and the clash of martial 
instruments of music suddenly apprized Eleanor that the king, 
impatient to greet her and to embrace liis children, had advanced 
to meet them from the little town of Captieux. The king was 
preceded by two hundred gentlemen of the chamber, and a" 
notable array of noblemen and prelates followed. Queen Eleanor 
alighted from her litter as soon as she perceived the king ; ana 
taking the young princes by the hand, she advanced and pre- 
sented them to their father. Prancis dismounted from his horse 
and gracefully saluted the queen; then turning towards his 
children he clasped them in his arms, shedding tears of joy. 
The dauphin was greatly affected on beholding his father ; but, 
recovering himself, he replied to the congratulations of the 
courtiers, who pressed round him, with a gravity and dignity 
beyond his years, which filled every one with amazement. The 
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youne duke of Orleans, however, manifested his joy by clinging 
round his father's neck, capering about, and indulging in a 
thousand antics. Queen Eleanor then resumed her place in the 
litter; and with the king riding on horseback by her side, she 
arrived after nightfall at the abbey of Captieux, a monastery of 
Urbanist monks, where her marriage with Francis was to be 
solemnized.* 

The queen reposed for a few hours after her arrival at Captieux ; 
but at midnight she rose to attire herself for the nuptial ceremony, 
which was performed at two o'clock in the morning in the abbey 
chapel, by the archbishop of Bourges, upon whom the pope had 
just conferred a cardinal's hat ; assisted by the king's almoner, 
the bishop of Lisieux.f It had been stipulated by the emperor 
that his sister's marriage should be solemnized immediately after 
her first interview with the king, which must account for the 
strangeness of the hour selected by Francis for this ceremony. 
Having thus scrupulously performed his engagement, the king, 
though he surrounded Eleanor with every outward homage, 
manifjBsted not the slightest affection for his new consort. Ihe 
intense aversion felt by Francis for the emperor recoiled on every- 
thing belonging to Charles ; and he had learned to regard his 
marriage with Eleanor as the most grievous of the penalties 
imposed by the treaty of Madrid. The queen's formal gravity 
wearied Francis; he contrasted the sprightly graces of his 
beautiful mistress. Mademoiselle de Heilly,} who was then at 
Toiiars in attendance upon Madame, with the unbending dignity 
of Eleanor's deportment. Doubtless, however, the queen was 
wounded by the coldness and neglect which she experienced from 
Francis ; and displeased, that the king could so have forgotten 
propriety and consideration for her dignity as to nominate Made- 
moiselle de Heilly to be one of the noble ladies appointed to 
meet her on her entrance into France. Eleanor possessed not 
sufficient firmness of character to decline to admit Mademoiselle 
de Heilly; or to insist upon her dismissal from court. She 
had no influence with Francis; and her approbation and dis- 
pleasure were subjects of utter indifference to the king, who 
from the first seldom saw the queen, except in the presence of 
the court. Thus abandoned by her husband, Eleanor sought 

* Godefroy, Grand C^r^monial de France. 
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counsel of the marshal de Montmorency^ whose influence with 
his royal master was apparent ; and during the first months after 
her arrival in Prance sne was guided by his advice. 

From Captieux, meantime, Francis despatched a courier to 
Blois, to convey news of the safe arrival of his children to Mar- 
guerite. The king wrote to his sister in strains of the deepest 
affection : in relating to her his meeting with the ^oung princes, 
he calls his sons " her children/' and bids her rejoice at the pros- 

Eect of so soon embracing them. Marguerite in reply to her 
rother, sends him fervent thanks for making her a participator 
in his joy: ''As it has pleased you, monseigneur, to call your 
children mine, I will not disavow so signal an honour, for I fed 
a certainty that I can never love my own children, whom you 
term yours, so well.''* In a letter which she despatched to 
Montmorency by the same courier, Marguerite desu'es to be 
humbly commended to the queen, and to Messieurs; and she 
bids the marshal assure them of her regret at not being able to 
see them as soon as she wished. *' My messenger will tell you 
also how many joyful tears we shed on receiving this happy 
intelligence of their release. Mv sister de Vendomef is staying 
here with me, and remains until after my accouchement ^ whicn 
event will happen when it pleases God.'' J 

Francis, meanwhile, conducted the queen to Bordeaux, where 
she made a magnificent entry into the city. The royal pair 
arrived by water from Langon. When about half way between 
that town and Bordeaux the barge anchored, and Francis took 
leave of the queen, and proceeded to visit Madame at Touars, 
leaving Eleanor, according to regal etiquette, to make her entry 
into the city alone. The most sumptuous preparation had been 
made by the loyal Bordelais to receive their queen ; and if the 
cheers and enthusiasm of her new subjects, and their eager desiire 
to gaze upon her, could atone to Eleanor for the coldness mani- 
fested by her royal consort, consolation was now amply awarded 
her. 

Early on Monday, the 11th of July, the day of the queen's 
entry into Bordeaux, the countess of Nevers,§ accompanied by 
thirty-four noble French ladies, arrived to receive the queen, and 
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to attend her throughout the solemnities of the day. Amongst 
these ladies were the duchess de la Tremouille^'*' the mar^hale de 
la Marck^t the grand sen^chale of Normandy, Diane de Poitiers, 
Madame de Mirabeau, Mademoiselle de Heilly, and Mademoiselle 
de Biberac. The ladies of most illustrious rank were attired 
alike in robes of crimson velvet. The younger ladies were 
arrayed in crimson satin lined with velvet, their robes being very 
curiously embroidered with gold thread.^: 

The countess de Nevers and her colleagues were entertained by 
the archbishop of Toulouse at a magnificent collation in the 
episcopal palace; and afterwards the countess summoned the 
(ordinal de Toumon,§ the viscount de Turenne, and the lords of 
Humieres, de la Boche, Beaucourt, and de Lude, to a conference, 
to regulate the ceremonial to be observed on their introduction 
to the queen. Whilst they were so engaged, the roar of artillery 
from the harbour announced that the royal galleys were approach- 
ing : the countess de Nevers repaired to the pavilion erected on 
the banks of the Oaronne, and entered the state barge in which 
she was to go down the river to meet the queen. The ships in 
the harbour were gaily decorated with fiags and standards ; all 
the bells in the town of Bordeaux rang merrily, and salutes of 
cannon continued at intervals to echo along the shore. || 

It was about two o'clock in the afternoon when Madame de 
Nevers quitted Bordeaux. A band of music preceded the barge, 
diffusing " most delicious harmony around." It was followed oy 
a procession of four hundred galleys, boats, and vessels of every 
description. As the barge adorned with streamers and flags 
floated down the river, the vessels following it suddenly com- 
menced pouring forth salutes of artillery ; and amidst the cheers 
of the crews, the corthge came to a halt. Madame de Nevers and 
the other ladies rose, wondering what had happened : in a few 
minutes the king passed, on his way to Toiiars. Francis grace- 
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ftilly salated the ladies ; then specially addressing himself to the 
countess de Nevers, he exclaimed: " Allez, allez Madame, et\ 
failea bien voire devoir /^^ 

At length the state galleys conveying queen Eleanor and her. 
suite came in sight. A grand /«« dejoie was then fired by all 
the vessels on the river, which, we are told, resounded for leagues* 
The two vessels speedily came alongside of each other. The 
countess de Nevers was handed from her barge on to the deck of 
the queen's vessel by the duke de Guise and the count de St. 
Paul; and preceded by the grand-master of the household— the 
marshal de Montmorency — she advanced towards the spot where 
queen Eleanor stood, accompanied by the dauphin and his 
brother. 

The magnificence of Eleanor's attire on this occasion exceeded 
anything that had been before witnessed; she seemed literally 
overwhelmed with the weight of the gold and precious stones 
with which she was adorned. She wore a robe of crimson 
velvet, lined with white taflfety, slashed and puffed on the sleeves 
and the skirt. The slashings were bordered with bands of 
jewels; the bottom of the robe and the queen's train were also 
decorated with gems. Her surcoat was of wliite satin, adorned in 
front with knots of gold cord, and bordered by strings of rubies, 
emeralds, and diamonds. The queen's hair floated loosely on her 
shoulders, confined only by a net of gold thread. The abundance 
of her hair was Eleanor's pre-eminent personal charm ; and such 
was the luxuriance of her fair tresses, that we are told, they 
touched the ground. Eleanor wore a cap of crimson velvet, bor- 
dered with pearls, and ornamented by a small white plume. Her 
ear-rings were two diamonds, set transparently, each one of the 
size of a small nut ; round her neck the queen wore a necklace of 
diamonds and rubies, which had been presented to her by the 
king as his nuptial gift. The centre jewel was a diamond of im- 
mense value, of the size, it is recorded, of a crown piece. 
Eleanor's fingers, moreover, were covered with jewels : one rubj; 
ring which she wore was said to be of almost priceless worth, and 
had been presented by Louis XII. to Anne de Bretagne, who be- 
queathed it to her daughter, queen Claude. The queen's shoes 
were of black velvet ; and she carried a feather fan in her hand. 
A little behind Eleanor stood her lady of honour, the countess of 
Nassau, attired in robes of black velvet, it being the custom for 
Spanish ladies of high rank to wear mourning when their hus- 
bands were absent on warUke expeditions ; and the count de 
* Qodefroy, — Grand C6rem. de France. 
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Nawan was at that time invested by his imperial master with a 
lugh command in Oermany.^ 

Preceded by Montmorency, the countess de Nevers advanced 
before the queen and made three profound reverences. She then 
stooped to kiss the queen's hand; but Eleanor embraced the 
ooontesB on both cheeks, and spoke to her in a most affable man- 
ner. Turning then towards the young princes, she presented 
them to the countess, saying with a smile : " Voyez, ma cousine, 
M ces mignons sont empires en Espagne P' After Madame de 
Nevers had made a suitable reply, the queen requested her to 
pres^ the other ladies, all of whom she cordijdly embraced. 
The word of command was then given for the galleys to steer 
into the port of Bordeaux. During the way the queen conversed 
altemateiy in Prench and Spanish, with a condescension which 
enchanted everybody. At the landing place a splendid pavilion 
was erected, beneath which a group of noblemen stood to receive 
the queen ; and amongst whom was the cardinal chancellor. As 
soon as Eleanor quitted the vessel, a salute from thirty-three can- 
nons, twenty-four fauconets, and thirty-two culverins signified the 
event to the more distant quarters of the city. The firing con- 
tinued without intermission for upwards of an hour ; and so great 
was the uproar, what with the pealing of bells and the shouts of 
the populace, that even the thunder of heaven itself, we are told, 
would not have been heard. 

On leaving the barge, the queen entered the pavilion and 
placed herself beneath a canopy of state to receive the address of 
the municipality of Bordeaux. Madame de Nevers stood on her 
right hand, and supported her Majesty^s train, for the functions 
of the countess de Nassau were superseded after the arrival of the 
ladies of Eleanor's household as queen of France. The queen 
returned a gracious reply to the address of the provost of Bor- 
deaux, and was also pleased to accept the present offered to her by 
the authorities of the city. This was a model in fine gold, of a 
ship filled with gold crowns.f The queen then entered her litter, 
and the procession moved towards the cathedral. First marched 
the different trades and guilds with banners and emblems ; the 
archers and the town sergeants following, playing merrily on flutes 
and drums. Next rode the archbishop of Toulouse, between the 
bishops of Condom and Saintes, followed by a train of ecclesias- 
tics. The provost of Bordeaux appeared next, immediately pre- 
ceding the captain of the king's Swiss guards, who was attended 
by three hundred soldiers of his band. Then came a very full 
• Godefroy,— Graad Cdr^nonial de France. f Ibid. 
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band of musicians " playing most delectably/' Next marched 
the parliament of Bordeaux, the members clad in their robes of 
ceremony. A group of noblemen followed, carrying their wands 
of office. Then came the Venetian ambassador, riding between 
the count d'Eu and the duke de Longueville : the papal nuncio^ 
and the duke de Vendome, the duke de Guise, and the English 
ambassador. These noble personages were followed by the duke 
de Nemours and the count de St. Paul. Afterwards came the 
cardinals de Tournon and de Lorraine, riding immediately before 
the papal legate in ordinary, the cardinal chancellor Duprat,* 
who rode alone. Then came the dauphin and the duke of Or- 
leans, surrounded by a hundred gentlemen of the chamber. 
Next came^ the queen's majesty. Eleanor sat in an open litter, 
''so that all men might reverently gaze upon her;*' the litter was 
surrounded by a hundred gentlemen at arms, with their battle- 
axes raised. The countess de Nassau and Madame de Nevers 
rode close to the queen's litter. The other princesses followed, 
riding two and two ; the French ladies mounted on palfreys, and 
Spanish ladies on mules. The procession was closed by the 
archers of the king's guard, armed with halberds.t 

The streets were sumptuously decorated from the Palais to the 
cathedral ; the objects which attracted most attention were three 
large stages, or theatres, upon which actors performed comedies, 
of edifying import. The front of each of these theatres was 
adorned with the armorial bearings of members of the royal family, 
surrounded by an inscription. Eleanor's attention was especially 
attracted by these devices ; and she caused the procession to halt 
that she might leisurely gaze upon them. The first theatre was 
resplendent with the arms of the king, the dauphin, and the duke 
d'Orleans. The legend round the arms of Francis contained a 
warmer greeting to Eleanor, than any she had yet received per- 
sonally from her royal spouse, it was, — '' Veni sponsa mea^ vent 
de Libano et coronaberis" The motto surrounding the armorial 
bearings of the princes was — " Timeie Dominumfilii mei, et Re- 
gem honorate'' The second stage was adorned with the effigies 
of the queen, of Madame, and of the queen of Navarre. This 
theatre presented a most superb sight, we are told, from the in- 
genuity of its decorations. The armorial bearings of the prin- 
cesses -Were blazoned over their effigies. The motto surrounding 
the arms of the queen was—" Filia, inclina aurem tuam obliuis- 

* Doprat cardinal de Sens, et de Ste. Praxede, had just been nominated 
legate a latere in France, by pope Clement VII. 
t Gk)defroy,— Grand C6i6m, de France. 
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c&re damum patris tuV That addressed to Madame was,— - 
^Moment immota tuorum fata tibi." The loyal Bordelais 
caused Marguerite to exclaim : '* Ego regina Jouisque sorar, ac 
PaUadisfiliar* 

After the conclusion of the religious ceremony in the cathedral, 
queen Eleanor was conducted to the hotel of the first president 
of the parliament of Bordeaux, where lodgings were prepared for 
her. it was then very late ; for the queen made her entry into 
the city at four o'clock in the afternoon. After conversing with 
her majesty for some little time, Madame de Nevers took leave, 
to conduct the young princes to Touars to visit Madame, whose 
impatience was extreme to embrace her granchildren. Late 
during the same night, Francis, leaving his children at Toiiars, 
returned to Bordeaux, and took up his abode with the queen in 
the hotel of the first president. 

On the following morning, the king, anxious to present Elea- 
nor to his mother, conducted her to Touars. Madame was still 
exceedingly indisposed, and unable to bear fatigue or excitement. 
She however attired herself sumptuously to receive Eleanor; tod 
as soon as she was informed of her approach, she insisted on 
rising, supported by one of her ladies, from the couch on which 
she reposed. Madame advanced to the door of her chamber to 
meet the queen. Eleanor inclined profoundly before the 
redoubtable mother of king Francis; and with great humility, 
stooped to kiss her hand. Madame, however, would not accept 
this homage, but with very gracious demeanour she kissed the 
lips of her new daughter, and taking her by the hand, led her, 
followed by the king, to the couch from which she had risen, 
and close to which a chair had been placed for the queen. The 
duchess, with her son's assistance, then resumed her recumbent 
position ; but presently the better to converse with the queen, she 
caused a large pillow to be brought and placed so that she might 
recline nearly in a sitting posture. The interview lasted for some 
time, when the king and queen took leave of Madame, and 
returned to Bordeaux.t 

The queen of Navarre resorted to various devices to vary the 
monotony of her residence at Blois. Her correspondence at this 
period was incessant ; indeed Marguerite must have lived with a 
pen in her hand almost at all times. She writes frequentlv to 
Montmorency to prefer a variety of petitions ; for the marshal, as 
grand-master of the household, disposed of every office in his 
department. Marguerite's petitioners were numerous, and of 
* Godefroy,— Grand C^r6m. de France. f I^id. 
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every rank in life. Daring the sojourn of the marshal in the 
south, the queen wrote to request the following appointments : — 
A post in the household of the dauphin for the grandson of 
Monsieur de Villene ;* the ofiBce of controller of the gold and 
silver plate belonging to queen Eleanor for Marc Marchant, who 
held the same post in the household of the deceased queen ; the 
post of furrier to queen Eleanor for her faithfid servant 
Brodeau,t who had served in the same capacity the deceased 
queens Anne and Claude ; the appointment of Charles Mesnager, 
as silversmith in ordinary to queen Eleanor. Marguerite, more- 
over, solicited that a valet-de-chambre, late in the service of the 
dauphin, might be reinstated in his post ; as he had been pre- 
vented by an attack of fever from accompanying the princes into 
Spain : she asks also, that one Pierre Binet may be retained 
again as treasurer to the princes. She indites a long letter to 
pray that the butler and pantler of the princes before their 
departure into Spain may be re-established : " also,'' continues 
the queen, '^ I have heard that Jehanne la Raye his wife, who 
washed the table linen of the late queen Claude, (whom God 
assoilize) wishes to enter the household of queen Eleanor in the 
same capacity.'^J Marguerite earnestly supplicates Montmo- 
rency so to decree. The queen also solicits that the post of 
chief watchman of Paris may be bestowed on her gentleman of 
the chamber, Monsieur de Gonez, who greatly desired the' 
appointment. 

Marguerite also took great delight in superintending the . 
formation of the new gardens at Blois, which the king was con- 
structing at an immense expense. At length, about the 16th of 
July, Marguerite was safely delivered of a prince. Louise de 
Toirviron, the queen's principal midwife, immediately wrote to 
announce the happy news to Madame, who was still sojourning 
at the castle of Toliars. The letter describes Marguerite's 
employments on the day preceding her accouchement : it is as 
follows : — 

Louise de Toirviron to Madame.§ 

"Madame, — This letter is to inform you that the queen your daughter 
was*slighly indisposed yesterday, but was well enough to attend vespers in ' 
the evening, in tne church of St. Calais ; afterwardS she walked for some 
time in the gardens ; she then supped very heartily, and retired to bed about 
nine o'clock. About one o'cIock her illness increased, and at three in the- 

• Jean de Brinon, S. de Villaines, chancellor of the duchy of Alenpon. 

* Yictor Brodeau, valet-de-chambre to king Francis, and under secretary 

ifvuevite. 
i. Bibl. Roy., F. de B6th., No. 8549. § Ibid. No. 8595. 
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aummig, she gave birth to a prince. I assure jou, madame, that by God's 
Uesniiffy both the qneen and her little son are as well as can be. I beseech 
God, iladame, to give yon a lon^ and prosperous life. Written at Blois, 
WndBj, at three hours past midnignt. 

" Your very humble and very obedient subject and servant, 

" L. DE TOIRVIRON." 

The king and queen were at Angoul^me when intelligence 
reached them of the accouchement of Marguerite. Francis was 
transported with joy; he despatched a courier to bear his con- 
gratulations to Marguerite, and published an edict bestowing 
npon his sister and her husband the privilege of creating a 
freeman in every guild throughout the realm, "in order to 
manifest to my very dear and beloved brother-in-law, the king of 
Navarre, and to our sister, his consort, the joy we feel at the 
birth of our very dear and beloved nephew, John, prince of 
Navarre.''* The little prince was privately baptized ; and a few 
days afterwards he was committed to the care of Madame de 
Sifly, to be reared at the castle of Lonray, with his sister the 
princess Jeanne. 

Marguerite's recovery was rapid ; and corresponded with her 
eager desire to be well by the time the king arrived at Blois, that 
she might accompany the court to Pontainebleau. Francis was 
conducting the queen to visit all his royal palaces in succession ; 
and seemed to take pride in displaying the wealth and magnifi- 
cence of his court to the sister of Charles V. 

The king arrived at Blois early in August; it appears also that 
the health of Madame had improved enough to enable her to 
undertake the journey thither from Toiiars, as queen Marguerite, 
in a letter to the king, speaks of her mother as being with her, 
and earnestly desiring his presence. After sojourning at Blois 
for a few days, the court removed to Fontainebleau, a palace 
which Madame liked better than any of the other royal residences 
of France, because she found the air there most salubrious. 

Madame de Montmorency, meantime, had presented her hus- 
band with an heirt to his proud titles ; and as soon as she was 
able to travel, she journeyed to pay her respects to the queen at 
Fontainebleau, where Francis held his court with great splendour 
for some months. Marguerite wrote warm congratulations on 
this event to the marshal ; for Montmorency was still detained by 
the Spanish deputies at Bayonne, who seem to have been very 
backward in tendering receipts for the large ransom they had 

♦ Ordonnances de Francois I., t. ii. Archives Judiciares. 

IThe eldest son of the constable de Montmorency was bom at Chantilly 
uly, 1530. 
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received. Her own health. Marguerite stated, was improving ; 
hut she relates that she retarded her recovery hy standing, one 
day, longer than it was advisable, in conversation with the 
countess de Nassau, who was yet in attendance on her late 
royal mistress.* Probably Eleanor manifested great unwilling- 
ness to part with her Spanish attendants, whose departure would 
leave her almost friendless in the midst of a court where the 
name of the emperor her brother was execrated, and where all 
the calamity which afflicted France was ascribed to his faithless 
policy. It had been ardently hoped, at one time, that the queen's 
influence might induce the king to break off his liaison with Made- 
moiselle de Heilly. But the stipulation made by the emperor in 
the treaty of Cambray, that the duchy of Burgundy should be 
inherited by any children which might be born to Eleanor, to 
the prejudice of the king's elder sons, added to the artful 
insinuations of MademoiseUe de Heilly, that Charles had accom- 
plished the union of his sister with the king in order to have a 
trusty spy at the court of France alienated Francis more and 
more from his queen. It must also have been painful for 
Eleanor to witness the national poverty, and the dearth of money 
which ensued after the payment of the ransom of the princes, — 
calamities openly laid to the charge of the emperor j for it was 
impossible that she could refrain from associating herself, in some 
degree, with the popular obloquy under which her House had 
fallen. The king's privy purse had likewise suffered to a serious 
extent ; as all the sums expended on the queen^s sumptuous entry 
into the kingdom were defrayed by Francis. The buildings ai 
Fontainebleau were in consequence suspended for want of funds j 
this was a privation beyond the fortitude of Francis to submit to, 
for these " buildings,'' were his especial delight. He therefore 
issued an order commanding a great sale of timber to the amount 
of £100,000 in his forest at Fontainebleau, to be proceeded with 
most expeditiously : "Nevertheless," adds the king, *' not to lose 
time, and that my buildings may not be retarded, it is my will 
that the provost of Paris and others take counsel together, and 
find some merchant who will be willing, on the faith of my 
commission authorizing the sale of timber, to advance a sufficient 
sum of money, without delay, for my said buildings.''t These, 

* Lettre de la R^ine de Navarre au mar^chal de Montmorency. MSS. 
Bibl Boy., F. Beth., No. 8550. 

t Lettre du roi au grand mwtre de Montmorency. MSS. de B^th., No. 
8664s, BibL Roy. This letter is published by Capefigue. — Hist, de 
Franpois I. 
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the bvonrite "buildings/' of the king at Fontainebleau^ were on 
a moat extensive scale. The works were confided to the famous 
Vrimaticcio^ who furnished many of the architectural 
, besides contributing by his pencil to the embellishment 
of tEe interior of the palace. It was to defray part of the expen- 
ses for the construction of the Cour Ovale, and the magnificent 
chtteau du Donjon^ that Francis commanded this sale of timber 
at Fontainebleau. The galerie, now called that of Francois I., 
was likewise in progress. This splendid gallery is ISO feet long 
and eighteen in width ; the ceiling was painted in fresco by ll 
fiosso, whom Francis greatly favoured, and the artist has there 
represented, under mythological guise, some of the chief events 
in the life of the king. This noble apartment led to another, the 
fiayonied retreat of Francis and his gifted sister, and one in which 
they passed many delightful hours together. It was here 
Francis placed the library which he had collected with such care 
and expense: books purchased from every city in Europe 
throng^ his cabinets; rare manuscripts also were there trea- 
sured; some brought from the East by the Greek savants, who 
found so cordial a welcome in France ; others, gorgeous with rich 
blazonry, developed the gradual progress of art in elegance of 
design and colour, and in exquisite finish. The two most beau- 
tiful illuminated manuscripts of the age, '^Les Heures de la 
Beine Anne de Bretagne,'* and the *'Livre des Toumois du roi 
B^n^,*' were included in the king's collection. A poet himself, 
Francis delighted in the chivalrous ballads of the middle ages, 
and in the lays of the irouvh'e; the imagery of the southern 
poets, clothed in the harmonious cadence of the ancient Proven- 
cal dialect, aflforded him unceasing pleasure. "With Marguerite 
sitting by his side, and surrounded by everything that was beau- 
tiful in sculpture, painting, and carving in precious metals, 
Francis here admitted to audience the learned men and artists 
whom his munificent patronage encouraged. One day Bud& 
delivered before the illustrious pair some eloquent and learned 
oration on the literature of Greece or Rome ; or Guillaume Petit, 
bishop of Senlis, the friend of Erasmus, read aloud the works of 
that theologian ; another day Benvenuto Cellini would present 
himself to submit the marvellous produce of his chisel; or 
Leonardo de Vinci, to lay at the feet of his royal patrons the 
portrait of one of those Madonnas, with golden tresses and 
pensive features, which his pencil so often reproduced. Mar- 
guerite excelled in needlework of every description ; and during 
these stances her fingers were busily employed in tapestry work ; 
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or in embroidering for some graceful design furnished her by the 
artists whom her brother had summoned to Prance, to improve 
and superintend the silk fabrics of his loyal city of Lyons. 

But duty soon summoned Marguerite from the splendours and 
intellectual enjoyments of her brother^s court. The little prince 
of Navarre, despite the care of his faithful gouvernante, Madame 
de Silly, seemed gradually wasting away, without suffering from 
any malady which the physicians could detect. Late in the 
autumn of the year 1530, therefore, Marguerite and her husband 
took leave of the king, and removed to their castle of Alen9on, 
which was about three miles distant from Lonray, where the young 
prince and princess of Navarre resided. Marguerite found her 
son in a very weakly condition, and presenting a painful contrast 
to his sister the princess Jeanne, who was a robust and merry 
child of nearly three years old. The precarious state of her 
infant proved a great affiction to the queen and her letters 
at this period are written in a most desponding tone. Her 
own health soon began to suffer from anxiety, increased by 
the bad news which she constantly received of Madame's con- 
dition. 

The queen, amid these chagrins, solaced herself in, laying out 
the gardens and embellishing the park attached to the castle of 
Alen9on. The site of Marguerite's garden at Alenpon, we are 
told, was very beautiful ; it was planted with groves of ever^ 
greens aud fragrant shrubs, " so that in summer it resembled a 
terrestrial paradise,'' all which trees and flowers she caused to be 
tended with the greatest care. Probably her infant, also, was 
brought from Lonray to be under her watchful eye. Neverthe^ 
less, despite the care lavished upon him, and the treatment of 
the learned maitre Jehan Goinret, the little prince drooped, and 
expired on Christmas Day, 1530, at the age of five months and 
a-half. It was a melancholy close of the year for Marguerite, and 
her grief was vehement. The queen took an affecting way of 
apprizing her subjects of Alen^on of the loss she had sustained, 
and of her resignation to the dispensations of Providence. She 
commanded placards to be posted in the principal quarters of the 
town announcing the sorrowful event. Beneath were these 
words:— '^Dieu I'avoit donne, Dieu Pa oste !"* The little 
prince was interred in the mausoleum of the dukes d'Alen^on at 
the church of the Holy Virgin in Alengon, on the day following 
his decease. After the funeral obsequies terminated, the queen 
caused a solemn Te Deum to be chanted, in thanksgiving for her 
* Oraison Funbbre de Marguerite, par Charles de Ste. Marthe. 
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vAialfs happy release frum the world.'*^ She then wrote the 
falloiniig letter to her brother: — 

Queen Marqueettb to the KiNo.t 

f^MonBeigneur, — As it has pleased God to take to Himself him whom yoa 
aeknowledged as your own little son, and whom you honoured so greatly as 
to itnoioe with me at his birth, I write— in the fear that you aud Madame 
fl^T be deeply erieved at this sorrowful event — ^to beseech you both rather 
to rgoice at the glory to which he has been translated than to bewail his 
4q)artiire. If it pleases God to preserve you both in good health, I will 
fij to bear all other earthlv tribulations patiently ; for, monseigneur, the 
Idciig of Navarre and myself are content to submit to the will of Him who 
^in, if it pleases Him, give us many more children to serve you, and 
lieNdeurs, your children. To your good favour and affection, monseigneur, 
we very humbly commend ourselves ; and beseeching you to pardon me for 
not having written to vou sooner, and more in detail, I remain 

" Your very humble and very obedient sister and subject, 

** Mabouebite." 

Ever sensitive of the afflictions and vicissitudes which befel his 
sister^ Francis hastened to console her. The duchess d^Angou- 
liine was too ill to be informed of her daughter's loss ; but the 
king sent the bishop of Bayonnej: to Alen9on^ to condole with 
Marguerite^ and to deliver this letter : — 

King Feanois to his sistee the queen of Navaeee.§ 

** If Fortune, tna mwnonue, had not for many years made trial of our 
fortitude, I should applaud her for seeking fresh proof of her power over 
us ; but, knowing from long experience that all thmgs belonging to me are 
purs, dlie ought to have divined that what is yours is also mine. There- 
fore, if you enaured grief for the loss of my children, which were yours idso, 
and the first children belonging to you deceased, it is my turn now to bear this 
sorrow. Rebel not, therefore, and do not cease to combat misfortune, our 
old and persevering foe ; but think that this is the third child of yours, and 
the last of mine, whom God has called tq join the glorious company above 
—a consummation attained by them with little toil ; but one which we our- 
sdves are still earnestly labouring to achieve. Wipe away, therefore, your 
bitter tears ; render obedience to God— and give proof of your accustomed 
fortitude by applying to this, your own case, the pure aud wholesome 
counsel wmch, under similar adversity, you tendered to me. By thus 
doing, instead of fruitlessly lamenting this grievous death, you will render 
your company very agreeable to us and to our mother ; who, with her gout 
and her accustomed sorrows, seems at this moment to be unconsciously 
celebrating in her own body the obsequies of her offspring. If you rejoice, 
therefore, only in the comfort you are conferring on your frienas, you will 
console her in the midst of her heavy afl^ction, ana will bestow on your 
brother a joy — the plenitude of which you alone are capable of appre- 
ciating." 

♦ Oraison Funebre de Marguerite, par Charles de Ste. Marthe. 

t MS. de B6th., No. 8624, Bibl. Roy. 

i Jean du Bellay. § MSS. B6th., No. 8624, Bibl. Roy. 
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The bishop of Bayonne was, moreover, instructed by the king 
to press for Marguerite's immediate departure for St. Germain, 
where the court was sojourning. But the affliction which had 
recently befallen her greatly affected the queen's health and 
spirits ; and she felt, as yet, unable to travel ; or when arrived at 
court to partake in the excitement caused by the preparations 
then going forwards for the approaching coronation of queen 
Eleanor at St. Denis. In reply to Montmorency's letter of 
condolence on her loss. Marguerite wrote : — " Mon nepveu, your 
letter, I assure vou, gave me as much consolation as any I have 
received. You have aided me to bear the burden of grief, which, 
without the help of God, I should have found more grievous 
than I thought. I was very glad to hear of your return to 
court ; and I beg you to believe that however short your distance 
may be from it, your absence is felt there all the same. We will 
not fail to follow your advice, and quit this place* as soon as we 
can ; for since we have been here, although the king of Navarre 
finds himself in good health, I have been so indisposed and 
feeble that it will be a great effort to me to travel. Believe, 
however, that I feel marvellous concern at being so far from 
Madame, when I know that she continues to suffer so seriously; 
and I shall never be at ease until I rejoin her. I beg that my 
recent affliction may not be mentioned to her until after my 
arrival. You may say to her, however, that since my abode in 
this place I have been much indisposed, but that I shall quit it 
without delay.'^t 

The king and queen of Navarre probably arrived at St. Ger- 
main some time during the month of February, 1531. It was a 
great effort for Marguerite to depart from Aien^on, to enter on 
the splendid festivities of her brother's court, at which all the 
great and illustrious of the kingdom were congregated, to attend 
the queen at her coronation : Marguerite, nevertheless, was com- 
pelled to put restraint on her feelings ; and to take her place in 
the festivals and pageants with which this event was celebrated. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Removal of the queen of Navarre for change of air to St. Cloud — Illness of 
Madame — She summons her daughter — Her dread of death — Departure 
of Marguerite and her mother to Fontainebleau — ^Misunderstanding 
between the king and Marguerite — Uneasiness of the queen — Her letter 

* Alenpon. f MSS. de B6th., No. 8549, Bibl. Royale. 
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to her brother— France is ravaged by plague and famine — ^Visit of the 
pzinces to Fontainebleaa to see Maclame— Her failing health — Margue- 
rite writes her fears respecting Madame to the king— liouisa despatches 
the cardinal de Toumon to her son at Blois — Dangerous attack ot illness 
experienced by Madame — ^Her employments when at Fontainebleau — ^The 
anxiety felt by Marguerite — Her letter to the king — The Sorbonne renews 
its persecution — ^Lefevre is cited to defend his faith — He applies to queen 
Marguerite for protection — She procures his honourable dismissal from 
the post of royal librarian, and affords Lefevre an asylum at N^rac^ 
Mai^erite publishes her poem, " Le Miroir de TAme Pecheresse" — 
8he IS disliked and feared by the Sobonne — She satirizes the cruel zeal 
of the theolonans — Her poem of " L' Inquisiteur" — Condition of Germany 
—Election of Ferdinana as king of the Romans — ^The League of Smalk- 
alden — The confederated princes send ambassadors to ask protection from 
the king — ^They are received by queen Marguerite at Fontainebleau — She 
sends them to Blois, with a letter to Montmorency— Displeasure felt by 
the Universities — ^Marguerite causes the book of Hours to be translated 
into French for her own use — ^The precarious condition of Madame— 
Marguerite imparts to her mother the opinion of the physicians that her 
recovery is impossible — Ravages of the pestilence in the neighbourhood 
of Fontainebleau — Departure of Madame for Romorentin — She proceeds 
as far as Gr^s — Her illness increases — Letter written by Marguerite to 
the king — Circumstances attending the decease or the duchesse 
d'Angouleme — Marguerite's grief — She is joined by the king at Fontaine- 
bleau — They remove to Chantilly — Funeral obsequies of Madame — King 
Francis writes to the emperor to impart the decease of his mother — The 
reply sent by Charles — Marguerite visits JB^arn — Coldness felt by the 
king of Navarre for the king and the marshal de Montmorency — The 
queen visits her nephews at Amboise — Her letter to the king — Arrival 
of queen Marguerite at Beam — She appoints Roussel to be her chaplain 
in ordinary— Innovations in religion sanctioned by the queen — Her 
protection of reform — Progress of the king and queen of Navarre through- 
out their principalities — They establish a cloth manufactory in the town of 
Nay — ^Popularity of queen Marguerite — Her charities — Her interview 
with Elias at ramiers — The sovereigns effect a reformation in the 
criminal code, of the principalities — Wise administration of the king of 
Navarre — ^Marguerite's park and gardens at Pau — Her literary occupa- 
tions and theological studies — La Messe a sept Points—She dismisses 
Solon, one of her chaplains, from her service — The king of Navarre 
sanctions his consort's proceedings — The queen causes a sacred drama, 
written by herself, to be performed in the great hall of the castle of Pau 
— The heretical tendencies of this composition — Displeasure felt by the 
cardinal de Grammont — Religions persecution in the south of France. 

The health of the queen of Navarre still continuing very feeble 
and indifferent, she was advised by her physician Goinret to try 
change of air. Early, therefore, in the month of May, Margue- 
rite took up her abode at St. Cloud— a village— though it boasted 
then of only an episcopal palace"^ — that was much frequented for 

♦ The summer residence of the bishop of Paris. 
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the purity of the air, and for the virtue of its water, which was 
supposed to possess rare medicinal qualities. 

Marguerite derived great benefit nrom her sojourn at St. Cloud : 
nevertheless her residence there was short ; for Madame, whose 
health had not failed throughout the recent fatiguing ceremonies, 
suffered a relapse, and impatiently asked for her daughter's 
society. Louisa^s constitution was exhausted by the frequent 
returns of the disorder from which she suffered. Medicine failed 
now to afford her relief, but seemed to aggravate the pains which 
she endured. Her mind, nevertheless, was clear and energetic 
as ever; and with that wonderful self-command which always 
distinguished her, Madame continued to take the same active 
share in her son^s counsels. There were seasons, however, when 
this mental activity was succeeded by hours of gloomy depression ; 
and she was admonished by a warning voice within, that human 
skill could no longer arrest the progress of the malady bearing 
her to the grave. Eeligion exercised few softening influences 
over the stem character of Louisa; and no fervent trust that 
God would assuage the severity of her suffering, and cheer the 
sorrowful hours intervening before her inevitable separation from 
those she loved most on earth by inspiring the sure hope of 
future reunion, as yet shed gladness over the sick-chamber of 
Madame. For days, sometimes, her weakness was so great, that 
she could not rise from her bed ; but Louisa endured the sharpest 
pain, and submitted to the treatment deemed requisite by her 
medical attendants with unflinching fortitude. No one dared to 
apprise her of her danger, for she always evinced a morbid dread 
of death ; and it was understood at court that the preacher, who 
often made that solemn subject the theme of his discourses, was 
sure to lose her favour, and upon some pretext to receive his 
dismissal. '* As if one did not know sufficiently well that the 
fate of all is to die,^' Louise used scoffingly to remark. " Preach- 
ers, when they are at a loss what to say in their sermons, and 
have run the length of their knowledge, invariably take refuge by 
discussing this one everlasting subject of death !^^"^ The theme, 
however, was one of very present and deep interest to Louise j 
though her known displeasure at being reminded of her decease, 
prevented her physicians from admonishing her betimes of the 
fatal symptoms which had recently developed themselves in her 
malady. 

On her return to St. Germain, the queen of Navarre was dis- 
tressed at the change in her mother's condition. Tormented day 

* Brantome. 
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g|Ha4 nigbt by acute pains in the stomachy and by continued 

sickness^ combined with her usual sufferings from gout^ Madame^s 

. ezifftence had become a burden to her. Notwithstanding her 

a^OnesS) Louisa still admitted Duprat to daily audience^ and im- 

^^guteA her opinions on state affairs. Braillon^ one of her 

iL^hjsicians^ alone gave Madame hope of recovery ; and even pro- 

Imised to undertime her cure. By his advice, probably, the 

'jdochess resolved to remove from St. Germain to Vontainebleau, a 

jplace which agreed remarkably well with her constitution. 

..Accompanied by Marguerite, Madame performed the journey by 

islow stages, reposing in her litter. This painful journey was 

Diobably commenced about the end of June. Madame took 

leave of her sou at St. Germain, who promised to visit her at 

¥ontaiiiebleau, as soon as political affairs rendered it possible for 

him to quit the capital. 

Before she left the court, a trifling misunderstanding occurred 
between Marguerite and her brother, which occasioned the queen 
great uneasiness. It arose merely about a word that Marguerite 
had unthinkinglv used when speaking of the precarious condition 
o£ Madame, and of her fears respecting her brother^s health, 
which had been reported to the king by the officious interference 
of some person, whose name is not recorded. Francis watched, 
almost with a lover's jealousy, every word uttered respecting him 
by his beloved sister. In this matter, however, the king seems 
to have been most needlessly susceptible ; for the whole of Mar- 
guerite's offence was, that in conversation she had expressed a 
conviction that she should survive both her brother and Madame. 
This assertion appeared to Francis as treason against their "loyal 
trinity/' and a crime for' Marguerite to contemplate such a 
possibility. On taking leave of his sister, therefore, before her 
departure from St. Germain, the king reproachfully repeated her 
words, and added, " that, perhaps, as she had said, God had 
ordained that her life should exceed his own, and that of 
Madame/' These words, but especially the manner in which 
they were uttered, distressed Marguerite greatly ; and at the end 
of the first day's journey she wrote the following vindication to 
her brother : — 

Queen Margueritb to Fbanois I.* 

" Monseignenr,— You well know that it is not in my power to conceal 
from you anything, or even to dissimulate my thoughts ; for all my life long 
it has been my habit to speai to you without fear or reserve, expressing my 

* Bibl. Roy. F. du Suppl. Fran., MS., No. 99. 
VOL. II. ^ 
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wiabes as to mj brother, in order, afterwards^ to rcoeive your cotnmjind, aa 
that of one who stands to me in stead of a father, and from whom I recciTo 
all that I possess or can hope for in this world, and for whom I ha\T esteemed 
the sacrifice of my own will a privilege*^ and shonld deem either my life happy, 
or my death glorious^ if only I might render you service. But, monseigneur, 
it cannot he that God has doomed me to the misfortune that this my eomtant 
aim is unknown to yon; and that tho voluntary obedience, whioh I have 
tendered out of love for you, should have produced so contrary an effect, 
as to put into your mind, that whicli mioe cannot even dwell upon without 
iusupportahle paiiL From the purgatory of this fear, I very huiobl? beseech 
you» monseigneur, to give me reliei, aua to do me the honour to beneve that 
if ] liave said that I ought to be the last survivor, it was thinking to receive 
the summit and perfection of every mlafortujie and sorrow that God can 
inflict upon one of his creatures j for, monscigueur^ if my desire corres- 
ponded with the fear that I eipresaed I should have taken more troahle to 
preserve my life and my health than I have done, I feel sure, monscigneur, 
that you do me the justice to believe this ; but the words that you said to 
me when we took leave of you, " That perhaps God had ordained that my 
life should exceed your own, and that of Madame," have shace weighed so 
heavily upon my heart, that unless I had written this letter in the nope of 
receiving the reply from yon which I so greatly need, I am sure my life 
could not long have sustained this suspense ; for I have neither aim, nope, 
not intention, but to live and die, 

*' Your very humble and very obedient subject and slater^ 

" MAaOUDBITE." 

This explanation appears to have given satisfaction to the 
king, and to have effaced every painful feeling from his mind. 
I'rancis exacted from his sister a perfect unity of thouglit, senti- 
ment, and affection, with himself. The pure sisterly love which 
Marguerite bore him, so unselfish in its devotion^ was inexpressi- 
bly soothiug to Francis, oppressed as be often was by cares of no 
sliglit magnitude. The sympathy, which Marguerite deeply felt, 
and expressed so well^ the king always depended upon. No one 
could supply the place of Marguerite. Madame dominated in 
the council; the duchesse d'Estampes ruled during the hours 
V. iiich the king gave to pleasure and dissipation ; MoEtmorency 
and Brion, when Eraocis gathered his noble cavaliers to indulge 
in manly and chivalrous pastimes : hut his sister was his dearest 
fi-iend and counsellor— -Marguerite's voice and her cjiresses con- 
soled the king in his hours of depression* Her admonitions alsoj 
spoken with the freedom alone becoming to the king's sister, 
were yet devoid of the authoritative peremptoriness which Madame 
occasionally assumed while privately conferring with her son, 
Francis made Marguerite the depository of his secrets and future 
designs. Every act of Marguerite's life testified how fervently 
she returned the trust reposed in her by her brother. She 
employed her skilful pea in rccordiug his praises, in prose and 
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verse ; and in writing those numerous letters so carefully trea- 
sured by Frauds^ and which have descended to these days. Her 
diplomatic talents were always at his service ; and her knowledge 
of languages aided the king and his ministers on many occasions, 
where, but for her, a most inconvenient revelation of political 
measures, not yet matured, must have ensued, had assistance been 
asked from the learned men of the capital. 

Marguerite wrote the following sonnet, addressed to her bro- 
the(r--K)n some occasion when h^ jealous umbrage had taken 
alarm. 

'< Ce n'est qu'ung cneur, et ne sera jamais 

De voQS et moy, ainsi je le promectz, 

Quelque chose que voos poisse advenir. 

£e ssuig ne peult aa contraire veuir 

Ny la raiscm : aussi je m'y soabzmectz. 

"Ma voolont^ k la vostre remectz , 
Parolle et faictz entre toz mains je mectz ; 
Puisqne je venlx vostre ainsi deveniry 
Ce n'est qu'un cueor ! 

"Ainsi da tout k voos je me conunects, 
Qui vostre sois et seray desormai s 
Mienlx qu'oncques ; mais plaise voos sonyenir 
l)e nostre accord, pour nous j mainteuir 
A tonjoursmais : puisqu'en vous me desmecte ' 
Ce n'est qu'un cueur !"* 

The fatal epidemic, meanwhile, continued to ravage France, 
decimating the population. The scarcity of provision had rather 
augmented than decreased: the rain, which had fallen almost 
without cessation from the month of January, was succeeded by 
a hot burning sun, which pouring its fierce rays on the stagnant 
pools and marshy districts of the country, fearfully increased the 
mfection.t The people were tormented by swarms of loathsome 
insects, generated by the unwholesome condition of the atmos- 
phere. In vain the labourer sowed his crops; the seed was 
either destroyed, or the young shoots devoured as soon as they 
reached the surface of the earth. Several cases of plague had 
occurred amongst the inhabitants of the little hamlet of Fon- 
tainebleau ; yet though Madame was aware of the fact^ her 
restless desire for change predominated over her fear of infection. 
Orders, however, were transmitted for the immediate removal of 
the royal children from Fontainebleau to the castle of Amboise, 
around which measures were taken to cut off communication 
with adjoining districts. 

* Captivity du roi Frangois I. f Faradin. Hist, de Notre 7 
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Madame arrived at Tontainebleau about the middle of June, 
1531. She was followed by the king and queen; for the 
anxiety which Francis felt about his mother's health was extreme. 
The change of air seems to have wrought a temporary benefit in 
the condition of Madame. She was no longer wholly confined to 
her couch ; and she found herself able occasionally to take exercise 
in the gardens. Seeing that Madame was improving in health 
beyond his most anxious expectations, Francis made but a brief 
sojourn at |Fontainebleau, and, accompanied by Eleanor, he pro- 
ceeded to Blois, where his '^ buildings^^ needed inspection, having 
previously received a promise from his mother that she would 
join him there as soon as she felt equal to renew her journey. 
At the desire of Madame, the king sent a command to the 
governor of the princes at Amboise, authorizing their return to 
Eontainebleau to visit their grandmother. 

The princes arrived a few days after the departure of Francis, 
when Madame was suffering more than usual from depression and 
weakness ; for a secret presentiment haunted her that she had 
taken her last farewell of her idolized son. The coming of her 
nephews, therefore, was hailed by Margaret as a most opportune 
event. The endearments of her favourite grandson, the little 
duke d'Angouleme, roused Louisa from her melancholy bodings, 
while he cheered her by his childish mirth. It was the nature of 
Louisa^s malady to excite hopes which sometimes the brief inter- 
val of a night cruelly dissipated. Anything that afforded dis- 
' traction to her mother's mind, and relieved it from gloomy 
depression, was therefore joyfully welcomed by Marguerite ; and 
she hastened to communicate her delight to her brother at the 
cheering effect this visit of the princes had had upon the spirits 
of Madame. Aware of the king's partiality for his third son. 
Marguerite reports to him a speech made by the little duke, then 
a bold and forward boy of nine years old, which she thought 
would give him pleasure. 

Queen Marguerite to Francis I."^ 

" Monseigneur, — ^I have not feared to trouble you with this letter, in 
order to report the improvement in the health of Mad&me, which has failed 
her gravely since your departure, until this afternoon, when she received a 
visit from three fittle doctors, who speedily made her forget her pain. I 
assure you it is impossible she could nave derived greater benefit than she 
has done from this visit. The princes, however, were yerj sorrowful and 
discontented when they learned vour departure ; for M. d Angouleme had 
made up his mind that if he could only see you again, never to loose your 
hand; tor he says, that even if you go to hunt the wild boar, he knows that 

* Bibl. Roy. F. du Suppl. Fran., MS. No. 70. 
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you will take good care that nothing harts him. Believe me, monseignenr, 
that Madame, while listening to this and other discourse, coold not refrain 
bom shedding abondance of tears, which have done her great good ; for 
yon know the saying — 

" ' Qui plenre larmes par amour, 
N'en sent jamais mal ny douleur.' 

I close my letter by assuring you of the good health of the princes, whom 
I beg that God may speedily restore to you. Monseigneur d'-Aore* has given 
me ample assurance tnat they are healthy and under good treatment, as I 
hope YOU will soon judge for yourself. I beseech you, monseigneur, aJways 
to nold in gracious favour 

" Your very humble and very obedient subject and mignonne, 

" Marguerite." 

For some few days the health of Madame seemed making 
steady progress. Accompanied by her daughter, she went to 
hear complines in a nunnery in the neighbourhood of Fontaine- 
bleau ; her spirits rose, and she spoke of being soon able to join 
her son at Blois. The cardinal de Toumon remained in atten- 
dance upon the duchess, but Louisa, in the sanguine hope which 
this temporary improvement in her health inspired, insisted on 
despatching lum to Blois to inform the king of the favourable 
change. " Madame, after hearing complines with the nuns, found 
herself so much better, that her discourse became brisk and stir- 
ring as ever, as our messenger will inform you, monseigneur,^' 
wrote Marguerite to her brother. ^^ Madame commanded him to 
return to you, because, as she jestingly said, she had come to the 
conclusion that he was a better sportsman than an ecclesiastic.^'t 
The opinion which Louisa playfully expressed of the cardinal de 
Toumon was true enough; the fulfilment of his ecclesiastical 
duties was seldom permitted to interfere with his assiduous atten- 
dance on the court ; and the pleasures of the chase, because 
patronized by the king, were far from being abjured by the dex- 
terous cardinal. The unusual exertion made by the duchess 
d'Angouleme occasioned, however, a relapse of her malady. 
About midnight, after sleeping comfortably for several hours, she 
awoke suffering excruciating pain, and was soon after seized with 
sickness, which continued during a considerable part of the night. 
Towards morning, Madame was able to take some slight repose ; 
and though much weakened, she was again free from pain before 
the departure of the cardinal. Marguerite wrote a detail of 
Madame's sudden indisposition to the king; but not satisfied 
with the message which she desired her daughter to give, to the 

* Sub-preceptor to the dauphin and his brothers, 
t Bib. Roy., F. du Suppl. Fran., MS. No. 129. 
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effect tliat she felt herself tolerably well again, Louisa sent 
Francis a few lines to exj^ress her disappointment at the inevi- 
table delay she was consequently compelled to make in her 
journey to Bloia. " Monseig'neurj" wrote Madame to her son, 
whom she so yearned to enibnice,* " yoor own feelings must 
testify to yoUj better than I can express it, the depth and fervour 
of the extreme desire which I have to see you, and how displeas- 
ing it is to me that I cannot set out from hence to-morrow. But, 
monseigneur, as yon have doubtless learned from the courier 
Pies sis, I suffered the day before yesterday from violent pains, 
and though it is true that I feel better to-day, yet I am not well 
enough to travel ; for it is not worth while to set out in order to 
be compelled to lake up my abode in the first house by the way- 
pide which I come to/^ In this world, however, there were to he 
^no more bright days for Madame, but hours only of restless 
agony, or of utter prostration, both mental and bodily. "Yes- 
terday Madame found herself very feeble, and nearly fainted 
away, I was not with her at the time, but heard of it afterwards 
from herself^'^'t wrote the queen of Navarre to Montmorency, who 
was with the court at Blois* Marguerite, however, develops at 
length her fears and anxieties respecting her mother's health, in a 
letter which she addressed to the king, probably about the middle 
of iingust, 15 SI, The physicians attributed the increase of 
many of the most aggravated symptoms of Madame^s disorder to 
her pining anxiety to rejoin her son. Marguerite entreats her 
brother, therefore, to contrive some way for the safe removal of 
the duchess to Blois, She gives also an affecting account of the 
way in which the once haughty and strong-minded Louise of 
Savoy passed her time when enjoying a temporary respite from 
the pain which constantly oppressed her. Her greatest solace 
was to assemble the sick and infirm, and with her own hands to 
dress their wounds, in order to make essay of the virtues of an 
ointment which she believed to possess extraordinary healing 
powers. 

Queen Marguerite to Feancis I.f 

*' Mob seigneur, — I do not know how to express forcihly enough the 
limidety and tribulation which afflicts us here; for the good we have been 
accnatomed to enjoy daring vonr absence, ivblch was the society of Madame, 
givea us now greater grief tLati consohition. Whatever constraint Madame 
puts npon her feelings it is easy to perceive, monseignenrj the lamentable 
change which has occurred in her condition; never have I seen her so 
altered and depressed during any one of yonr previous absences. If it 

♦ Bib, Hoy., 31 SS. de Bethnne. 
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pleises joa to be informed of her greatest recreation, it is this — after dinner, 
at the hour when she is accustomed to grant audiences, instead of employinff 
herself with her needle as usual, she sends in quest of poor people afliictea 
with grievous wounds, which she dresses with her own hands, in order to 
trj the efficacy of an ointment that she belieyes possesses singular virtue. 
JBesides» nothing happens that does not seem to add to her depression ; so 
that I am compelled to lament thus to you; but I beseech vou, monseigneuj% 
do not betray what I have written to her, as she would oe displeased. 1 
have, therefore, to entreat you, monseigneur, not to leave Madame longer 
here, deprived of your society ; but when your own health permits, it would 
be advisable to send for her that she may rejoin you, accompanied by only 
a few of her attendants. The remainder of her train can remain here with 
Messieurs. I will stay, also, if it pleases you ; a plan which will gi^e infinite 
contentment to the auke* and his brothers. If I thought that the illness 
of Maidame would terminate favourably, I should not trouble you thus ; but 
the symptoms which I see have determined me to write to you as to one 
from whom it is my duty to conceal nothing, for the love and i^ection which 
I bear you, and the strict confidence subsisting between us — a privilege you 
have always permitted. 

" Your very humble and very obedient subject and sister, 

" Ma&GTJESIT£." 

Rumours, meanwhile, of the fierce persecution carried on by 
the parliament of Paris against the adherents of reform, reached 
the ears of the queen of Navarre, in her retreat at Tontainebleau ; 
which, surrounded as the palace was by a plague-infected district, 
was almost cut oflf from communication with the capital. Certain 
of support from the government even in its most sanguinary 
'designs, the Sorbonne proscribed, censured, and punished with 
fearless rigour. Its terrible authority few now dare defy ; and 
the theologians of Paris once more beheld themselves and their 
doctrine paramount throughout the realm. It was, however, 
only by showing profound deference to the arbitrary Duprat ; 
ana by adopting the decrees of the council of Sens as the foun- 
dation for all ecclesiastical procedures, that the university 
triumphed. The amour-propre of the powerful minister was 
flattered by being considered as both the civil and the ecclesiastical 
legislator of France ; and he was as little prepared to suffer the 
infringement of one of the canons of his council, as to permit 
the violation of any edict which had passed the great seal. 

There was one man in France, hitherto almost privileged to 
avow his preference for the doctrines of the Eeformation, living 
unmolested, secure in the powerful protection of the queen of 
Navarre, and in the gratitude manifested towards him by the 
king for the talent and assiduity which he had displayed in the 
education of the princes. Leievre — for it was he upon whom 

* Prince Charles, duke d'Angoultoe. 
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the SorboiiTie again affixed its terrible glance — had thriee defied 
the censures of the university, and escaped the doom it decreed 
for the heretic, The doctor was residing at Bloisj in the enjoy- 
ment of constant intercourse with the king ; and yearly increasing 
liis iiiinence over the minds of the yoimg dauphiti and his 
brothers. Lefevre^s meekness of character and hia learning 
rendered him at aM times an acceptable companion to Francis } 
the hbrarj at Blois increased greatly under his snperintendence ; 
and the refined taste of the scholar opened to the king many 
paths of literature hithei-to nnexplored, aud which Francis pur- 
sued with eager avidity. Admitted often to the rojal table^ 
Lefevre^s eloquence and liis skill in polemical discussion at once 
interested and surprised the king- At different periods the king 
had in vain oiler ed the highest ecclesiastical dignities in the 
kingdom to Lefevre j but sensible that his religion mnst always 
render him a mark for the malice and enmity of the universities, 
he constantly refused episcopal honours. Not in the least molli- 
fied by this tacit submission to their banj the Sorbonnists now 
resolved on the expulsion of the aged Lefevre from France ; and 
proceedings were instituted, according to the canons of SeoSj to 
recommence the process for heresy, which the university had 
before been compelled to suspend. Some friend of Lefevre's, 
however, gave him timely notice of the contemplated act, and 
warned him to save himself by flight- The doctor of Etaples^ 
however, had experienced too many perils and vicissitudes to 
adopt this hasty counsel at the age of eighty-eight. Marguerite, 
his former gracious patroness, was now his firm friend ; and the 
king owed him both protection and gratitude for his care of the 
young prince Charles. 

The queen of Navarre at once responded to Lef^vre's applica- 
tion, by offering him an asylum at Nerac ; and she> moreover, 
undertook to obtain for him honourable permission to dcpar^ 
from Blois » Accordingly, Marguerite wrote to the marshal de 
Montmorency, under whose control as grand master, Lefevre the 
royal librarian was nominally jdaced, requesting permission for 
the doctor to absent Mm self from Blois, in order to recruit his 
health by paying a visit to a friend. In rehgious matters Mar- 
guerite no longer placed the same dependence on Montmorency 
as formerly ; therefore, she carefully concealed her intention of 
aflording Lefevre a refuge in Beam, The arbitrary di.^position 
of the marshal took umbrage at the temerity of the upholders of 
the new doctrines, in presuming to emancipate themselves from 
the ancient and proscriptive homage paid to the Church of 
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Some. " When kings and nobles render obedience, and states 
proffer homage to the universal father of Christendom, the Pope, 
shall humble and insignificant individuals, men of the pen and 
the robe dare to abstain, and create schism and civil warfare, 
where but for them all would be unity ?*' argued the haughty 
marshal, whose influence in affairs of religion had been latterly 
at the command of the chancellor cardinal, in defiance, as Mont- 
morency well knew, of Marguerite's wishes. 

Knowing that her brother was surrounded by men inimical to 
Lefevre's principles. Marguerite made her demand \\dth great 
apparent indifference and circumspection. She said : " The good 
man, Leftvre, writes to me that he finds himself indisposed at 
Blois; he is, besides, menaced with molestation elsewhere. 
Upon both these accounts, therefore, he would willingly depart 
for a time to visit a friend for change of air, if the king would be 
pleased to give him leave so to do. He has put the library in 
order, having numbered the books and made a catalogue of them, 
which he will deliver up at any time the king may appoint. I 
beg you to obtain from the king the permission which he solicits, 
in doing which you will confer a singular pleasure upon vostre 
bonne tante et amye, Marguerite.''"^ Aware of the danger which 
menaced the venerable doctor, Francis reluctantly granted him 

Crmission to depart; and at the great age of eighty-eight 
ifevre went forth a wanderer from the realm of France. Under 
Marguerite's protection, however, he found a haven of refuge; 
and the good old man passed the remainder of his days at Nerac 
in security and peace. 

For a brief period the reformed teachers were silenced, intimi- 
dated at the rigour displayed towards them. Gradusdly they 
deserted Paris, and congregated in Beam, or in the border towns 
between France and Switzerland, ready to escape for their lives 
when menaced by the terrible chamber of Inquisition, which 
exercised its functions with unabated activity. To Marguerite 
the priesthood vowed the most bitter resentment : the theologians 
of the Sorbonne forgot not that to her influence and support of 
the so-called heresy, they owed the slights they had received 
throughout the reign of Francis ; and that even when the om- 
nipotence of the Roman faith was now authoritatively proclaimed, 
it was she who still afforded refuge to the proscribed. 

Deprived of communication with the capital, and in assiduous 
attendance at Fontainebleau on the dying couch of Madame, the 
queen of Navarre again avowed her participation in the opinions 

* MS. Bibl. Roy., F. de B6th., No. 8514. 
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tlie Sorb Dime strove to crush ; and that by a mocle as exasperat- 
ing to the theologiaosj as it was ui^expected. Margyerite^s 
poem, "Lg Miroir de f&me P^cheresse/^* a book of holy and 
beautiful meditations, was publislxed, by her command^ in the 
antumii of this year, at Akngon, The queen omitted in her 
verse all mention of purgatorj, or the invocation of saints ; and 
passed over other leading tenets of the Romish faith in silence. 
This interesting poem contains the outpourings of Marguerite's 
soul I her doubts, her fearsj her anxieties^ and her aspirations 
after good are all here revealed. The book bears as a motto, the 
words, *' Cor mtindum crea in me, Deits/^ a prayer constantly on 
her lips ; and the opening lines of the poem thus entreat tiie 
indulgence of its readers : 

** Si vous liaez cctte oeuvre toate enticre 
AiT^tez-votis, Sana plus, h la matiere, 
Eq excusaut la rhvTne> et le langagej 
VoyaHt que c*est (f'une femmo Touvrage 
Qm o*a eo soi science nc savoiij 
Fors ang desir que ciiacan puifsse voir. 
Que foict le don de Dicu le Crcatcur, 
Quand il lui plaist jnatifier ung coeur,** 

T!ie poem of the queen of Navarre was received in gloomy 
silence by tlie Sorbonne : at a time when it persecuted heretics 
under the name and the authority of the crown^ the sovereign'^ 
all-powerful sister put forth to the world a composition in which^ 
though the doctrine of Eome was not assailed, yet^ — and this 
appeared to them an evil of gravest magnitude — an absolute 
sflence was maintained on those points she had been long sus- 
pected of rejecting. Marguerite avenged herself for the injurious 
treatment which she experienced firom the Faculty by the keenest 
irony. Her lively salHes of wit and piquant satire enraged her 
dogmatizing opponents : their manifestoes so pompous in diction, 
lagged heavily on the memory when compared with the si 12 iplici ty 
and elegaiice of Marguerite's compositions. In a poem^ or 
^'moralite/' entitled "L^Inquisiteur/^ perhaps composed at this 

* Le Miroir de Fame Pecheresse 011 quel clle rccongnoist sea faultea ct 
pocliez, aussi ses gtkc( s ct benefices a elle faitez par Jesu Christ, son espoux. 
La Marguerite tres noble et precieuse, s'est proposec a ccuix qui de bon 
cuenr l& chereboieut. A Alcn^on, cbez maistre Simon du Bois, MDXXXI. 
Marguerite's poem was translated into English by Queen Ehzabeth. The 
book bore I be Mowing title : *'A godly mcdjtacyoii of the CbristeE sowle, 
compiled in Freticbe bj Ladj Margarete, qnene of Navarre ; and aptely 
trauskled into English bY the right vertuose lady Elyzabetb, daughter to 
[ our late sovercyne, kini^ Henry the YHI, Imprmied in the year of our 
Lorde, 154^8, in Aprjil/' 
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rerj period^ when Margaerite's indignation was strongly roused 
against the Sorbonne for its vindictive persecution of Lefevre, 
she indulges in the keenest raUlerj at the expense of the Faculty. 
The piece opens with a long soliloquy frem the inquisitor, a 
doctor of the Sorbonne, in which he bewails the extension of the 
lefbrmed doctrinesi and threatens to put down heresy with fire 
and fe^ot, unless, indeed, the culprit should be inclined to 
purchase immunity by a bribe. The interested motives which 
induced the theologians to persecute, and their ignorance;, are 
themes touched upon by Marguerite with admirable point. The 
inquisitor commences ms soliloquy thus :— 

*' Le t'emps s'en va toujours en empirant, 
L'on ne fait plus de religion comi>te. 
Nostre cr6dit ([dont je voys souspirant) 
Se poorroict bien en fin toamer a honte. 
Ce savoir nenf, qui le nostre surmonte, 
Nona oustera ennn honneur et bruict. 
Dont tous les jours fault qu'en ohaire je monte 
Jusques a ce que par moy soit destruict. 
Si ie n'avoys qu'aux ignorans affaire, 
Je les ferois retoumer par la craincte ; 
Mais je ne puis les spavans faire taire. 
Qui myeulx que moi ont Tescriture sainote ; 
Car contanter je ne les puis de faincte : 
Toujours leur fault all6guer Tescripture, 
Dont ilz me font soustenir peine maincte, 
Car je ne feiz jamais bonne lecture. 
Grant temps y a que suis passe docteur 
Dedans Paris par ceulx de la Sorbonne ; 
Quatre ans y a que suis inquisiteur 
De nostre foy, sans espargner personne. 
Je ne dys pas que si quelcun me donne 
Ung bon present, pour racheter sa vye, 
Mais que jamais a nuUy mot ne sonne, 
Qu'^ le saulver promptement n'aye envye."* 

Having thus taunted the Sorbonnists with their ignorance of the 
Holy Scriptures, the queen proceeds to recount the line of 
reasoning these theologians adopted to console themselves for 
the unscrupulous manner in which they condemned suspected 
persons to the flames. It is the inquisitor, the hero of the piece, 
who still speaks. He argues : — 

'* Car il vault myeulx qu'un bomme innocent meure 
Cruellement, pour estre exemple h, tous, 

♦ This farce or " morality" of *' L'lnquisiteur," appears in print for the 
first time in the appendix attached to a magnificent edition of the Hep- 
tameron, edited by M. le Roux de Linoy, and published a few months ago 
^y La Soci6t^ des Bibliophiles Franpais. 
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Que c'eat erreur plus longuement demeare 
Par qui noz loix Tont saiis dessus dessoiaba. 
Si Fhomme ineurt innocent, simple et dou3C, 
BieE beureux est, au eiel trouvera place ; 
S4J est mauvai&i soustenir pouvons uoua 
Qu'en le faisant monrirj on lui faict grace/' 

In Germanj, meanwhilej the agitation of religious sects and 
parties continued, Lutlier, supported by the elector of Saxony, 
and by the landgrave of Hessej maintained his ground ; and the 
reformed opinions daily obtained wider dissemination. The 
princes of Germany, arnied one against the other, filled the 
empire with tumult and faction. The E( man Catholic princes 
had formed a league with the emperor at Augsbourg for the 
inainteDance of the faitb, and for the extirpation of heresy. 
Charles, skilfully taking advantage of the excitement agitating 
the states opposed to reform^ procured the election of his brother 
FeTdinandj king of Hungary and Bohemia, as king of the 
Romans* He assembled a Diet at Cologne during the latter 
part of the year 15 SO,* and in a long harangue, spoken in the 
Grermau language^ the emperor, with that wonderful precision 
of detail which most of his public addresses exhihit, explained to 
the electors the necessity compelhng him to demand a coadjutor 
to aid him io the governmeDt of the empire. He expatiated 
upon the extent of his dominions, which prevented him from 
making a long sojourn in any one portion of his territories ; and 
he proceeded to prove to the assembly the benefit which must 
accrue to the orthodox amongst themselves, by the appointment 



I accrue to ine ortnoaox amongst tuemseives, by tne appointment 

H of a responsible and capable governor, in wliomj during his fl 
" absence, the authority of the Imperial throne would centre. H 

The emperor^s representations met with almost unanimous ac- H 
ceptance from the Diet.f The establishment of a system of 
J government by viceroys invested with all but uulimitcd po^vers, 

H was one of the vast political ideas developed by the policy of the 
H emperor Charles Y. To the emperor alone were the viceroys 
subordinate; and in the selection of these important ministers 
his discrimination in no recorded instance was at fault* If 
Charles possessed not devoted friends, his talents, his good for- 
tune, and a certain persuasive and condescending mode of address, 
procured him many zealous partisans. He had the policy, also, 
to attach to himself the members of his own family, by the 
unlimited conhdcnce he professed to repose in their loyalty, and 
also by the splendour of the career he assigned to most of them* 

* Paradin, Hist, dc Notre Temps. Sleidan Commeiifar. 
f Du liellay, Paradinj Hist, de Notre Teinps. 
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To his brother Ferdinand, once a competitor for his Spanish 
crown, Charles showed boundless trust ; nor did he fear to elevate 
him, dniing his own absence, to supreme command over the em- 
pire and the hereditary duchies of Austria. Cortcz and Pizarro 
in Spanish America; Mon^ada and Leyva in Italy ; the empress 
Isabel in Castillo and Arragon ; Ferdinand in Germany ; !Margue- 
rite of Austria, and afterwards Mary queen of Hungiirv, over the 
Low Countries ; each exercised viceregal powers in sei)arate de- 
partments of Charles's vast empire, in perfect submission to his 
system of policy ; while the emperor, from whose genius emanated 
the political theories so ably embodied by his representatives, was 
at liberty to watch over the general welfare, and to organize those 
campaigns by which he maintained his military repute and supre- 
macy over Europe. 

The election of Ferdinand by the Diet assembled at Cologne, 
might almost be called unanimous. Of the six electors, one 
alonei, the Protestant elector of Saxony, absented himself, and 
refused liis suffrage. Eemonstrances were ineffectually addressed 
to the Diet by the Protestant communities of Germany, and by 
the elector of Saxony and his son, the landgrave of liesse, and 
the dukes William and Louis of Bavaria, and other princes, on 
the illegality of Ferdinand's election, which they declared had 
been effected in violation of the privileges conferred on the 
princes of the empire by the Golden Bull. The malcontents 
finding that their petitions were treated with scornful indifference, 
and that Charles coldly summoned them to ratify his brother's 
elevation, instead of replying to their protests, assembled at 
Smalkalden, a small town under the jurisdiction of the landgrave of 
Hesse; where, on the 27th of February, 1531, the princes concluded 
a league amongst themselves for the preservation of the liberties 
of the Germanic Confederation."*^ Ambassadors were despatched by 
the chiefs of the League of Smalkalden to invite the co-operation 
of the kings of England and France in the designs of the princes. 
Thus, by the most perplexing of anomalies, at the period when 
the government of Francis had ceased to act upon the principles 
of that wise toleration which distinguished the earlier years of his 
reign ; and the Sorbonne, authorized by the crown, had decreed 
the extermination of heresy, the demand of the Lutheran princes 
of Germany, soliciting aid from France, was laid before the coun- 
cil. According to the principles professed by its three dominant 
spirits, Duprat, Montmorency, and the duchess d^Angouleme, 
this application should have met with zealous rejection ; but the 
♦ Sleidan. Commentar. 
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constant aim of tlie French cabiBet, since the return of Francis 
from capfeivitjj liad been the humiliation of Charles V, The 
bitter enemy of the emperor^ by inclination as much as by the 
force of circnmstancea, the king of France invariably assumed an 
attitude hostile to the designs of Charli3s. When the emperor 
held the pope captive, and seemed inclined to adopt lenient mea- 
sures towards liis Lutlieran subjects, Francis became the ardent 
champion of the Romish creed. The emperor having become the 
chief of the League of Augsbourgj and who now menaced the 
Lutheran princes with destruction unless thej returned to obe- 
dience to the Holy See, seemed to demand a corresponding 
change in the policy of the king of France, 

In Marguerite and the duchess dM^stampeSj tlie confederate 
princes found zealous friends, whose influence over the king fre- 
quently disconcerted Duprat and his bigoted coterie. The am- 
bassadors of the League of Smalkalden, on their waj to obtain 
audience of the king at Blois, failed not to visit Fontainebleau. 
Madame of course was too ill to admit them to her presence ; but 
Marguerite granted the ambassadors an interview, rather to 
testify iier sympathy in their errand than for anything which she 
might learn from them relative to the progress of reform in Ger* 
many; as the ambassadors could speak the German language 
only — a tongue the queen was not proticient in. Desirous, how- 
ever, of aiding the envoys of the League to the utmost of her power. 
Marguerite despatched a gentleman of her household to accom- 
pany them to Blois, whom she intrusted with a letter in their 
behalf, addressed to Montmorency. Amongst other things the 
queen said: "Mon nepveu, I have sent you the ambassadors 
of the duke de Saxe, and of the landgrave of Hesse. As I do 
not well understand their language, the gentleman who will 
deliver this letter to you served rae as interpreter, so I send him 
that he may also explain their errand to you/^* "Whether Mar- 
guerite's recommendation in this matter would have had weight 
with the king is much to be doubted, had not political considera- 
tions intervened to induce him to support the Lutlieran princes 
in their opposition to the emperor. Italy, the land of poetry and 
romance, and the scene of liis joutliful triumphs, was remembered 

Francis ^\ith bitter and ceaseless regret* If the reformed, and 

'omau Catholic factions of Germany became actually arrayed 

nBj Charles, it ivas argued, must iind himself compelled 

his armies from the Milanese; and thus the duchy, 

king^s ambition, would be left comparatively 

Bihl Koy., F. de B6th., Ko, 8551. 
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defenceless. The king, therefore, courteously received and dis- 
missed the ambassadors of the confederated princes, promising 
that after he had taken counsel of his good brother Henry VIIL 
of England, he would send envoys to treat with them."*^ 

The negotiations of the king with the Protestant League were 
watched with jealous umbrage by the theologians of Paris, who 
fcncied that they detected symptoms of relenting in the king^s 
mind towards his persecuted subjects of the reformed faith. The 
two women whom Francis loved best. Marguerite and the 
duchess d^Estampes, were constantly besieging him with their 

Gayers and solicitations on behalf of the persecuted reformers, 
arguerite's theological studies at Pontainebleau were regarded 
with the utmost suspicion ; and her friendship for, and frequent 
correspondence with the king's confessor, Guillaume Petit, bishop 
of Semis, involved that eminent prelate in much apparently un- 
merited obloquy with the Sorbonne. Gradually, however, the 
fact transpired that the bishop, at the solicitation of the queen of 
Navarre, had translated the Book of Hours, into French, for 
Marguerite's private use, after suppressing, by her direction, the 
most superstitious passages from manv of the prayers, and espe- 
cially those parts of the service in which the Virgin Mary and the 
saints were invoked.***" The irritation of the university was 
intense. While the queen of Navarre was thus suffered to make 
almost open profession of her apostacy from the Church of Rome, 
it was felt that little reliance could be placed on the steadfast 
co-operation of the king for the suppression of reform. 

The knowledge of her unpopularity with the Eomish Church 
gave Marguerite little disquietude. Occupied, while at Pon- 
tainebleau, with her studies, and her assiduous attendance on 
Madame, the little volume translated for her by the bishop of 
Senlis became Marguerite's most precious resource. The health 
of Madame continued steadily to decline, and at the commence- 
ment of the month of September she became so enfeebled as to 
be no longer able to rise from her bed. Her mother's state 
filled Marguerite with anguish. She perceived that Louisa still 
clung to the hope of recovery, deceived by the flattering 
promises of Braillon, her physician. Aware that all shrank from 
the task of informing Madame of her hopeless condition. Mar- 
guerite, after much deliberation, resolved herself to impart the 
intelligence of their approaching separation. Tenderly, Marguerite 
uttered the words which it had become her duty to speak as she 

♦ M^m. de Du Bellay. 

♦ Th^dore de B^e. Hist, des Eglises R^form^es de France, L i. 
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knelt by lier mo therms couch, and bade her place her sole hope in 



God,"*^ Loul 



v^ed the tidi 



she still 



receivea tlie timngs witn agitation^ y< 
continued incredulous that her condition was so desperate as her 
daughter represented it to be ; and she demanded to see Braillon 
and her other physicians. In this interview they doubtless had 
the honesty to confirm Margueritc^s words ; for it was remarked 
that Madam e, after the departure of her physicians^ seemed to 
resign herself to death, and that anxiety respecting worldly con- 
cerns departed from her. Thenceforward Louisa devoted her 
thoughts to prepare for the change which awaited her. Mar- 
guerite's knowledge of the Holy Scriptures liow became a pre- 
cious possession to her : for, tormented by agom'zing pain, 
Madame wns seldom able to attend to the ministrations of her 
confessor^ and in the brief intervals of comparative ease which 
her malady afford ed, the voice of her daughter brought back to 
her ear, words, that the elo(]^uent lips of the bishop of Meaux had 
vainly uttered in the days of her prosperity, but which now 
proved her ouly comfort. Often when the curtains of her bed 
were closely drawn, her attendants over-heard her engaged in 
earnest prayer ; and frequently during the day Madame would 
request them to leave her alone for some hours, and on their 
return traces of emotion were visible on her face. 

The physicians had given it as their opinion that althongh the 
disorder of Madame was necessarily fatal, yet that her life might 
be prolonged for several weeks, The ravages of the pestilence 
having greatly increased in the neighbourhood of Fontainebleau, 
it was therefore deemed advisable to remove Madame from fear 
of infection. The dearth of provisions was likewise so great 
that sufficient quantities of food for the consumption of the 
inmates of the palace could not be obtained; as venders from 
a distance declined to endanger their live^ by communicating 
with the infected district. The danger, at length, became so 
imminent that Marguerite dared no longer write to her brother, 
as she feured that her letters might convey infection. The young 
princes had returned some weeks previously to Amboisej which 
place had as yet escaped the ravages of the fatal epidemic. Not 
a drop of rain had fallen since the commencement of July ] and 
the earth was so parched and hardened that the plough could 
not penetrate it. The flowers and the foliage withered beneath 
the ardent rays of the sun. The herbage was burned ; and the 
cattle died in the field for want of food, and shelter from the 
piercing he:it. The condition of the country began at length to 
* Lc FcrroD, sur Du Haillan, t. ii,. Hist, de Trance. 
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abeorb the attention of Francis^ who, throughout his reign^ suffered 
fbraign politics to engross more of his attention than was con- 
siatent with the prosperity of his people. Lawless disturbances 
broke forth in many of the provinces ; and bands of famishing 
peasantSj armed^ for the most part, with their implements of 
Bgricolture, entered the towns, and forcibly helped themselves to 
food and com. The castles of many of the nobility were assailed^ 
bioken into, and rifled. The highroads swarmed with robbers 
and banditti, who fell on the unsuspecting traveller, and carried 
him off to their strongholds until he consented to purchase his 
liberty by ransom."*^ Measures of repression were hastily adopted 
by the privy council ; but so complete was the physical pros- 
tration felt by all, that the royal command met with imperfect 
execution. 

In the midst of these calamities preparation was made for the 
removal of Madame from Fontainebleau to Eomorentin, in 
Berry ; which castle, the scene of some of the happiest hours of 
her youth, she expressed a longing desire to visit. Marguerite 
ventured to write to Montmorency, that he might inform the king 
of their intended movements. " The health of Madame is so 
variable that I know not what to say. If 1 had written yester- 
day my apprehensions, after seeing her in the state of extreme 
weakness into which she fell, and listening to her own sorrowful 
discourse, I should be obliged to-day to write and revoke my 
fears; for she passed a tolerable night, and declares that if she 
finds herself as well to-morrow morning she will quit this place, 
as we have been advised to do by our physicians and those who 
have visited Madame from Paris ; for the dauger here is so great 
that I dare not write to the king, nor to the queen, and scarcely 
to yourself, for fear that my letter may convey infection.^' In 
the postscript to this letter. Marguerite adds this message to 
Madame de Montmorency : — " The poor plague-bound prisoners 
here, commend themselves to the prayers of Madame la 
marechale.'^t 

About the 19th of September, Marguerite and her mother 
quitted Fontainebleau. Madame travelled in her litter, reclining 
on pillows. She endured the journey remarkably well ; and on 
her arrival at Gres, a little village close to Nemours, she appeared 
less fatigued than had been anticipated. It had been arranged 
that the duchess should repose at Gres for a few days, to recruit 
before continuing her journey ; it having been supposed that the 
unequal movement of her litter would occasion her great discom- 

* Mezeray, Grande Histoire. f MS. Bibl. Roy., F. de B^th., No. 9127. 
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fort. The following day, Madame continued in tolerable health, 
though suffering greatly at times from excruciating pain in the 
stomach. During the night her restlessness increased, and with 
feverish impatience she awaited the dawn of morning. Sudden- 
ly, it is related, the room became illuminated by a bright light. 
Louisa called to her attendants, and asked the reason why 
they had kindled so large a fire when the weather remained 
oppressively hot. They replied that there was very little foe in 
the chamber, but that it wa^ the moon which shed the brilliant 
light. *^How can that he?'^ exclaimed Madame, ^'the moon is 
on the wane, and she shines not at this hour !" She tlien rose in 
her bed, and drawing back the curtain, gazed earnestly upon the 
sky. Madame then perceived that the hght proceeded from a 
large comet burning with clear radiance in the heavens, and 
pouring its rays upon her bed. For some moments Looisa con- 
templated the sky in sCence ; she then murmured with emotion i 
'* Ah ! that is a sign which appears not to warn personages of 
mean condition ; God sends it alooe to admonish us, the great of 
the earth. Close the window," continued she, addressing her 
women, " it is a comet, which announces my speedy departure ; T 
must prepare myself for death !"* The duchess passed the 
remainder of the night in silent thought. The following morn- 
ing early, she summoned her confessor, a Franciscan monk ; and 
after she had confessed, she requested him to celebrate mass with* 
out delay. The physicians in attendance on Madame in vain 
assured her that her condition was not more perilous, in their 
opinion, than it had been for several days past. Louisa's reply 
w^as to repeat several times ; '^ If I had not myself gazed upon 
the omen of my decease, I would believe your word?f, for I do not 
yet feel the exhaustion of death,'' As the hours pa^ssed by, how- 
ever, Madame gradually grew more feeble ; for such was the effect 
of the disastrous impression made by the comet, on a mind always 
inclined to superstition and weakened by disease, which she 
firmly believed appeared to betoken her departure. It was at 
this crisis that the queen of jS'avarre wrote the following letter to 
her brother, which reveals the anxiety which then overpowered 
her. It appears, however, that the queen believed the assurances of 
the physicians that no immediate peril of death menaced Madame, 

Queen Maequeeite to Fiuncis I, 

" Grez-en Gatinois, Mondav, Sej^teraber 3lBt. 
" Monseignenr, I liave not written to you very lately, being able to ^ve 
m no certaia news, The illness of Madame is very variable j at one time 

* Brantumc. This was the fanioua comet of 1531, 1G07, 16S2, 1759. 
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■be ippein to be on the point of death ; at another, almost conralescent. 
I hoped that chuise of air might benefit her, especially as she thought so 
hmelf ; bat to tell you the truth, as you are pleased to place implicit 
tnut in me, I perceive no amendment in her health. It is true, ne vert he- 
leas, that on Saturday, the day she arrived here, she bore the movement of 
Imt litter well. Though she complained of not having quite comfortably 
veolined therein, she experienced on her arrival no return of sickness, nor 
d&d ehe take any remea^ against the faintucss which usually overpowers 
her. Testerday she contmued tolerably well, though suffering at intervals 
from her stomach. To-da^ I find her very feeble — more so than she has 
ever yet been— her voice is weak, and her breathing short and fitful ; her 
words also are so mournful, that no one can listen to them unmoved. 
■Some days she speaks thus ; at other times her si)irits are better. Never- 
theless, monseigneur, I perceive that Madame is daily growing weaker. 
If I were to conceal this from you, I should not merit your rcganl ; but I 
entreat you to believe that if, through your persuasion, she oocs not eat, 
and qnickly recover her spirits, nothing exists in this world which can do 
her any good. I will not fail to send you word of any change in her 
oondition. Monseigneur, I humbly commend myself to your gracious 
favour, and remain, 

" Your very humble and obedient subject and sister, 

"Makguerite."* 

Madame attempted later in the day to partake of the Holy 
CommunioD^ but it was found that she had not strength to 
swallow the wafer; but, at her mother^s desire, Marguerite 
received the sacrament kneeling by the couch. It became then 
evident to all that the duchess could not survive the night ; the 
pain that she suffered greatly increased, and her respiration be- 
came more laboured. The Host from the parish church was 
brought during the afternoon, at Louisa's desire, to her bedside 
by a procession of ecclesiastics, that she might adore it. Madame 
caused herself to be raised from her pillow, and fervently ex- 
claimed : " Jesus, thou son of David, wno suffered death on the 
cross for me, I adore thee, my God and King, and I beseech 
of Thee the pardon of my sins V' The sacrament of extreme 
unction was afterwards administered, during which Madame 
joined in the responses. She then requested that a portion of 
the Gospel might be read aloud. While the reading continued, 
Madame lay without movement, nor did she utter a word. This 
interval of comparative repose was followed by the return of the 
severe pains which her physicians had temporarily subdued. In 
her agony, Louise called repeatedly for her son ; when she was 
told by her confessor that it was impossible for the king to reach 
Gres m time to bid her farewell, Madame wept aloud. " my 
son," exclaimed she, " will thou fail me at this hour ? Must I 

♦ MS. Bibl. Roy., F. de B^th., No. 8595. 
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depart without embracing thee — without bidding tbee one last 
adieu ?*^ After a silence of some minutes^ Madame agaio said : 
" God has doubtless ordained this trial in wisdom ; we neither of 
us could have endured the interview^, for great is the love between 
us. I will think no more of my son j but may the Lord God 
bless and prosper bim in all his undertakings^ and console him 
when he mourns our separation/* Matlemoiselle de la Eour- 
daisiere,* who stood by Marguerite at the tester of the bed, then 
placed a small crucifix on the hps of Madame, Slie kissed it, 
and whispered : '*^ Thus was He, the only true friend, slain for 
my sins." Madame then drew her daughter fondly towards her ; 
the sight of Marguerite^s tears seemed to move her greatly* At 
length she said : ^* Marguerite^^ when I look upon you^ my heart 
seems to throb only with the tender love I bear you^ when it 
ought to he occupied by God alone. I pray you, therefore, 
withdraw for a little space from my sidcj that I may devote 
myself without hindrance to Ilim alone. One word^ only m'amye 
—know, and let it give you comfort, that by the gift of God my 
heart cbngs now in faith to Him, and thus He gives me inward 
assurance of eternal salvation, '^ Marguerite then rose^ and after 
pressing the trembling hand that clasped her own to her bpsj she 
retired to a distant part of the room, and placed herself where she 
could T^^atcli Madame without being seen by her. 

After Marguerite quitted her side, the thoughts of Louise seem- 
ed to be concentrated alone on the change which awaited her. 
Her confessor stood by the bedj and continued bis exhortations. 
For some time Madame Hstened with signs of great outward 
humility ; butj at lengthy her strength being exhausted, she sank 
into a stupor, and seemed scarcely conscious of tlie movements 
of the pers^ons round her bed. She was thoughtlessly roused again 
to temporary consciousness by the importunities of an old and 
favoured servant, who approached the bed, and besought his 
dying mistress to bestow a word of comfort and farewell on her 
disconsolate servants. Madame opened her eyes, and fixed them 
steadily on the suppliant ; she then turned away her head^ mur- 
muring: ''Cease to trouble me; my thoughts, henceforthj soar 
above,^' Pearing that the iiitrader was about to renew his 
solicitations, Morguerite approached the bed, and it is recorded, 
uttered the following words ; " Leave Madame in peace ; she w aits 
for the consummation of that glorious immortality, in comparison 

* Marie Babou, daughter of the hig^h treasurer, Babou de la Bourdaisiere, 
ione of Louisa's favourite maids of honour. Mademoiselle de la Bour- 
ii^l*w espoused Claude de Eeauvilliers, count de St. AigUEui. 
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(rfwhich^ children and servants are now less to her than the dust 
of the earth. God having so elevated her, is it to be wondered 
that earthly recollections fade in the presence of the glorious 
fotore before her I'' A smile passed over the dying features 
of Madame, and she feebly articulated : "11 est ainsi, m^amye/* 
These are the last recorded words spoken by Louise. Soon after, 
the power of articulation failed her, though by signs she signified 
to Marguerite and her confessor that she was conscious of their 
presence. Drowsiness supervened ; and about two o^clock in the 
morning of the 22nd of September, 1531, Madame expired, so 
oalmly, that Marguerite, who was watching beside her, knew not 
the precise moment of her mother^s death."*^ The king received 
the news of Madame^s decease when on his way to visit her at 
Gres ; for he had hastily set out from Blois on the tidings sent 
him by his sister. The grief of Francis was overwhelming. 
With all her faults, Madame had been idolized by her two 
children, and her devotion to them merited no smaller return on 
their paart. The king mourned not only a mother whose love 
had been boundless, but a counsellor whose wise and able 
administration had greatly contributed to the renown of his 
reign. The sceptre of France had passed imperceptibly from the 
hand of her son into that of Madame. Her great abilities never 
failed him in any emergency ; and a feeling of dreary isolation 
smote the king, when he bethought himself that that great and 
politic spirit had fled for ever. The same feeling seemed to 
oppress the courtiers and the people, when the news of Madame^s 
decease became known. With few exceptions, Louise had inspired 
little affection, for all dreaded the haughty unscrupulousness of 
her disposition; but her talents commanded confidence and 
respect; and all knew and acknowledged that a master-spirit 
directed the councils of France. Her death at this critical 
juncture was felt to be an additional calamity to the many then 
afflicting France. The two grave charges which history has 
perpetuated against Madame — her persecution of the constable de 
Bourbon, and the death of Semblancay; although this latter 
charge is far from being substantiated, and serves still as matter 
for discussion and inquiry to the historical student— combined to 

* The above carions and interesting details of the decease of Madame 
are taken from a chronicle in verse preserved in the Bibl. Roy ale, believed 
by many to have been composed by Marguerite herself. The title of the 
chronicle is '* Les Prisons. It is thought by others to be the work of 
Guillaume Philander, a protegS of the queen of Navarre. The poem is 
classed amongst the works of Mar^erite preserved in the Bibhoth^(|ae 
RoyaJe ; and all critics amree that it was written under the queen's im- 
mediate inspection, if not oy herself. 
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taraisli Louisa^s reputatioiij and to iiiapire doubts respecting the 
integrity of her character. In weighing, howeverj tlie merits of 
the duchess d^Angouleme, it ought nevefj in candour, to be for- 
gotten, that the woman who so admirably fulfilled the duties of a 
wife and mother, and who to the last moment of her existence 
retained the boundless love and reverence of her children, accom- 
plished and superior as were Praucis and Margueritej could 
not have been endowed with the repulsive and unamiable 
character which some have assigned to Louise de Savoie» 

Francis hastened to Fontainebleau, where his sister had 
retired^ for he well knew how overwhelming must be Marguerite's 
affliction ; besides, it was a consolation to him to mingle his 
grief with hers. She had shared the love of Aladame with 
himself, and Marguerite was now her brother^ s gre^atest solace. 
The vicissitudes of his kingly career bad never eflaced from the 
mind of Francis the remembrance of the joyous days of his boy- 
hood, and of the mimic court of Amhoise, presided over by the 
beautiful and brilliant Louise. He recalled his mother's sacri- 
fices, and the solicitude with w^hich she had watched liis own and 
Marguerite's progress in learning — and the companioDship of his 
gifted sister with all its delights, when yet the links of that, '^ loyal 
trinity" wliich bound the three, had suffered no strain from the 
world and its sorrows. Liconsolable for their loss, Francis and 
Margnerite wept together ; the grief they felt was sacred between 
themselves, and could be participated in by none. 

After makiBg a brief sojourn at Fontainebleau, Francis and 
Marguerite removed to Chantilly, the magnificent ancestral abode 
of tbe marshal de Montmorency, who had just inherited it from 
his father, whose death occurred two months before that of his 
royal mistress, the duchess d'Angouleme. The mortal remains 
of Madame were carefully embalmed, and traosportcd to Paris, 
to be finally interred in the mausoleum erected by Francis for 
his family in the cathedral of St. Denis, Her heart was enclosed 
in a leadcD cofl'er, and buried at the foot of the steps of the high 
attar in the church of Notre Dame. A small brass plate covered 
the tomb, on which was engraven the arms of France and Savoy ; 
beneath was a heart surmounted by a crown, and these lines :■ — 

Cor magQormn opifex, Eraacmii quae viscera Regem 
Portavere liic sunt, spiritus in superb,* 

* At the end of the seTeuteenth century^ tlio high altar of the cathedral 
of N5trc*Dame wbvs taken down, and a new one constructed. The tomb 
containing Louisa's heart was then opened. The leaden coffer was found to 
be in perfect preservation ; it was half a foot square, and bore the inscrip- 
iioa mveu above. The coffer was afterwards carefully replaced by the 
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. Louisa died possessed of great wealth. In her coffers was 
Itmad the enormous snm of fifteen hundred thousand gold 
cieFwns. The large estates assigned to her bj Francis out of the 

ril of the constable de Bourbon^ reverted to the dauphin. 
ooQsiderable portion of the treasure returned to the coffers of 
iilQ ftate, and the remainder of Madame's wealth the king 
uriinquiibed to his sister. The duchess during her life bestowed 
nnmerous benefactions on the churchy and on various monastic 
eommunities in the realm. She was a great patroness of the 
omvents of the Minimes^ established at ChasteUeraud, Amboise^ 
and Plessis-les-Tours by Louis XI.^ and his son Charles YIII. ; 
and her donations to the monastery^ and church of La Sainte 
Beaome in Provence^ caused her name to be enrolled in the list 
of the chief benefstctors of that celebrated community. After the 
fioneial obsequies of Madame, medals were struck in her honour, 
and Uberallj distributed. One side of the medal bore the effigy 
ol Louise, and the reverse the inscription, *' Ludovica, Francisci 
et Margarita! parens.^'^'^ For many months after her death, the 
praise of Louisa continued to afford a theme for the inspiration 
cl all the court poets and rhyinesters throughout the kingdom. 
One poet more daring than his compeers in poetic flights, causes 
the duchess to address an epistle in verse to her son from her 
Uissfnl altitude. He supposes that she had obtained permission 
to peruse the volume of fate ; Madame therefore writes to adver- 
tise her son of the future destinies of many of his contemporaries. 
The account given by Louise of what she had read in that por- 
tentous book concerning her daughter, runs thus : — 

Bien voulus voir I'endroit et le passage 
De Mar^erite humaine, douce et sage, 
Auquelj'ai lu les graces et promesses 
Dont heureose est entre toutes princesses. 
Pallas me dit qu'elle fat sa nourrice 
Et que Dieu l*a eslue sa tutrice. 
De ceste cour elle est tant d^sir^e, 
Qu'on la voudroit ia du corps s6par^e. 
Je te supply vers elle entretenir 
Ta bonne amour, et pres toy la tenir, 
Et que luy sois bon ir^re, et elle sceur. 
Bien t'en prendra, de ce je te fais seur. 

From Chantilly, Francis wrote to announce the intelligence of 
the decease of his mother to the emperor Charles V., and to his 
ambassador at Rome, the bishop of Auxerre, that the latter might 
communicate it to the pope. The king imparts his affliction to 

♦ Guichenon, Hist, de la Maison de Savoye. 
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the emperor in the following wordsj which were more politic than 
true, '*Most high, mighty, and excellent prince, onr dearly 
beloved broth er^ cousin, and ally, we commend ourselves moat 
cordially to your afl'ection. Inasmuch as the greatec^t solace that 
a man fallen into affliction can have, is to reveal the cause of 
his mourning to his chief friends, that he may find comfort by 
their condolence, we have not delayed to advertise you of the 
decease of our very dear and loved lady and mother, whom may 
God pardon. We know that these tidings will be very sorrowful 
and heavy news to you ; but in all we must resign ourselves to 
the will of God/'* Charles, in his reply, showed himself not one 
whit behind his adroit rival in the ai'ts of diplomatic courtesy. 
He despatched the Sieur do Ballan^on to the court of France to 
condole with Francis, and to deliver letters written i^ith his own 
hand to the king and to the queen. '* I have despatched the 
Sieur de Ballaii^on, a gentleman of my household, to visit you on 
my behalf, and to condole with yon on the decease of your good 
mother, to whom may God show mercy, knowing, my brother, 
that you must be enduring extreme regret for her loss* I also 
grieve for her decease, as much on your account, and for the 
maintenance of peace, as for my own sake— for I ever looked 
upon her as a second mother. But as this misfortune has been 
decreed by the ^vill of God, and is therefore irremediable, we 
must submit. I pray you let your fortitude and magnanimity 
temper the grief which your Olial affection inspires, in the hope 
tliat as she restored peace in this worlds by promoting our recon- 
ciliation and friendship, she may find it ready prepared for her 
above, where may she enjoy everlasting repose/ 't 

AYhen the honours rendered to the memory of Madame 
terminated, Marguerite yielded to the solicitations of her husband, 
and prepared to accompany him into Bearu. The king, absorbed 
in political questions of the most perplexing description^ and 
ever animated by his hostility to the emperor, made many 
objections before he gave his sister the permission to depart, 
which she steadily soEcited. !^I argue rite's chief inducement to 
visit Bearn was, that there she could tranquilly pursue her 
theological studies, undisturbed by the violence of the bigots of 
the universities. The king of Navarre also felt afrgrieved that 
Francis showed so little anxiety to fulfil the promise he had made 
when he gave him his sister in marriage^ to the effect that he 

* Bibl du Boi.^ MSS, de B^th., No. 8477. Published by M. Capefigue, 
Hist, de Francois I. 
f Papiers d'Etat du Cardmal de Granvelle., Ko .130. 
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49«Ut oompel tlie emperor, by arms or negotiation, to restore 
lib kingdom of Navarre to the house of Albret. The arrogant 
A|Knrtment of the marshal de Montmorency was, moreover, dis- 
wmsmg to the king of Navarre, whose high spirit chafed when 
-le witnessed the influence^ so superior to his own, exercised by 
iSbd marshal over his royal master. It appears that Henry had 
niccmsiderately suffered himself to be drawn into the cabals 
lldiween Montmorency and the admiral de Brion, which still 
eonvnlsed the court. Although he was aware of the friendship 
itod)8isting between his royal consort and the marshal, Henry, 
from a sentiment of pique towards Montmorency — to whose coun- 
sels he attributed the king's lukewarmness — gave this secret 
dountenance to Brion's faction. Always accustomed to the 
smiles and the sunshine of royal favour, Montmorency never 
forgave Henry this temporary defection. His obsequious homage 
to the queen of Navarre, nevertheless, diminished not ; for he 
knew her power with her royal brother, and the sword of con- 
stable of Prance, that object of his ambition, had never leffc its 
sheath since the day that Bourbon bore it before the king on the 
departure of Francis from the town of Moulins, in 1517. Being 
sincerely attached to her husband. Marguerite supported him 
with all her power at court. Aware that her own dignity was 
best secured by promoting his, the queen paid Henry most 
reverential respect in public. When he entered the room where 
she happened to be seated with her ladies, or attended by the 
court. Marguerite invariably rose from her chair, that she might 
herself set the example of the deference which she expected the 
courtiers to pay to her husband. In Henry^s presence, Mar- 
guerite used often to abstain from discussing theology and liter- 
ature with the learned professors invited by Francis to his table, 
because she knew that her husband, though attached to letters, 
did not like to hear women argue learned questions."*^ Francis 
showed himself sometimes angrily impatient at the deference 
which his sister paid to her husband ; and the jealousy he con- 
ceived of the king of Navarre possibly contributed, without any 
undue influence on the part of Montmorency, to indispose Francis 
to aid the projects of his brother-in-law for the recovery of his 
patrimony. 

The royal pair, therefore, took leave of Francis about the com- 
mencement of the winter season, and journeyed to Nerac. The 
king insisted, however, that the little princess Jane of Navarre 
should remain under his guardianship at the court of France, 

* Charles de Ste. Marthe. Oraison Fun^bre de la Reine de Navarre. 
VOL. II. ^ 
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instead of accompanying her parents to their home in Beam. 
The young princess was an especial favourite of her royal uncle, 
who used to bestow .upon her as much notice as on his own 
children; indeed Francis always treated his sister^s child as a 
daughter of Prance, equal in rank to the princesses, his 
daughters. The frolics of the fair little princess, whose features 
bore a strong resemblance to those of her royal mother, delighted 
Francis ; and his indulgence soon won him a strong place in Janets 
affection. The princess, as she grew older, never relinquished 
the privilege she soon acquired of saying what she pleased to her 
uncle with impunity ; and at several eventful periods of her after- 
life, this liberty proved a great advantage. Jane also early 
showed great attachment to her father, who was very proud of 
her ; so that between his indulgence and that of Francis, the 
child, but for her fine and noble disposition, narrowly escaped 
being spoiled; and so apparent became this fact, that the 
courtiers bestowed on la petite Madame Jeanne, the soubriquet 
of " la mignonne des rois.'^^ 

Besides the fondness felt by Francis for his infant niece, 

Solitical motives rendered him unwilling to permit her to quit his 
ominions. The king was well aware of his brother-in-law^s 
ardent desire to regain his hereditary dominions of Upper 
Navarre, usurped by the crown of Spain ; and of his discontent 
that his interests had been overlooked in the treaty of Cambray. 
Jane was the heiress of her father's dominions in the south of 
France, — comprehending the principality of Beam, and the rich 
counties of Foix, Armagnac, Aibret, Bigorre, and Comminges, 
over which, in the event of his death, she would reign with the 
title of queen ; a dowry altogether not unworthy the acceptance 
of the first crowns in Europe. The rumour, therefore, reached 
the ear of Francis, that the emperor had opened secret negotia- 
tions with Henry for tlie future union of the young princess with 
his eldest son Philip ; when Navarre being, by this alliance, 
virtually confirmed to the crown of Spain, Charles professed him- 
self willing to make great present concession to the House oi 
Aibret. The emperor had further stipulated, it was reported, 
that the young heiress of Navarre should be delivered to his 
custody, that she might be educated at Toledo with her future 
spouse. Not all the protestations of Marguerite could allay 
this suspicion when it had once afiBxed itself in the mind of 
Francis. He believed that his sister was no participator in the 
scheme for establishing the standard of the Hapsburg on the 
* Cayet, Chron. Novenaire. 
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soil of France ; but he felt not equal trust in the loyal devotion 
of the king of Navarre. It was, nevertheless, with great reluc- 
tance that Marguerite consented to leave her daughter behind ; 
but the influence of her brother at length prevailed : perhaps, 
also, she was not sorry to leave with Francis during her absence, 
a little representative who would constantly recall her to his 
thoughts. The consent of the king of Navarre, however, was not 
so easily obtained ; but Francis, disdaining in his case to use 
persuasion, decided the matter by his sovereign authority. The 
royal castle of Plessis-les -Tours was assigned to the princess 
Jeanne and her household by the king. Madame de Silly 
retained her post of governess to the princess ; but Marguerite, 
notwithstanding her daughter's tender years, thought it expe- 
dient to appoint as her preceptor the poet Nicholas de Bourbon. 
A steward of the princess's household was likewise nominated, 
and a chaplain appointed to superintend her religious studies. 
It has been asserted that Marguerite caused her daughter to be 
educated in the Protestant faith : this, however, cannot be a fact, 
for the princess Jeanne never left the guardianship of Francis 
until her marriage ; and the king's hatred of the sectarians aug- 
mented as the political difficulties increased, occasioned by the 
spread of their principles. Marguerite herself never formally 
entered that communion ; thus, though her example and con- 
versation when in her daughter's society, eventually predisposed 
the mind of the princess to imbibe the opinions of the reformers, 
the queen of Navarre had it not in her power, even if slie desired 
it, to make so public an avowal of her defection from tlie Romish 
creed, as the appointment of Lutheran preceptors to conduct the 
education of the princess Jane would then have been considered. 
A most enthusiastic welcome awaited Marguerite and her 
husband on their arrival in Gascony. Lefevre, Gerard Roussel, 
Clement Marot, and Farel, all assembled to greet the queen at 
Nerac, and to offer her their devoted thanks for the refuge she 
had afforded them. Marguerite appointed Gerard Roussel, upon 
whom she had already bestowed the abbey of Glairac in Agenois, 
to be one of her chaplains in ordinary. Also, with the consent of 
her husband, she authorized him to use publicly the missal, 
which she had caused to be translated into French and revised 
by the bishop of Senlis, not only in the royal chapels of Pan and 
Nerac, but in every church and cathedral throughout the 
dominions of the king of Navarre. In this book of prayers, 
translated at first for her own private use. Marguerite had caused 
all allusion to the mediation of the Virgin Mary and the, ^'a.v^^^ 
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to be suppressed ; in the prayers and iTivocations arl dressed to 
the Holy Virgin, the name of Mary was erased^ and that of God* 
substituted. This was a bold proceeding on the part of the 
queen of Navarre, especially in the face of the incensed universi- 
ties, who were jealously watcliiiig her movements, and w^ho had 
not forgotten the grudge they owed her for tlie iTiopportune 
publication of her poem^ ''Le Miroir de l''Ame Pecheresse." 
Marguerite had not been at home many weeks before she 
sanctioned another giave innovation on the estabhshed ceremo- 
nies of the liomish Clpjrch, by permitting Rousse! to preach in 
his cassock before the court at Nerac. She also assigned a 
noble pension to Lefevre, and appointed him to an honorary 
office in her household, one which gave him the privilege to dine 
daily at the royal table. 

These innovations, and the disregard with which the queen of 
Navarre treated their repeated remonstrances, enraged the theo- 
logians of the capital, and caused them to entertain deep distrust 
of the ultimate designs of Francis. The stern cliancellor 
cardinal, also, seemed to bcliold with indiHerence the Sagrant 
infringement of the canons of his celebrated council throughout 
B^arn. Eoussel, Lefevre, Clement Marot, Calvin, Farel, and a 
host of minor delinquents, converted monks and priests, banished 
from France by the decrees of Sens, found refuge, pensions, and 
nonsiderationj at the conrt of Nerac. They were all honourably 
received, and commended by Marguerite herself, '^ that learned 
queen/^ says the enthusiastic historian Olhagaray, ""^ the first in 
the world, that perfect instrument, who valiautly delivered her 
brother from captivity, and who was so greatly addicted to study, 
but especially to raeditation on the Holy fc^criptures/'t The 
fearlessness displayed by queen Marguerite at this period of her 
life, in the steady protection and countenance she bestowed on 
the disciples of Luther and Calvin, has naturally raised great 
doubt of the sincerity of the zeal then so cruelly evinced by 
Francis in behalf of tlie Church of Rome. Marguerite, so 
obedient, so devoted a sister as she ever proved herself to be, 
would scarcely have presumed to render her liusband^s dominions 
a refuge for the heretics whom her brother's edicts proscribed, 
had she not felt conviction that his displeasure would iiot be 
kindled by such an act on her part. Neither was Francis the 
prince to permit his edicts to be violated with impunity, even by 
ins idolized sister; and we cannot but doubt that a word of cen- 

* Theod. de Beze, Hist, des EfjUses Refonu^es de France. 
/ Olhugar^^, Hist, dc Foix, Bt^rn ct Navarre. 
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Tsure from his lips would have closed the principality of Beam to 
the Lutheran refugees. Lord paramount over Beam and its 
dependencies, the king of France possessed legal power to enforce 
on his vassal the titular sovereign of Navarre, obedience to the 
decrees of the privy council relative to the schism in the church, 
which was rending Europe into factions. At that day, when 
politics and religion blended, when the one could not be 
separated from the other, the suspicion of the Sorbonne and the 
parliament that the king's ultimate designs were hostile to the 
ancient privileges so long exercised by the papacy, was not un- 
reasonable, perceiving as they did the signal countenance afforded 
to heresy by the queen of Navarre, who notoriously possessed 
greater influence over the mind of Francis than all his family and 
ministers combined. 

Marguerite and Henry, before they settled for the winter in 
their picturesque castle of Pau, resolved, notwithstanding the 
lateness of the season, to make a royal progress through a por- 
tion of their dominions. Wise and beneficent schemes for the 
prosperity of their subjects occupied the mind of the sovereigns ; 
for it was the ambition of both Marguerite and her husband to 
convert the barren and uncultivated lands of Beam into a garden, 
fair as the queen had witnessed in the luxuriant midland pro- 
vinces of France. The inhabitants of Beam, however, knew 
little about agriculture ; they led a rude life, were impatient of 
restraint, and loved hunting the bear and the chamois in their 
mountain fastnesses better than the sight of verdant fields, or 
crops. For the better instruction of the B^arnois, the king of 
Navarre invited a number of master agriculturists and labourers 
from the provinces of Bretagne and Saintonge to settle in Beam. 
Some were taken into the king's service, to cultivate the domains 
of the crown ; others were gratified and rewarded by small grants 
of land.* Anxious for the advance of their subjects in trade and 
industry, Henry and Marguerite next established a large cloth 
manufactory in the town of Nai, and granted important privi- 
leges for the sale of the cloth woven at this royal loom.t Mar- 
guerite was enthusiastically received in every district which she 
visited. Her condescension struck the rude, but loyal Bearnois 
with admiration ; and as she had now obtained complete mastery 
over the dialect of the country, the queen granted audience to 
all who solicited admission to her presence. When any petition 
was presented to her, it was Marguerite's habit to receive such 
courteously, and, when time permitted, to read it herself in the 

.♦ Olhagaray, Hist, de Foix, B6arn, et Navarre. t ^i^* 
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presence of the suppliant^ that she might address to him any 
question she desiied to ask. The queen then delivered the peti- 
tion to an officer of her household^ declariug her pleasure there- 
on, which she strictly eommaiided him to execute without unne- 
cessary delay.* Margiierite'a charity to the poor also was 
extensive ; and she often caused money to be distributed by her 
almoner, Gerard Roussel, to the crowds of indigent persons who 

fathered together in the streets, and on the roads to see her pass, 
t was her custom, ILkewisCj to visit the sick and the aged at 
their own abodes- Often, when her chaplains reported any 
circumstance of peculiar distress. Marguerite, without imparting 
her design, quitted her palace, and followed by one attendant 
visited the sufferers, to iuquire herself into the particidars of 
their case. She frequently sent her own physicians to attend the 
sick, and relieved them by gifts of money and other necessaries* 
Neither was it a rare sight to witness queen Marguerite herself 
ministering to the religious instruction of her poorer subjects. 
Many did she cheer by her Christian exhortation ; aiul cousole 
by the glad tidings she was able to impart from the Scriptures, 
a book wbich she daily studied.t 

The sympathy she felt for their welfare endeared Marguerite 
greatly with the people of Beam. Even her religious teudencies 
were not displeasing to them; for the pope maiiitaiucd very 
slender liold on their spiritual allegiance. It was in virtue of 
the papjil interdict launched by pope Julius II., that Perdiuand 
the Catholic iuvaded and conquered the kingdom of Navarre, a 
possession w hich had been ever since attached to the crown of 
Spain, A deep hatred, therefore^ against the see of Rome^ 
which had humiliated tlieir sovereigns and depressed their 
national prosperity, animated the B^arnois. Thus their antipa- 
thy to EoDie disposed the minds of Henry's subjects to receive 
with favour those whom the Church persecuted. As fellowship 
generally exists between parties tracing their wrongs to the same 
soQTce, the reformers first received protection and welcome in 
Beam; afterwards, the purity of their lives and the simplicity 
of their faith recommended their teaching to the hearts of tlie 
simple people, who knew nothing of the theories and technicali- 
ties of the school men. 

At PamierSj a venerable doctor, much renowTied in his own 

on n try for his theological writings^ named Eli as, presented liira- 

elf to pay his respects to queen Marguerite. Piscoursing with 

him one day on religious topicSj ami especially on the Holy 

* Sie. Marthe, Oraisou Punebrc dc la Rcine dc Navarre. f Ibid, 
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Scriptures, Marguerite impressively exhorted the doctor never to 
allow a day to pass without earnestly studying that sacred book ; 
" for/* said she, " this study conveys to our souls participation 
in the Divine Essence ; and is therefore a faithful preservative 
against all kinds of woe, and the wicked temptation of the 
devil/** Great must have been the good achieved by Margue- 
rite^s example. In these days of theological dispute, when 
learned men did little else than anathematize those holding oppo- 
site opinions to themselves, and the purest truths of the Gospel 
were too often promulgated in the form of hostile manifestoes, , 
the spectacle of the devout deportment maintained by the queen 
of Navarre failed not to plead powerfully in favour of her creed. 
The Christmas of the year 1531 was spent by Marguerite and 
her husband at Pau. We find them, during the early months 
of the following year, occupied in the reformation of the criminal 
code of the principality. The frequent absences of the sovereign, 
and the consequent irregular administration of justice, had occa- 
sioned great disorders tliroughout the country ; so that neither 
fairs, markets, nor public assemblies of any kind, could be 
holden without disturbances, which not unfrequently terminated 
in bloody brawls, and even by assassinations. To remedy these 
grievances, Henry established a court to take sole and special 
cognisance of crimes committed against the public peace. The 
chamber was composed of one president and four counsellors, 
who were sworn to administer justice with strict impartiality and 
vigilance.f Under the firm administration of the king of 
Navarre, the lawless aggressions, which before had rendered life 
and property insecure, diminished ; and the people learned to 
respect and to render willing obedience to the laws, when they 
perceived that the same penalties awaited the noble who violated 
them, as themselves. Henry was inflexible in rendering equal 
justice: the rank of the offender, or even the most influential 
intercession made on his behalf, was never suffered to arrest the 
execution of the laws. The Bishop of Lescar, Jacques de Foix, 
came one day to petition the king to spare the life of a gentleman, 
a near relative of his own, condemned for some flagrant act of 
outrage. As it happened to be Good Friday, the bishop, to 
enhance his suit, implored Henry to perform this act of clemency 
for the honour of Jesus Christ, who on that day Buffered a cruel 
death to save sinners. Henry permitted the bishop to conclude 
his address, and then gravely replied : " Mon cousin, — God has 

* Olhagaray, Hist, de Foix, B^arn, et Navarre. 

I Ibid. Hilarion de Coste, Eloges et Vies des Reynes, &c. 
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commanded us to administer justice hj the punishment of tlie 
wicktid ; He would be dialiououred and not honoured, if at your 
solicitation I abetted the evil-doer, instead of obeying this 
righteous command. I purpose^ therefore, by suffering justice 
to take its course, and by consigning the guilty to condign 
chastisement, to render to God tlie only honour befitting His 
acceptance/^^ The king furthermore pubHshed several admirable 
edicts lor the repression of vice, and for the chastisement of 
vagabonds and beggai^s ; who, on their second apprehension and 
conviction were, without benefit of appeal^ to be punished by 
the infliction of a certain number of stripes. 

Having thus provided for tlie equal and efficient administration 
of justice, Henry next assembled the States of the principality, 
to confer with them on a plan for the better regnlatiou of the 
finances, and for the repeal of certain laws wiiicli im]>edcd the 
designs of the legislature. The ecclesiastical abuses prevalent 
in Beam, as elsewhere, came under the discussion of the states ; 
but this question was so fraught with bitterness and controversy, 
that the assembly did little more tlian record it. Ey the advice 
of the states, Henry commenced the fortification of Navarreins, 
a town situated in the centre of a fertile plain, and watered by 
the Gave d^Oleron.f 

As Navarreins was but a few hours journey from Pan, where 
Marguerite then resided, she tcKjk a lively interest in the pro- 
gress of the works. Henry caused the town to be surrounded 
by walls of immense strength ; the fortifications formed a square, 
and high towers were constructed at the four angles. Tlie con- 
dition of the " draperie'^ at Nai, which town was likewise 
situated at a moderate distance from Pau, afforded ceaseless inte- 
rest to the king and queen of Navarre during their sojourn in 
Beam. 

In the spring of the year 1532, Marguerite commenced the 
formation of the park and the gardens attached to the castic of 
Pan. Her love of flowers was great ; and her garden at Alen^on 
had been pronounced " un paradis terrestre.*' When sojourning 
at Pontainebleau, the queen seems never weary of expatiating od 
the beauty of its " delicious gardens and groves ;^^ and her great 
dehght was to watch the progress of the out-door works both 
there and at the castle of Blois. Francis sent bis sister several 
very skilful gardeners from France to aid in her desigu. Through- 
out the spring and summer months of this year, Marguerite's 
chief recreation was the embellishinent of her palace and gardens, 
♦ Olhagaray, Hist, de Foil, BdAm, et Navarre. f Ibid. 
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in which she regularly employed a namber of poor persons who 
could not procure work elsewhere. " The newly married sove- 
reigns resolved to leave Beam in a very difi'erent condition to 
that in which they found it/' says De Coste.* " The country, 
though fertile and productive, remained barren and uncultivated 
through the neglect of its inhabitants ; but under the administra- 
tion of the sovereigns its aspect soon changed for the better. 
They invited from France a numerous company of labourers, 
mechanics, and engineers, who cultivated and drained the coun- 
try. They embellished and fortified their towns, and built mag- 
nificent palaces and castles. Amongst other designs accomplished 
by them, they enlarged the castle of Pan, and surrounded it by 
gardens the most fanciful and beautiful in Europe. After thus 
providing suitable accommodation for themselves, they re-estab- 
lished order, in the police regulations of the principality, pro- 
viding security to life and property, and for the proper obser- 
vance of the laws. They established a chamber to judge suits 
both criminal and civil ; and from the decrees of this court they 
suffered no appeal. They undertook the reformation also of Le 
Fors d^Oleron, a local court, which for many years had fallen 
into great disrepute for its venality and corruptions. Altogether, 
the sovereigns, by their example and excellent deportment, 
contributed much to civilize the people. To defend themselves 
against a second invasion from Spain, and to place their capital 
in comparative security, Henry and Marguerite fortified the town 
of Navarreins, a place situated on the river Gave ; and con- 
structed strong ramparts, bastions, and towers, in the fashion 
then most approved of throughout Europe.'* 

Amidst these varied occupations. Marguerite did not lay aside 
her pen. At this period of her life it was occupied almost exclu- 
sively in the controversy between the Eoraish and Reformed 
churches. Her hatred of monachism is developed in the acrimo- 
nious language of her satires on the monks and friars in the 
pages of the Heptameron, which continued to occupy, at inter- 
vals, her leisure hours. Their profligate morals, and the scandals 
current respecting many of the most eminent conventual estab- 
lishments in France, are recorded by Marguerite \^ithout an 
attempt to modify the heinous and repulsive details. The man- 
ners of the age tolerated the open exposure of an evil which was 
felt to be intolerable by men of every degree and belief ; and 
doubtless Marguerite conceived that she was rendering good 
service to the cause of reform, by her witty delineations oftb« 

* Hilarion de Ck)ste. Eloges et Vies des Eeir i^\!i&3ui 
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corrupt practices sanctioned under the Eomish system. The zeal 
which animated her against the members of the Sorbonne — men 
who dishonoured religion by their cupidity and ambition, and 
who bumed and proscribed, not out of love for their faith, but 
because the principles they denounced humbled their own arro- 
gant pretensions — may have tempted Marguerite to overstep the 
bounds of that decorum in her descriptions so rigidly observed 
by her in her other compositions. At this period Marguerite 
was the only person throughout her brother's realm who could 
venture to uphold the doctrine of the reformers, without the cer- 
tainty of being cast into the nearest diocesan prison, there to 
await death, or to accept the sin and shame of a public, and, in 
many cases, a compulsory recantation. Of all stnfe, that engen- 
dered by religious controversy is most reckless and virulent ; 
Marguerite^s act, therefore, must be deemed worthy of extenua- 
tion, if in her indignation and anguish at the cruel persecution to 
which the reformers were subject, her pen too freely yet faith- 
fully exposed the vices and wickedness of their oppressors. 

About this period. Marguerite, aided by most of the reformed 
ecclesiastics who had found refuge in Beam, drew up that 
confession of faith which she afterwards presented to her brother, 
beseeching him to restore peace to Christendom by enforcing its 
adoption on the Gallican churches. This summary of faith was 
called " La Messe h Sept Points,^* because in seven of its articles 
it differed in doctrine and practice from the Church of Rome. 
In accordance with the principles instilled into her mind by the 
bishop of Meaux, Marguerite desired that the reformation should 
be eventually sanctioned by the Eomish Church itself ; so that 
the opinions of the reformers, after judicious modification, might 
be incorporated into the creed of Eome, rather than by a total 
severance of the two churches to perpetuate schism. 

Marguerite, we are told, daily studied tlie Bible, under the 
guidance of Gerard Eoussel and of his brother Arnaud, one of 
the most eminent of the reformed teachers, and also a refugee in 
Beam. Eoussel used frequently to preach before the queen; as 
did also a Carmelite monk, named Solon, discarded by his 
community for his heretical opinions. This personage, if his 
enemies are to be credited, was very undeserving of the patronage 
he obtained ; or to become the associates of such men as Lefevre 
and Eoussel. After flying from his monastery, which was situat- 
ed in the diocese of Tarbes, this Solon seems to have led a 
wandering and a profligate life, notorious for the furious hostility 
.cl his attacks on Eome and the priesthood, until his character 
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of a persecuted Lutheran obtained for him admittance amongst 
Marguerite's chaplains. His discourses before the queen, which 
were usually violent diatribes against the ecclesiastical orders, did 
Marguerite much needless injury, before his intemperate zeal at 
length compelled her to dismiss him.* 

The king of Navarre, meantime, participated in his consort's 
religious opinions to the degree, that though he observed more 
caution in his outward deportment towards the Church of Rome 
than she did, yet he forbad none of Marguerite's proceedings, 
and was generally present with her at the services she caused to 
be privately celebrated by Eoussel. The queen, during the 
summer she spent in Beam, wrote a sacred drama, probably her 
Drama of the Nativity, and caused it to be performed in the 
great hall of the castle of Pau, by a troop of Italian comedians 
whom she had engaged for the purpose. Between the acts of 
the drama, Marguerite, according to the taste of the day, had 
introduced pastoral interludes, then called '^ Bergeries,'' to 
enliven the representation. The actors, aware of the religious 
tendencies of their royal patroness, introduced in these dialogues, 
satirical ballads and calembovrgs respecting Marguerite's foes, 
the monks ; so that, says Remond,t " always some poor friar or 
monk figured in their comedy or farce : that it indeed seemed 
they could not take recreation without making mockery of God 
and liis ministers." Henry countenanced these proceedings by 
being present with Marguerite at the representation of the drama, 
which naturally gave great offence to the Roman Catholic prelates 
of Beam. Even Marguerite's devoted friend, the cardinal de 
Grammont, who, as bishop of Tarbes, had showed such zeal for 
her service, felt great resentment at what he considered a lamenta- 
ble defection from the faith on the part of the sovereigns ; and it 
is recorded that he addressed to them grave, though unavailing 
remonstrances, on several occasions. Marguerite, with that want 
of consistency so greatly to be lamented in her religious career, 
still retained her outward allegiance to Rome ; as did also Rous- 
sel and Lefevre. They clung to the hope that without a separa- 
tion in the Church, reform might be accomplished. Other 
eminent prelates of France nourished the same delusion, and 
amongst their number was the king's confessor Guillaume" Petit, 
bishop of Senlis. They expected the signal for this reformation 
to proceed from the supreme head of the Roman Church ; while 
they waited, the season when it might have been accomplished, 
as respected the church in France, passed away ; and the reaction 
* Florimond de Remond, Hist, de l'H6r6sie. f Ibid. 
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which followed increased iu a teufold degree the ascendancy of 
the papacy. 

"Whilst queen Marguerite protected reform in Beam, the most 
bloody persecution raged beyond the frontiers of the principality. 
At Toixlouse^ on Easter Suudayj I5*^2j the parliament commanded 
the arrest of more than twenty Lutherans. One person was 
burned alive with scarcely the iorm of a trial ; the others were 
tortured to compel them to recant, and then banished with the 
confiscation of their goods.* At Konen, Stephen Le Court, 
cure of Conde, was condemnecl to the tiames for heresy by the 
bishop of SeeZj a prelate, one of the chief members of the cham- 
ber of Inquisition. As Le Court refused to make piiblic recan- 
tation of his aUeged heresy, be was first degraded from his 
ecclesiastical office by the archbishop of Ilouen^ and then by 
command of the parUaraent of Paris, delivered over to te 
secular arm, " that is to say,^^ to use the words of the celebrated 
decree which estabhshed the chambers of Inquisition in France, 
" to the said parHament, the wliich, for the same, shall condemn 
such person to be burned alive." 



CHAPTER V. 

Kumouied alliance between Francis I. and tlic Sultan Soliman II.— Mar- 
guerite's retnm to Paris — Hostile attitude of the Sorbomie — Tbe queen 
of Navarre is publicly assailed hy a doctor of tlic Sorbonnc — Margnerite's 
Bpirited remonstrances — Tiie university disavows its orator— DejKJrtraent 
of the marshal do Montmorency —Correspoudcnce hetweca Marguerite 
and Montmorency — Factions conduct of Noel Bcda — Marffuerite's poem, 
Le Miroir de FAme Peclieiesae, is condemned by tho Sorbonnc — Ajiger 
of the king^-^Thc members of the Sorbonne are comjielled to retract 
their censures — The bishop of Scnlis undertakes to defeuii the quccD of 
N avarre— Queen Marguerite is assailed by the thcolugiaus of the college 
of Navarre— Francis commands the arrest of t!ie personages concerned 
— Violent affray ensues — Ai-rest of the ]jrincipal of the college and others — 
Marguerite implores for tlieai the pardon of the king^-Ulda is banished 
from Paris— Dubious conduct of the marshal de Montmorency — Attack 
made upon the tjueen of Navarre by the prior of Issoudua— His atrocious 
proposal respecting Margnerite^Dccrce senthy the kiug to tho anthorities 
of Issodnn — ^Seditious rising of the peopSe — Its tragical result — Mar- 
guerite intercedes to save the life of the prior — She obtains a commutation 
of his sentence — Secession of Cop, rector of the Sorbonne, from the chnroh 
of Kome — Warrant issacd by the parliament for the arre&t of John Calvin — 
Marguerite is solicited to protect Calvin— SS he procures a revocation of the 
order of arrest — Keasons of his flight thence^ — The return of the queen 
of Navarre to N^rac — SimpHcitj of her mode of life — Her private oc- 
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eupations— Domestic happiness of Marguerite while in B^am — ^The king 
of Navarre is prevailed upon bv his consort to be present at the ministra- 
tions of Lef^vre and Koussel — Marguerite affords protection to two 
converted monks, Bertaut and CJouraut — Marguerite sanctions the assem- 
blies of the Protestants of B6am, in a secret chamber appertaining to the 
royal mint at Pan — ^The king and queen of Navarrre communicate 
according to the reformed ritual — The queen of Navarre negotiates the 
marriage of the princess Isabel with the viscount de Rohan — Her letter 
to king Francis on the subject — Mar^erite takes a journey into Bretagne 
— Marguerite projects the visit of Melancthon to Pari^^The king offers 
the reformer a professorship in the university of Paris — His delay — 
Hostility of the Sorbonne, and the prelates of France — ^Thev condemn 
Melanctnon's essay on reform — Negotiations for the marriage of Adrienne 
dTDstouteville, with the brother of the duke de Vendome, confided to 
Marguerite — Her correspondence on the subject with the king and with 
Montmorency — ^Marguerite receives a visit while at Argentan from 
Madame Catherine, abbess of the Holy Trinity at Caen. 

During this interval, king Francis, indisposed in health, and 
depressed in spirits, made progresses through his kingdom. The 
loss of Madame was keenly felt by the king ; for her vigorous 
counsels never seemed more needful than at this juncture. 
Often, likewise, did the thoughts of the king dwell reproach- 
fully on his absent sister ; and frequent were his solicitations that 
she would return to him. Marguerite seemed now the sole link 
which connected the present with the past — those bright and 
joyous days, the remembrance of which brought pleasurable, 
though regretful reminiscences to the king of his first gentle consort 
queen Claude; of Madame, with her stately dignity and her 
devoted love ; and of that gay and chivalrous court assembled 
during the first few years of his reign. 

A rumour, meantime, spread over Europe, that the king of 
France, the enemy of Luther and his adherents, was engaged in 
secret and friendly negotiation with the Ottoman Porte. To 
form a just conception of the amazement and horror which this 
report created, it will be necessary to recal the prejudices, rooted 
and insurmountable, entertained then throughout the Christian 
world against the Turks. Every sentiment of religion, chivalry, 
and tradition, was violated by the alliance of a Christian power 
with the Infidels, the Pariahs of Europe, the anathematized of 
the Church, men who were denied the common rights of humanity 
by universal accord. In order to resist the encroachments of 
the Mussulmen, princes had suspended their divisions, and 
united their armaments with those of their bitterest opponents ; 
while for the same holy cause, private individuals had devoted 
their treasures and their blood. To slay, or to be slain by an 
Infidel bestowed everlasting rewards; and the fierce Crusaders 
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who perished in conflict under the walls of Jerusalem, were pro- 
nounced blessed by the Church, having nobly earned the palm 
of martyrdom. 

In 1532, Hungary was again threatened by a terrible invasion 
of the Turks. Vienna was menaced with destruction for the 
second time ,• and the symbol of the crescent appeared about to 
dominate over Germany. At this period of general excitement, 
the rumour beap-me prevalent relative to the secret support and 
encouragement given by Francis I. to the designs of Soliman. 
The deep and unappeasable resentment which Francis bore the 
emperor was well known : in Europe there existed no sure ally 
for the king of France, of sufficient power to enable him to 
restrain and balance the overwhelming influence of the House of 
Austria ; Charles, by his diplomacy, or through family alliances, 
dominated in most courts. The habit which, it was known, the 
king had acquired chiefly from perusing the writings of the sec- 
tarians, and from association with them, of judging religious and 
political questions without reference to the ancient and prescrip- 
tive code of Rome, added great weight to the accusations and 
censures of the emperor and his brother on the conduct of 
Francis. The king bore the obloquy heaped upon him with 
infinite composure ; he never directly denied the imputations of 
his dealings with the Porte, though many of his political acts 
seemed to repudiate the charge. There is little doubt, however, 
that Francis, at this period, had commenced those negotiations 
with the sultan Soliman II., which ten years later ripened into 
open alliance ; but, at first, even the fearless spirit of the king of 
France shrank from avowing an ally, whose co-operation would 
virtually place him outside the pale of European politics. 

Marguerite journeyed from Pan to spend the winter of the 
year 1532 with her brother. She had fceen absent from him 
nearly a year, during which period the king displayed the greatest 
impatience at their separation. The malignant accusations of 
the Sorbonne, which, emboldened by the success of its past 
measures, ventured now to aim its censures on Marguerite herself, 
may perhaps have been an additional incentive to the queen to 
visit Paris. "What triumph for the theologians of Paris to 
achieve the humiliation of the queen of Navarre, their resolute 
and persevering opponent,^^ argued Noel Beda ; " to silence the 
heretic queen, and to compel her to witlidraw her countenance 
from the liUtheran teachers ; or to exact from her a public and 
distinct a^owal of her allegiance to Eome, would elevate the 
jenown of the Faculty above all dread of detraction, and loss of 
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cjonsideration/' It was exultingly remarked that all the learned 
men patronized by the queen of Navarre were either confirmed 
upholders of the Lutlieran heresy, or else suspected of secret 
adherence to the proscribed tenets. The learned Jean de 
Montluc, so celebrated for his eloquence and diplomatic ability, 
whom the queen of Navarre introduced at the court of France, 
and who, through her favour, had been intrusted with several 
important missions, presumed to avow Calvinistic tenets, in 
defiance of the vows which bound him to the famed order of St. 
Dominic; for Marguerite, authorized by her brother, took 
Montluc from his monastery, and without troubling herself to 
obtain the sanction of his ecclesiastical superiors, had appropriated 
to the service of the state, and to the defence of the heretic 
Calvin, those unrivalled talents that ought to have been solely 
exercised for the exaltation of his order. The theologians, 
moreover, had to reproach Marguerite for the protection which 
she afforded in her university of Bourges to the celebrated pro- 
fessor of Greek literature, Melchior Volmar, from whom it was 
supposed that Calvin imbibed the first taint of heresy ; the queen 
of Navarre, therefore, according to the Faculty, was responsible 
for the schism, both Lutheran and Calvinistic, which divided the 
Gallican churches. The attack they meditated on the queen 
could not, however, be conducted with the celerity in sentence 
and execution with which a minor delinquent was consigned to 
the stake. The king must be gradually accustomed to hear the 
opinions of his sister assailed : and to know that her proceedings 
were the subject of frequent comment in his universities. 

The first time that the university openly assailed the orthodoxy 
of the . queen of Navarre, was probably soon after her arrival in 
Paris, during the winter of 1532. The king was then absent in 
Bretagne, whither he^ad journeyed to be present at the ceremo- 
nies attending the recognition of the dauphin as duke of that 
province. At this juncture, the conduct of Marguerite was made 
the subject of a violent harangue delivered in one of the churches 
of Paris by a doctor of the Sorbonne. Marguerite's insolent 
asperser presumed to assure his astonished hearers that her 
conduct had completely alienated the attachment and reverence 
of the marshal de Montmorency — leaving his auditory to draw 
the inference he desired to impress, of the consequent decrease 
of the queen^s influence at court, from the displeasure of so 
mighty a personage. The conduct of the marshal at this period 
is involved in much mystery ; and it is difficult to decide whether, 
jealous of Marguerite^s power over her royal brother, and in 
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reality deeply rlisapproviiig of lier Lutheran tendencies^ he had 
countenanced this persecution, as his subsequent coiidoct would 
seem to denote ; or whetherj as the queen iierself beheved, his 
name was unscrupulously used by the audacious theologian* 
Marguerite, witli great spirit, addressed a letter of dignified 
remonstrance to the rector of the university, Nicholas Cop, the 
son of the celebrated physician. Upon their hold assertion of 
her quarrel with the marslml, Marguerite, in the letter which she 
also wrote to Montmorency, says that she told the Faculty, " that 
they were little aware of the friendship which she bore him, and 
of her perfect confidence in Montmorency^s sincerity ; so that^ 
mon nepveu," continues the queen^ " this Jacobin has been 
disov^ned by the whole Faculty of theology, which professes to 
consider that he has behaved in this afl'air like a jiiadman/^^ 
The rector of the iimTersity hastened to appease Marguerite for 
the affront which she had received, by disavowing his agent. 
The theologians knew that their eff^orts to undermine her inffucnce 
at court must be gradual and cautions; and it was already some- 
thing achieved for one of their body to have dared to attack the 
queen of Navaric in public, without ejectment from the pulpit, 
and a summary transfer to the nearest state prison. It does not 
appear that Montmorency addressed any complaint to tlie Sot- 
bonue for the unwarrantable use of his name in this gratuitous 
attack on his patroness, if indeed he could thoroughly exculpate 
himself from the imputation. He is, however, at infinite pains 
to clear himself in Marguerite's opinion* Tlie queen, noble and 
generous-minded herself, refused to believe the possihility of such 
treachery, and warmly assures the marshal tliat slie liolds Mm to 
have been as grossly traduced by the l^^aculty as herself. '^1 
entreat you to believe, mon nepvcu, that all the words that they 
may choose to ascribe to you, will serve duly like a blast to a 
forge, which kindles fire with double fervour of heat when it is 
thought to be extinct,^'t said Marguerite, in the figurative style 
of her early epistles. 

The next act of hostility committed by the Sorbonne, occurred 
during the spring of the year 1533, It was resolved upon at the 
suggestion of the famous syudic Noel Beda, wliose hatred of 
queen Marguerite and her royal brother often hctrayed him into 
deeds of outrageous violence. Eeda had not forgotten the 
ignominy of his arrest, by the special direction of Francis, for the 
virulence of his attacks upon Erasmus ; iior the sarcasm of the 
words used respecting his writings by the king, when under his 
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fjwn hand Francis commanded the Faculty of theology To examine 
atnd report on the orthodoxy of the grounds of the syndic's 
condemnation of Lefevre and Erasmus. Latterly, also, when the 
qaestion of the divorce between Henry YIII. and his consort, 
qaeen Catherine of Arragon, was submitted to the Sorbonne, 
B^a presumed to conduct himself in a manner most oifensive to 
Vrancis, and humiliating to the university. Nevertheless, with 
matchless daring, Beda organized the scheme by which the 
nmversity sought to render the sister of the king amenable 
to the penalties of heresy. 

The poem written by the queen of Navarre, " Le Miroir de 
l^Ame Pecheresse,'^ excited in a supreme degree the displeasure 
of every zealous Roman Catholic throughout the realm. In 
these meditations, queen Marguerite, though she avoids con- 
troversy, makes mention neither of the mediation of saints, 
justification by works, of purgatory, nor of any of the prominent 
doctrines of the Romish creed. It was therefore for what she had 
omitted, rather than for what actually appeared on her pages, 
that the unpopularity of the queen's poem arose. Much of this 
poem was written by Marguerite during the days of her corres- 
pondence with the bishop of Meaux ; and its style is mystical 
and figurative, in the fashion of Bri90Mnet^s own letters. The 
writers of the mystic school fell easy victims to the intolerance 
of their Romish opponents ; the vague ideality of their theories 
rendered it no diflBcult task to give an heretical construction to 
passages where the author was innocent of such intent. The 
only overt act of dissent from the Romish formularies of which 
the queen had been guilty, was, that she had translated the 
prayer, "Salve Regiua/^ into French verse, and applied it to 
Christ, instead of to the Virgin Mary. It was usual for the 
university to appoint commissioners to make an annual inspection 
of the new books admitted into the college library ; as authors 
were bound to send a copy of their productions to the Sorbonne. 
In 1533, Beda was appointed, with several theologians of less 
note, to make this survey. Marguerite's poem came thus under 
the inspection of the commissioners : after bestowing upon it a 
slight examination, they ordered the book to be placed on the 
list of prohibited works, feigning to be ignorant of its author. 
The following day, in accordance with the report of the com- 
missioners, the Sorbonne published a censure on the books 
indicated, forbidding their perusal to the faithful ; the decree was 
then publicly placarded, and appended to a list of the works 
condemned as heretical, and amongst which figured Marguerite's 
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'^Miroir dt PAme Pecheresse."* It does not appear that the 
rector of the imiversityj Cop, bore any share in this design to 
implicate the queen of Navarre : lie was favourably inclined 
towards reform, and was himself often subject to the unsparing 
attack of his unruly subordinatCj Noel Eeda, 

In breathless suspense, the tlieologians awaited the result of 
their measures. By pretending ignorance of the anthor of the 
poem, they liad insidiously afforded Marguerite a chance of 
escape if she chose to accept it ; but in that case they knew she 
would for the fnture be at their mercy, and in consequence com- 
pelled to withdraw her patronage from reform. Francisj at tliis 
periodj was sojourning at liis palace of the Louvre. When in- 
formed of the proceedings of the Faculty^ his indignant displea- 
sure knew no bounds. That a body of theologians, whose 
insolence he had so often chastised^ should presume to assail 
his cherished sister Marguerite — ^a personage whom he had re- 
peatedly in public declared to be his second self^ and moreover 
to accuse her of lieresyj seemed to the king a misdemeanour 
little short of absolute treason* None dare resist Francis when 
animated by one of his uncontrollahle gusts of passion. The 
rector of the university, Nicholas Cop, was required to present 
himself, without delay, before the kiug^ who sternly demanded 
the names of the theologians upon whose representations his 
sister^s poem had been condemned. Cop replied, and perhapa 
trulVj that he was ignorant of the parties concerned, and there- 
fore could not satisfy the king. Francis then commanded the 
rector to return to the college, and assemble without delay the 
heads of its four learned departments. He was then directed to 
institute a searching investigation into the all'air, and to present 
himself before the privy council on the following diiy, to report 
the names of the parties upon whose suit the book written by 
the queen of Navarre had been condemned » 

The bishop of Senlisj confessor to the king, was next summoned 
into the royal presence : Francis directed bim to undertake the 
defence of his sister's poem before tlie assembled university, and 
to prove its orthodoxy. He was likewise commissioned to in- 
timate to the 8orbonne, that it was the king^s will that 
immediate revocation of their censure on "Le Miroir de TAjne 
P<5cheresse,^^ sliould be promulgated. The bishop of Senlis was 
Marguerite's staunch friend ; and he undertook iier defence with 
enthusiasm. His eloqnent address, and his representation of the 
folly of tlie proceeding, in condemning a book because certain 
♦ Beze. Bajle, Dictioanaire Historique. 
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tenets were not discussed in its pages, made a deep impression 
upon the assembly. Even the turbulent Beda was silenced, 
ihongh, perhaps, rather by his apprehensions of what his im- 
prudence might cost him, than by the good bishop's expostula- 
tions. When Marguerite's willing champion concluded his 
harangue, by declaring, with unscrupulous boldness, that neither 
by her pen, nor by her deeds, had the queen of Navarre offended 
against the ancient doctrine and discipline of the Romish Church, 
not one dissentient voice in the assembly rose to contradict the 
assertion. Cop, remembering the stringent commands of the 
king, then commenced an inquiry to discover the person who 
had first denounced the poem as heretical to the commissioners. 
Aware that their syndic ^deserved no greater consideration from 
the king than he was likely to obtain, should it be proved to 
Francis that his turbulent spirit had provoked this uproar, the 
theologians, determined to shield Beda, persuaded the cur^ of 
St. Andre-des-Arts, one of the professors of theology who 
had been appointed on the commission with the syndic, to 
undertake the responsibility of the act. The censure on "Le 
Miroir de I'Ame Pecheresse'' was then unanimously disavowed 
as a sentence pronounced without due circumspection; and 
the rector of the university was commissioned to bear to 
the king the recantation of the theologians, and to explain 
to his majesty that the book had been inadvertently included 
in the list of prohibited works by the curt^ of St. Andre, who 
was ignorant of its author; not, however, for its heretical 
tendencies, but because it was published without the appro- 
bation of the Faculty of Theology — a form enjoined by edict of 
the Parliament, as requisite to be obtained before the publication 
of any work."*^ 

Satisfied with having humiliated the factious Sorbonne, and 
compelled the theologians to retract their censures, Francis pro- 
fessed himself appeased ; and, perhaps, sheltered by the subter- 
fuge of his colleagues, Beda would have escaped without ex- 
periencing the weight of the royal resentment his conduct had 
provoked, but for another affair, which, unfortunately for him, 
happened within a few days after Cop's final interview with the 
king on the matter of queen Marguerite's poem. This third 
attack upon the orthodoxy of Marguerite came from the College 
de Navarre, a learned body which boasted of a Faculty of Theology 
as famous for erudition, though less celebrated for combativeness 
than that of the Sorbonne. 

* Gailiiard, Hist, de Franpois I. B^ze, Hist, des Egl. R6f, de France. 
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In order to show their indigiiatioa at the treatment the Sor- 
boiiiie had received, and imagining that their college, from its 
appellation, was implicated in the heresy of the queen of Navarre, 
these zealots devised the most insolent affront to demonstrate 
their hatred of Marguerite, They composed an allegorical play 
or " moralite " in verse : in the first scene of the perforraatice, a 
womauj meant to represent the qneen of Navarre, was iutroducedj 
sitting with a spiuniug-wheei before lier, in the act of dropping 
her spindle, in order to take a copy of the Holy Gospels tran- 
slated into the French langnage, which a hideons demon was 
preseritiitg to her. After much controversial dialogue between 
the personages of the drama, abounding in insolent allusions to 
the sectarians and their patroness, the farce terminated by the 
transformation of the queen herself into a diabolical spirit, and 
her departure for the infernal regions."^ This indecent piece of 
buffoonery was publicly performed in the hall of the College of 
Navarre by fonr professors of theology, and some of the scholars 
of the college, in the presence of the principal. The fame of 
this notable achievement spread far and wide, creating the 
greatest excitement and indignation. The partisans of the queen 
of Navarre insisted that signal redress shonld be made her for 
tlie flagrant insnlt ; and they constituted bv far the largest and 
most influential portion of the commnnity. The king himself, 
however, needed no incitement to avenge his sister, and to vin- 
dicate the majesty of the throne, violated by this audacions act 
of the theologians. Even Dtiprat himself counselled Erancis to 
make a signal example of these turbulent chnrchmen. Accord- 
ingly, in obedience to a warrant sent by the council, the provost 
Delabarre, attended by the archers of his guard, proceeded to the 
College of Navarre, to arrest all concerned in the representation 
of the piece, as well as its author. A rumour of the king's 
designs had reached the college authorities, and when the officers 
of justice entered the hall, they were received with shouts of 
defiance by the scholars and professors, headed by tlie principal, 
arrayed in his academical robes. Stones were hurled ; the 
scholars converted their desks and forms into weapons, and 
fought for their liberty with desperate determination. 

At length this disgraceful tumult was terminated hy the ar- 
rival of a fresh detachment of guards and archers ; the students 
were then disarmed, and compelled to submit. A rigid investi- 
gation of the whole affair afterwards commenced in the presence 
of the provost and his arcliers ; the actors of the farce being 
* Bajle, Diet, His toriqucj* Calvio, Ep, 
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dnnpelled to repeat their parts^ though the name of the author 
of the piece could not be discovered. The principal, the four 
professors of theology, and those scholars who had taken a share 
tti the public representation of the piece, were then declared 
under arrest, and were marched off by the oflBcers of the provost, 
and consigned to dungeons in the prison of the CJonciergerie. 
He anger of the king was intense when these proceedings were 
recounted to him ; and he vowed to punish these aspersers of 
Marguerite's fame with the full rigour of the laws. 

This vexatious affair, however, occasioned Marguerite the 
utmost disquietude of mind. She perceived the exasperation of 
the king, and she dreaded lest the punishment assigned to the 
delinquents might partake of the severity she had seen awarded 
even to minor offences. Marguerite, therefore, hastened to her 
royal brother, and earnestly besought him to pardon her assailants, 
and to be content, as she was, with the reparation obtained by 
their arrest. It required all Marguerite's influence with the 
king to prevail upon him to stay the arraignment and trial of the 
culprits ; and it is recorded that she knelt at his feet to obtain 
her petition. The king saw himself assailed on a tender point, 
and he found oblivion difficult ; both his affection for Marguerite 
and his jealousy of the majesty and prerogatives of the throne 
had been roughly violated. The queen, nevertheless, persevered 
in her intercession; for, with noble forbearance. Marguerite 
rightly believed that she was avenging herself more signally by 
obtaining the pardon of her unscrupulous opponents, than if she 
had suffered them to be consigned to the galleys for life.* 

The theologians of the College of Navarre, therefore, after 
being detained in prison for several weeks, were dismissed with 
a suitable admonition : " But, certes, if such had been Margue- 
rite's pleasure, nothing was easier for her than to have effectually 
put to the rout such a pack of foolhardy knaves," observes a con- 
temporary historian, who greatly revered the queen.f Whether 
Francis obtained private information that Noel Beda was the 
author of the drama, or that the king availed himself of this 
opportunity to repay the syndic for many of his ancient, though 
not forgotten misdemeanours, Beda fared worse in this affair 
than the theologians of the rival Faculty. He received a royal 
mandate exiling him from the realm of France for the space of 
two years, to the dismay of his colleagues at the Sorbonne, who 
found invaluable resource in their syi;idic's talent for controversy, 
and in the fierce invectives of his pen. The marshal de Mont- 
♦ Bayle. f Ste. Marthe, Oraison Funebre. 
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morency apparently rendered no assistance to his patroness, 
queen Marguerite, in repelling the odium which the universities 
sought to affix on her name. His conduct altogether, towards 
Marguerite, is inexplicable at this period of her life. Her friend- 
ship was yet needful to him ; for there remained higher offices to 
be obtained in the state, and the admiral de Brion, ready to 
avail himself of any oversight committed by the marshal. Mont- 
morency^s jealousy of Marguerite's influence with her brother, 
though it had raised him to the pinnacle of royal favour ; his 
secret anger at the queen's defection from the ancient faith of her 
forefathers ; and the notorious misunderstanding existing between 
himself and the king of Navarre, combined to render the marshal 
well content that she should lose some portion of her influence 
and renown. 

During the year 1533 the attacks of the Eomish party to ruin 
the queen of Navarre in her brother's favour were perpetual. If 
Marguerite would have condescended to one conciliatory over- 
ture ; or if she had voluntarily tendered a single proof of her 
continued allegiance to the Church, her most bitter enemies 
might have been appeased. The monks, so cruelly ridiculed by 
the queen in her literary compositions, returned Marguerite's 
irony with virulent abuse. They satirized her writings and mis- 
represented her actions, while they cowered beneath her scrutiny, 
and trembled lest the power, which none of them denied that 
she possessed, should be exercised to procure the public expo- 
sure of their depravity. In a turbulent assembly held at Issou- 
dun, to devise measures for the effectual suppression of heresy, 
one fanatic monk, superior of the Franciscan monastery of that 
town, had the hardihood to propose publicly, that the queen of 
Navarre, the patroness of the sectarians, should be seized, tied 
up in a sack, and drowned in the Seine. This treasonable 
harangue no sooner reached the ears of Francis, than he des- 
patched a warrant addressed to the authorities of Issoudun, 
commanding that the factious monk should himself suffer the 
same penalty as he had adjudged Marguerite worthy of enduring. 
It was with the greatest difficulty, and after the repression of a 
popular tumult, that the mayor of Issoudun succeeded in arrest- 
ing this daring Franciscan : for the monks of his monastery 
stirred up an insurrection throughout the district. The officer, 
Denis du Jon, who at last executed the royal warrant for his 
arrest, fell a victim, a few days afterwards, to the revenge of 
the monks; he was assassinated under circumstances of the 
"^ruelt/j and his body was dragged through the streets 
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rflssoudun by the infuriated populace. The superior of the 
ftanciscans, meanwhile, the guilty cause of the insurrection, 
femained in prison awaiting his doom ; but again Marguerite's 
benevolent spirit induced her, most injudiciously in this instance, 
to intercede in his behalf ; and after much solicitation she 
obtained his life. The outrage upon his sister, however, had 
been accompanied by too flagrant a violation of the laws for Francis 
to suifer the turbulent ecclesiastic to escape without condign 
punishment. The Prior was therefore solemnly degraded from 
his ecclesiastical dignities, and sent to the galleys for the space 
of two years, a sentence highly applauded by all peaceable and 
well-disposed persons.* 

Unprincipled charlatans, like the prior of Issoudun, thus 
filled Paris with restless and noisy declamation ; but their violence, 
instead of advancing, hurt the cause of the Church. The signal 
failure of their efforts to injure the queen of Navarre, meanwhile, 
was followed by a secession from the Romish party, which filled 
the universities with consternation. The upright and generous 
spirit of Nicholas Cop, rector of the Sorbonne, revolted at the 
hypocrisy he witnessed, and he longed to free himself from the 
trammels imposed by his position. Cop was the friend of Calvin, 
who was at this time residing in Paris, at the college of Fortet. 
On All Saints' Day, 1533, Cop preached a sermon before the 
university, in the chapel of the Mathurin convent, composed by 
Calvin.t Two Franciscan monks amongst the congregation 
denounced the sermon as heretical to the parliament, which 
thereupon summoned the rector to appear and defend himself 
against the accusation. Cop fortunately received timely warning 
from a friend of this intended citation, which was merely preli- 
minary to arrest, and instead of awaiting the summons, he fled 
to Bdle.J The lieutenant of police, Morin, then received 
instructions from the parliament to proceed against Calvin as the 
author of the heretical sermon. But, following the prudent 
example of his friend Cop, Calvin had quitted Paris, wisely 
withdrawing himself from the vengeance of the exasperated theo- 
logians ; though, less fortunate than the rector, he had only time 
to reach Augouleme. There he was, of course, compelled to 
remain concealed in the house of a friend, as his arrest, if he 
attempted to continue his route into Switzerland, seemed certain. 
The friends of Calvin, when they heard of his perilous position, 
immediately applied to the queen of Navarre, and fervently peti- 

* Notice sur Marguerite d'Angouleme, par Eusebe Castaigue. 

f Beze, Hist, des Eglises K^t'orm^es de Trance. J Ibid. 
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tioned her to procure tlie annulling of tlie order of arrest which 
had been issue J. The goodness of Margoerite's heart and the 
fearless courage of her character were rightly appreciated, when 
it was beheved that she would interest herself to rescue from the 
fury of the Sorbounc another '^ sectarian/'* after the vexatious 
annoyances to which she had recently been subject, Calvin, at 
this period, was comparatively little known in the theological 
world ; and no writings of his had incurred the censure of the 
schools. The boldness of his opinions, however, and the majes- 
tic dignity of his language, distinguished him already ; and he 
was looked upon as one of the most rising of the reformed 
teachers. Calrin was favourably known to Marguerite for bis 
learning ; his classical and theological education had been com- 
pleted at her university in Bo urges, under the famous professors, 
Alciat and Wolmer ; and the queen especially patronized the 
students educated by the learned men she appointed to profes- 
sorships in her college. Marguerite therefore obtained, though 
not without diificulty, tlie pardon of Calvin from tiie king ; and, 
to the consternation of the Sorboumsts it wa^ signified to them 
that the pursuit of the heretic, to whose doctrine the perversion 
of their rector was ascribed, must forthwith cease.* The good 
offices of the queen, moreover, procured Calvin permission to 
reside at Angoiileme ; where he remained until the outcry raised 
on the conversion of Du Tillet, one of the canons ol the cathe- 
dral, compelled him to seek another abode. This latter circum- 
stance especially introduced Calvin to Margnerite^s notice; and 
from henceforth she maintained a frequent correspondence with 
him^ and was consulted by the illustrious reformer oa most of 
his projects. Marguerite^s influence over the king in both these 
affairs was the more apparent, for while Francis, at the suit of 
Ixis sister, granted immunity to John Csdvin, the individoal who 
was accused by tlie Faculty of having by his subtle persuasions 
induced their rector to cast off his allegiance to Rome^ the king 
wrote a letter to the parliament, by the urgent counsel of Duprat, 
commanding that measures should be taken to discover the per- 
son who had warned Cop of liis danger, that such might be 
rigorously punished as an abettor of heresy,t It was probably 
the glaring inconsistency of the king's conduct in this and in 
many similar instances, which encouraged the reformers to per- 
severe in their endeavours to overt lirow the Chorch of Kome, in 
defiance of the edicts issued against them. No one believed that 
igot at heart, or indeed that he cared much 
Uardj Hist, de Franp^is I. f legist res du Farleaicnt. 
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about religion at all, except as far as it was subservient to poli- 
tics. They ever beheld the influence of the queen of Navarre 
interpose to modify the rigour of the measures proposed by the 
intolerant cardinal chancellor; and they knew besides, that 
neither Duprat nor Montmorency possessed authority to molest 
one of the men, however malignant his heresy, whom it had 
been Marguerite's pleasure to admit within the principality of 
Bearn. Francis always acted from violent and sudden impiJses. 
When the progress of reform in France appeared to militate 
against his political interests, the king suppressed it with fire 
and faggot ; though, as he persecuted not from principle, and 
as to please his sister Francis was willing to sacrifice many diplo- 
matic advantages. Marguerite's intercessions were generally suc- 
cessful throughout every stage of the king's zeal. 

During the autumn of the year 1533 Marguerite retired again 
into the dominions of her husband. The court of France, whilst 
her brother was absent on progresses through his kingdom, no 
longer possessed the same attractions. The gloomy stateliness 
of Eleanor suited not the queen's lively enjotiement of character. 
Her nieces, the young princesses, resided away from the court 
with their governesses, the countess de Brissac and Madame de 
Montreal, so that Marguerite, now that Madame was no more, 
and the king absent from Paris, began to long for her southern 
home. No injury had befallen any of the religious refugees 
during the queen's absence ; and on her arrival from Paris their 
number was increased by the presence of Calvin at Nerac. 

When sojourning in Beam, Marguerite adopted great simpli- 
city in her habits and attire. Her magnificent vestments, and 
the indulgence of her taste for the fine arts, she reserved for 
the court of France. At Fontainebleau Marguerite assumed the 
great princess; at Nerac, the queen appeared as the noble 
matron, devoted to pious exercises, to severe study, and to works 
of beneficence. " I remember well,'^ says Brant&me, '^ that this 
great queen of Navarre, when I, as a little boy, used to sojourn 
at her court with my grandmother the senechale of Poitou, never 
used to keep more than three mules of burden, and six mules to 
draw her two litters. She possessed, also, three or four chariots for 
her maids of honour and for her suiie.""^ Marguerite dined daily 
in public, and the hall where she took her repasts was generally 
crowded by persons eagerly gazing upon her. She had usually 
two tables spread, which were served with great frugality and 
economy. At the upper table Marguerite dined alone, served 
* Brantome, Capitaines Iliostres. Vie de C^sar Borgia. 
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by her officers. The qoeea's first lady of honour, the senechale 
of Poitou, presided at the second table, at which strangers 
honoured by Marguerite^s invitation dined. In taking her 
meals thus in public. Marguerite adhered to the rigid ceremonial 
of her brother's court; for there she always maintained two 
separate tables, aUfaough it w as only on special occasions that 
she absented herself from the king^s table, where her place was 
on the left hand of Francis. When tlie queen wished to show 
any visitor a special mark of friendly atteutioUj she used to send 
him a dish of viands from her own table* Brantome relates a 
curious anecdote of tlie queen when bestowing this compliment 
on the prince of Amalfi, a subject of the emperor^s, who having 
deserted from the Imperial cause, hved consequently in Paris on 
a pension assigned him by Francis. He says : " Often her 
majesty of Navarre honoured the prince by sending him some- 
thing rehshing from her table, to eat for the love of her : the 
said prince being very flattered and proud of these attentions.^^ 
" These poor stranger princes,^" the queen used to remark, " who 
have quitted everything out of loyal service to the king my 
brother, have not their equipages and services, their train of 
domestics, and luxuries like the lords of this court. "We must 
oblige them, therefore, in every possible manner; although the 
table of M, le grand maitre never ftiils them, nevertheless, the 
courtesies which I bestow upon them are felt the deepest/' 
"OfteUj" continues Erantome, "the qneen would send the 
prince a gracious message or speech, or inquire his opinion ou 
some matter; to all which he generally replied so pertinently 
and well as to afford the queen great satisfaction. King Francis 
loved his sister very dearly, wdio hy such delicate favours and 
notice gained him many faithful servants/^* 

During her hours of retirement Marguerite employed herself 
with her corresi>ondence, addressed to the chief personages of her 
brother's court and to all the most celebrated scholars of Europe. 
The king of Navarre consulted her on all his plans for the welfare 
of his people ; and often the entire administration remained for 
jionths together in her hands, whilst the king, whose health was 
dehcate, amused himself at the baths of Cotterets, or was absent 
on his military duties in Gnycnne* She had also stated hours 
in the day for her theological studies ; during which she con- 
ferred with the chief divines, both Rtnnish and reformed at the 
court. Some portion of every afternoon she devoted to em- 
broidery with her ladies. Marguerite then frequently recounted 
* Brantome, Cap. Iliustres. Vie du prince dtj Melphe. 
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}some witty story, or recited a poem ; or perhaps she edified her 
^^ers by a grave religious exhortation. ''Often when this 
l»>ble princess was alone in her chamber/' says Marguerite's 
iardent panegyrist, Ste. Marthe, " she took up a book instead of 
a distaflF, a pen instead of a spindle, and her tablets instead of a 
beedle. When she employed herself with her tapestry, or in 
other needlework (which she regarded as a most delectable oc- 
cupation) she always employed a person to read aloud to her 
the work of some historian, poet, or notable author ; or she 
dictated some meditation which was immediately taken down in 
writing, I will recount another habit of hers that may possibly 
surprise many who hear it, but which is nevertheless most true, 
and might be confirmed, if requisite, by the united testimony of 
many great and honourable personages, who, with myself, have 
often witnessed it, — that, while she diligently worked with her 
needle, she had two secretaries employed around her chair — one 
in noting down French verse, which she composed very swiftly, 
and with admirable erudition and facility; the other in 
writing letters under her dictation to despatch to her numerous 
friends/' 

Marguerite's correspondence with the king daily monopolized 
no inconsiderable portion of her leisure ; and from allusions of 
frequent occurrence in her letters, her communication with 
Eleanor and the other members of the royal family was frequent. 
The queen attended matins daily : and in the afternoon Lefevre 
or Roussel usually preached before the court.. Marguerite being 
invariably present — often with the king, her husband. Henr/s 
zeal for the opinions of the reformers had greatly increased since 
Marguerite's residence with him in Beam ; indeed the domestic 
happiness of the illustious pair flourished more amid the rude 
mountains of Henry's maternal lieritage, than when surrounded 
by the luxuries and refinements of the court of Prance. There 
the imperious claims of Francis I. were found to be almost as 
irksome by the king of Navarre as by the duke d'Alen^on : with 
this difference, that Henry possessed his consort's affection, 
while the former was only tolerated by Marguerite because duty 
forbad her alienation. At the court St. Germain it was the will 
of Francis that his sistsr should depend upon himself alone ; he 
looked upon her as exclusively his own ; her time, her confidence, 
her pursuits were to be shared alone with him. As her king, 
her brother, and her inseparable companion from infancy, Francis 
willed that the lustre of his crown should circle his sister's 
brow ; that in themselves might centre the impersonation of the 
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iDajesty of France. The exactions of the king, and the isolated 
position in which Francis affected to regard his sister in respect 
to all except himselfj the king of Navarre found very difficult to 

' reconcile with his claims upon Marguerite ; but as long as he 
sojouraed at the court of France, Henrj^ knew that interference 
would be uuavailing, and only serve the king as a pretext to 
request his departure thence on some military or political expe- 
dition. The love which Marguerite bore him, and her gentle- 
ness, softened though it did not allay Henry^s jealous resentment ; 
by far the happier dajs^ therefore^ that Henry and Marguerite spent 

^ together were passed in the king's hereditary castles of Pau and 
Nerac* There Henry reigned the undisputed lord ; for in Bearn 
even Ms fair and learned consort became subject to his authority. 
Marguerite"'s frequent voluntary residence in Beam proves^ that 
notwithstanding her devotion to Francis, her husband's dominion 
was the reverse of irksome t<i her ; and, indeed, while presiding 
over the little court of Nerac, she reigned, it may be said, 
more truly a queen than when sharing the honours and 
magnificence of St. Germain and FoutaiuebTeau with her chival- 
rous but arbitrary brother. 

The honours which the king of Navarre freely bestowed 
upou his consort extended to the deference he paid to her 
opinions. It was to please Margaerite that Henry had opened 
the portals of his principality to the persecuted reformers; it 
was next at her solicitation that he listened to their doctrine, 
Gerard Roussel, at the queen's desire, expounded the Scriptures 

' in the presence of the king of Navarre, who was at length induced 
to be present at the sermons preached privately in Marguerite's 
apartments. The king was much impressed by the simphcity of 
the doctrine expounded by Eoussel and Lefevrej and though he 
did not accept their opinions with the hearty approval displayed 
by Marguerite, he was far from prohibiting, or even opposing, 
tlie eliorts of the reformed party. Two converted monks of the 
order of the AugustinianvS from which Luther himself sprang, 
named Bertaut and Couraut, had sought the protection of the 
queen of Navarre^ and enjoyed her favour. Couraut, especially, 
frequently preached before her, as, like Eoossel, he seems to 
have advocated a system of mutual concession between the 
reformers and the Church of Home, He deprecated the fatal 
schism wliich had riven the Church in sunder ; and maintained 
that if the Romish hierarchy would set about the work of reform 
in sincerity, it was the boundea duty of true Cluistian people to 

submit io the supremacy of the Holy See» This theory was a 
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j&tvourite one with the queen of Navarre ; there were also many 
Qf the more timid spirits of the age, who, terrified at their forcible 
emancipation from the thrall of the priesthood, used it as a 
palliative of the deed, and professed to be profoundly convinced 
that Eome herself would at length take the initiative, and, by 
guiding the movement, preserve her supremacy unimpaired. 

By the permission of the queen of Navarre, the Protestants of 
B6irn met frequently to celebrate and partake of the holy 
communion, according to the reformed tenets, in a subterranean 
chamber beneath the castle of Pau. Afterwards, the place of 
assembly was changed to a lofty vaulted apartment, situated 
under the terrace of the castle, and which was one of the secret 
chambers appertaining to the royal Mint."^ These assemblies 
were conducted with secrecy, after nightfall. Marguerite, accom- 
panied by those of her court professing the reformed tenets^ 
frequently attended, and received the sacrament in both kinds ; 
and finally, some time during the winter of the year 1533, the 
king of Navarre, won by her exhortations, joined also these 
assemblies. 

Several Eomish historians of these stirring times deny that the 
king of Navarre was seduced by the persuasions of his consort 
to countenance heresy. A story is related by them in support of 
this assertion, which is not compatible in its details with the 
gallant deference the king of Navarre always manifested towards 
her. Henry, as the anecdote records, being one day informed 
that Marguerite was engaged in her apartments listening to the 
exhortations and prayers of one of the reformed ministers, entered 
the queen's chamber abruptly, intending to bestow signal chasr 
tisement on the audacious sectarian who thus presumed to lure 
his consort from her allegiance to the Eomish faith. Marguerite, 
having meantime received timely warning of the wrathful inten- 
tions of her royal spouse, had contrived a way for the escape of 
the minister. Enraged at being thus foiled in his design, Henry 
approached Marguerite, and, as the story asserts, dealt her a 
furious box on the ear, exclaiming : " Madame, vous voulez trop 
savoir T^t It is added that the king of Navarre forthwith des- 
patched a courier to his brother-in-law, to complain of Margue- 
rite's conduct, entreating the king to interdict such proceedings 
for the future. Marguerite is also made to bear an active share 
in this domestic brawl; and is said to have written to her 

* Floriraond de Hemond, Hist, de I'H^r^sie. Varillas, Hist, de I'H^r^sie. 
f De Coste, Eloges des Eeines et des Dames Illostres. Mathieu, 
Hist, de Franyois I. 
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brother in bitter indignation at the affront she had received, 
appealing to him for redress and protection. The only personage 
made to act consistently in this tale is king Francis, whOj as 
might be expected, warmly embraced his sister^a defence^ and 
threatened the king of Navarre with mani? angry menaces, if it 
ever happened to him again to forget the respect dne to liis 
consortj as much for her illustrioas rank as for her virtues. 

Marguerite^ occopied herself during the early months of the 
year ] 534, in negotiating the marriage of her sister-in-law, the 
princess Isabel of Navarre, with Rene, \ascoiint de Eohan, whose 
relatives eagerly desired the union. Though of princely birth, 
and nearly allied to the royal family of France, M. de Eohan 
possessed little wealth > His disposition, moreover, was so 
improvident as greatly to diminish the value of the revenues he 
hatl to offer. Isabel had been the object of more than one 
matrimonial overture t ber hand was sought by Zapoli, vaivode 
of Transylvania, afterwards king of Hungary ; and also by the 
king of Portugal! ; but political motives caused the failure of hoth 
these negotiations. Although the proposals made by the vis- 
count de Rohan were inferior to IsabePs pretensions as the 
adopted daoghter of Francis, the princess, who cherished a pre- 
ference for the viscount, resolved to accept them. 

The reasons set forth by queen Marguerite to induce her 
brother to give his consent to the proposed alliance^ are some- 
what curious. She begins by stating to the king that as there 
was nothing in wliich she herself, or the king of Navarre, could 
render him active servicts at that time, they had devised together 
to see if in any manner they might relieve his mind from respon- 
sibility ; " and in this matter, monseigneur, we consider it possi- 
ble — it is by the marriage of the sister of the king of Navarre, to 
whom you have often done so much honour as to de^nse a way 
to place her by aUiance in a high and lofty rank, for which both 
she and ourselves tender you most humble tlianks. But, mon- 
seigneur, perceiving that you are overwhelmed with affairs, and 
are daily solicited by importiuiate persons to bestow her hand 
upon them, 1 have despatched this messenger to impart to you 
the petition, which, under your good pleasure, M, de Kohan and 
his uncle, the archbishop of Lyons, have preiferred, Tlie latter, 
actuated by his extreme desire to achieve his nephew^s marriage, 
offers great advantages to my sister, hoping thereby to merit 
your gracious favour, as, naonseigneur, I have desired the bearer 
of this to inform you, and to state the reasons, also, tlmt induce 
jne to entreat you to let us speedily know your pleasure in this 
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affair. My principal reason for supplicating you to send us a 
favourable decision, ia to relieve yourself from tlic respousibility 
of providing longer for an orphan princess, whom you have been 
pleasedj since the decease of her father and mother, to treat as 
yoiir own daught^ar ; and who has already waited your consent to 
this marriage so long, that she haa become so depressed and 
indisposed J that her health will not support greater fatigues ; nor 
do I think her in a fit condition to render you service at a dis- 
tance from home. But if it would please you, monseigneur, to 
consent that she may remain here, you will settle her according to 
her own desire, and phice her in a House which is allied to your 
own/'* 

From the expressions nsed by Marguerite, it would appear 
that a warm attachment subsisted between Isabel and the young 
viscount de Eohan, probably opposed by Francis on account of 
the extravagant propensities displayed by the viscount, and the 
insufficiency of his means to support a royal consort; , The king, 
at this period, as Marguerite observed, had many cares ; he had 
two daughters of his own and a niece to find suitable alliances 
for, besides the daughters of the duke de Vendome to dispose of 
in marriage. As the proposed union was evidently sanctioned 
by Isabel's brother, the king of Navarre, Francis withdrew his 
opposition to the alliance. The queen of Navarre, therefore, took 
a journey into Bretagne to Chflteaubriand, during the summer of 
the year 1534, to negotiate Isabel's marriage contract with the 
members of the Honse of Kohan, and to be present at the nup- 
tial ceremony, which was solemnized during the month of 
August, 

From Chateaubriand, the queen of Navarre proceeded to 
Alen?on« Her letters lead to the supposition that on her way 
thither she had an interview with the king at Rouen- for a 
great projecl then occupied Marguerite's attention ; one in which 
the realization of her own views on reform depended,' and that, 
in coacert with the duchess d'Estampes, she had successfully 
inspired into the mind of her brother. Melancthon, the friend 
and disciple of Martin Luther, was of all the reformers the one 
whose opinions and theological works suited best the projects of 
the queen of Navarre* The mild and charitable disposition of 
Melancthon pervaded his TSTitings ^ the abusive declamation 
abounding in the works of Luther against his opponents, and 
especially against the Holy See, was wisely avoided by his 
disciple ; and the reconediatton of the parties dividing Christen- 
♦ MS. Bibl du Koi, F. du Suppl Fran., No. 91. 
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dom he strenuously inculcated- Melancthou acknowledged, 
moreover, that for the good of Christendom, it would be advisable 
to restore the supremacy of the pope over the reformed churches, 
when the Church of Rome had purified herself from her many 
abuses. lie recognised the pope as the guardian of the laws, 
and the avenger of ecclesiastical discipline. All matters of cere- 
mouiai, he held, ought to be submitted to the decision of the 
Holy See ; and that the authofity of the pope should be accepted 
on all disputed points involving doctrine or practice. The super- 
stitious dogmas of the Church of Rome, purgatory, the invocation 
of the Yirgin and the saiut««, and the doctrine of transybstautia- 
tioQ, were heartily abjured by Melancthou : on these pohits Mar- 
guerite^s opinions were no less emphatic. The opinions of this 
German theologian, she perceived, partook of Bri^onnet's ideas 
on church reform ; unity, submission to the See of Rome, with 
a gradual and steady approximation of the whole body of Chris- 
tian men, to the purity and simplicity of faith as practised in the 
primitive j^ges of Christianity. 

The efforts of Melancthou were now being devoted to bring 
about a reconciliation between Luther and ZuingHus, the great 
Swiss reformer, and tlic unity of their respective disciples. When 
concord had been re-established in the reformed churches, Me- 
lancthou proposed, by the medium of a council or otherwise, to 
heal the schism between the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
communities | and to present to the gaze of distracted Europe a 
church, purified, based on Scriptural foundations, and united 
under one visible earthly head, who, himself, should no longer 
claim to be God^s infalhble vicegerent, but in reality to act in all 
things as became '^the servant of the servants of God/' Mar- 
guerite entered with enthusiasm into this project; and, unde- 
terred by the threatening aspect of the universities, she earnestly 
I solicited the king to offer Melancthon a profcssor*s chair in one 
[of the colleges of Paris, in order that measures of sucli unspeak- 
' able importance might proceed from his capital ; and, that from 
converse with the learned reformer, the hostility of tlie theologians 
might diminish * The duchess d'Estampes assailed the king 
with the same argnraents i in union with Marguerite, she repre- 
sented to Francis the great advantages he w^ould derive in his 
struggle with the emperor, by conciliating the good-wnll of the 
German Protestants ; and that, after all, the cost to obtain this 
benefit would be but the annual stipend of a professor of theology 
^n his universities. Francis promised to take the proposal into 
* Varlllas, Elst, de r'Hcresic. Malmbourg, Hist, da Calvinisme. 
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serious consideration ; for the habitual clamours of the Sorbonne^ 
lUdd the grave disapproval visible on the countenances of the 
ecclesiastical peers of the privy council when the policy of this 
overture to the Lutheran party was discussed, assured the king 
that every obstacle would be thrown in his way. Opposition 
always had the effect of confirming the king in his designs; 
therefore, urgently pressed by the representations of his sister,^ 
Francis at length authorized the bishop of Senlis to write, and 
oS^i Melancthon a professorship in the university of Paris, with 
an annual pension of 1200 crowns.* Melancthon replied by 
thanking the king for his bounty ; but he added, that he could 
not quit the dominions d£ the elector without that sovereign's 
permission. Application to obtain the consent of the elector of 
Saxony was accordingly made on the positive direction of thef 
king, whose eagerness to procure the presence of Melancthon in 
his capital, augmented with the unexpected difficulties he en- 
countered. The elector willingly consented to the departure of 
his favourite professor to contend with the zealots of the Paris 
universities, exultingly predicting the speedy conversion of the 
French to the Lutheran creed. All things were thus amicably 
disposed for the reception of Melancthon in France, when Luther 
unfortunately requested his friend and disciple to delay his journey 
for the space of a few weeks, until after the publication of a 
work he was engaged in writing against the Anabaptists. Me- 
lancthon consented ; and wrote to explain the circumstances to 
the king, sending at the same time a preliminary treatise develop- 
ing his opinions on reform, for Francis to submit to the Sorbonne, 
Melancthon's essay met with prompt condemnation ; for the 
university, with intolerant zeal, declared that to differ from the 
Bomish code in doctrine or discipline, even in the smallest par- 
ticular, was sufficient to render a man amenable to the pains of 
the deadliest heresy.f 

Amongst the prelates of the Gallican Church, the cardinal de 
Tournon showed himself especially hostile to the proposed con- 
ferences between the Komish party and the reformed churches. 
He dreaded lest Melancthon, aided by the powerful influence of 
queen Marguerite and the duchess d'Estampes, should prevail on 
Francis to repeal the rigorous edicts fulminated by the council 
against heresy, as already the reformer's exhortations to the king 
to adopt a more merciful policy towards his non-conforming 
subjects found support from the bishop of Senlis. The king's 

* Bayle, Dictionnaire Hist., Art. Melancthon. 

t Varillas, Hist, de TH^r^sie. Gailliard, Hist, de Franpois I. 
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sister, his mistress, his confessoFj and his first physiciaa Guil- 
laume Cop^ the father of the apostate rector of the Sorbonne, 
all advocated tolerant measnres, FraBcis himself wa*s neither 
cruel by dispositionj nor a bigot m religion ^ but be was pas- 
sionate, jealous to a degree of his prerogatives^ and always in- 
clined to favour that party which for the moment appeared to 
oppose itself to the fame or the political prosperity of the em- 
peror« To avert the visit of the wise and conciHating Melanctlion, 
the teacher whose mild persuasiveness won to the cause of reform 
more discijdes than either the fiery zeal of Luther, or the subtle 
casuistry of Bucer, the Sorbonne and the Eomish prelates leagued 
themselves together. The Itiiig was in vain reminded of the 
intimate ties he had recently contracted with the pope during 
Ms interview with Clement YII.j at Marseilles, for the solemni- 
zation of the nuptials of the duke of Orleans with Catherine de 
lledici, and of his protestations of eternal fidelity to the Holy 
SeCj by which alone the ascendancy of the French in Italy could 
be maintained. The king, prompted by his sister^ pertinaciously 
replied, " that, in Ins opinion, he was profitably serving both 
God and man, by seeking through the medium of conciliation, 
to heal the divisions in the Church,'* One day the cardinal de 
Tournon presented himself at his royal master's lever^ with a 
ricMy bound book open in his hand. The novelty of such a 
display of literary zeai naturally attracted the attention of Francis, 
who inquired the title and subject of the book. '^ It is a volume 
of the works of St, Irenseus,'^ responded the prelate. " I have 
just fallen upon the passage where the holy father relates that 
BL Johuj having unwittingly entered a public hath in company 
with the heretic Cerinthus, quitted it without delay, refusing to 
remain in a place desecrated by the presence of that blasphemer : 
yet you, sire, you are bold enough to summon Melanclhon into 
the heart of your dominions ; you do not fear the power of the 
deadly poison of heresy which he diffuses with subtle skill. 
Apparently, therefore, your majesty feds greater strength to 
resist temptation than the beloved disciple of Christ/'* Frawcis 
made no reply to this indirect reproof; but soon after quitted his 
capital for Blois : Marguerite also, returned to Argentan without 
visiting Paris. 

During the latter part of her sojourn at Alen^on, another 
matrimonial negotiation which was intrusted to her, afforded 
Marguerite infinite soHcitude and annoyance. The king and the 
marshal de Montmorency were anxious to effect a marriage be- 
* Horirooad de Remond, Hist, de rHer^aie, 
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tween the count de St. Paul, youngest brother of the duke de 
Venddme, and Adrienne, heiress of the noble House of Estoute- 
ville.* No trace of this affair remains on record, except in Mar- 
goerite's correspondence; and her allusions to an event, which 
seems to have excited great interest at the court of Francis, 
written to Montmorency, who was party to the project, afford 
little explanation. It appears that the king, who had most 
exalted notions of his kingly authority, resolved to marry made- 
moiselle d'Estouteville to the count de St. Paul, although all the 
parties concerned strongly opposed the project. The count de 
St. Paul was deeply in love with a beautiful maid of honour be- 
longing to queen Eleanor, named mademoiselle de Bonneval, 
and ardently desired to espouse her. Mademoiselle d^Estouteville, 
piqued at tnis preference shown to another, very properly refused 
to listen to any overture tending to her union with the count; 
while madame d^Estouteville, the mother, pertinaciously opposed 
the design altogether, and wished her daughter to ally herself 
dsewhere. The king, nothing daunted by these obstacles, re- 
solved to vanquish the resistance of all parties, and to secure to 
the royal House of VendSme the great heritage which the count 
himself appeared inclined to slight. The marshal de Montmo- 
rency therefore undertook, at the desire of his royal master, the 
task of persuading the count de St. Paul to break his liaison 
with mademoiselle de Bonneval; while Marguerite was com- 
manded by her brother to send for madame d^Estouteville and 
her daughter to AleuQon, and represent the matter in the most 
forcible manner she could, in order to induce them to submit to 
his will. The reason why this disagreeable commission was 
given to the queen of Navarre was, that the house of Albret, 
being distantly allied to that of d'Estouteville by the marriage 
contracted some thirty years before, between Jacques, sieur 
d'Estouteville, and Louise d' Albret, the king chose to take it 
for granted that Marguerite possessed a right to interfere in the 
disposal of the hand of the young heiress. 

Marguerite^s submission to her brother was ever implicit ; and 
though she greatly disliked the negotiation imposed upon her, 
she did not refase her mediation, which would have been of a 
more hopeful kind had M. de St. Paul himself requested her 
good offices. Madame d^Estouteville was a shrewd, calculating 
woman, never at a loss for an argument, which she knew how 

* Adrienne was the sole child of Jean HE., sieur d'Estouteville, and of 
Jacqueline d'Estouteyille, dajne de Noyon, de Briquebec, Hambic, and de 
Gace. Mademoiselle d'Estouteyille was bom in 1512. 
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to maiBtain with pertinacity and dec:isioia. Marguerite expnessea 
herself as quite alarmed at tlie prospect of a possible contention 
with a person of such a positive and dictatorial character. The 
queen commenced her operations by inviting Madame d'Estoute- 
ville to visit her at Aleii9on ; she enclosed also a letter from the 

Lting, stating it to be his royal wish that the baroness and her 
daughter should repair to confer with his sister. Marguerite 
expresses a doubt whether the testy dame would condescend to 
accept her invitation. She writes thus to the king on the sub- 
ject : " Monseigneurj as soon as I understood from the Sieur 
Lyvea your desire, I despatched the letter which it has been 
your pleasure to write to Madame de Tontevillcj and as soon aa I 
receive her answer I will Eot fail to send it you, I hope^ mon- 
seigneur, that the honour you have done her mUi subdue her 
ohstination, and that she will come here disposed to comply with 
your will, and to obey you. Still, I greatly fear that we shall 
have much trouble with her daughter^ who is so opposed to this 
alliance that if M, de St» Paul does not himself induce her to 
change her mind, my efforts will be useless, unl^s it be to 
impart your express commands. Nevertheless^ monaeigneur, 
now that I understand what your will is in this affair, I will use 
every effort to accomplish it ; though you must remember that I 
am far from being contentious enough to refute their arguments ; 
for, having always been brought up with you, I do not know 
how to threaten. Therefore, monseigneur^ when I know the 
day they arrive, I shall request you to send me some efficient 
personage to respond suitably to their questions. I have the 
chancellor of the duchy here, who wiH doubtless serve you well 
in this affair,^^* The queen appears quite overwhelmed at the 
prospect of her conference with the redoubtable dowager ; and, in 
truth, a more unpleasant task could not have been assigned to 

I Marguerite than the difficult one of inducing two persons to 
marry, who seemed mutually resolved to avoid each other. Mar- 
guerite wrote rather reproachfully to Montmorency for suffering 
her to be implicated in so disagreeable an affair; and she also 
expresses her dread of Madame d*Estouteville*s disputatious 
temperament more forcibly than she ventures to do to the king. 
" Mon cousin,*' ahe wrote, " I perceive you are determined that 
1 shall experience something of the trouble you endure with all 
the great affairs which occupy you at court, and that you envy 
me the repose I hoped to take in tliis place, by giving me this 

* MS. Eibl. du Roy., F. de B^th., fol. No. 8546. The clianceHor 
Qhyier de Neuyille. 
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commisi*ioTi to speak to Madame d'Estouteville. You know that 
my disposition and hers are so different that we are not fairly 
matched ; for to vauquish the will of a woman whom no one yet 
has been able to persuade, through the mcdinm of one who is 
persuaded fay everybody, seems to me to promise little result, 
except that she will conduct herself in her usnal manner towards 
me. I do not my this to you in order to excuse myself, on 
account of my foolish good nature, from performing what it has 
pleased the king to comuiandj and you to advise me to do ; for, 
as you know, if you only had requested it, I should have had 
pleasure in complying ; but I write to say that if you desire this 
affair to succeed, you must send a steruer head than mine to 
help me to reply to the things which you know none can say with 
better effect than Madame d^JKstouteville, otherwise we shall 
take leave of each other — she, a Normande born, strong and as 
ungoveniablc as lier sea, and myself, Angoumoise by birth, as 
humble and mild as the sweet waters of the Chareute. I shall 
know by Sunday next whether she will condescend to come ; 
then I will sent! you word without delay, that you may aid me. 
Meantime, I pray you let me hear frequently from you, as some 
solace for the discourse I shall be exposed to/^* 

Madame d^Estouteville, meautiine, wrote a gracious accep- 
tance of Marguerite^s invitation ; for though both her daugliter 
and herself were hostile as ever to the proposed alliance, their 
position at court depended upon the docility they manifested to 
the imperious commands of Francis. Montmorency^s remon- 
strances, it appears, with M. de St. Paul bad been more success- 
ful, as the queen of Navarre says, in the letter which she hastens 
to despatch to the marshal, t^ inform him of Madame rf Estoutc- 
ville's approaching visit i " If any one has right just now to 
complain of a grievance, it is myself, to whom you have com- 
mitted an affair in which I am powerless to act. If I utiderstood 
how to subdue a stubborn heart by stern daring, as well as you 
seem to know the way to vanquish the passion of M. de St. 
Paul, I promise you that the king should be speedily obeyed/'t 
Marguerite again reiterates her petition that tlie king will send 
some authoritative personage to deal with Madame d^listouteville 
and her querulous arguments : '^ I entreat you, hasten to send 
hither some personage capable of replying to a head filled with 
legal quibbles, for I untlerstaud neitlier the art of htigatioo, nor 
yet that of compulsion/'J 

The count de St. Paul, the object of this embarrassing nego- 
♦ MS. Bibl. Roy,, F. de Beth., No. S5'i9. f Il^id, J Ibid. 
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tiation^ was a prince who had valiantly served the king at the 
battle of Marignano^ and in the subsequent wars in Italy* He 
had been taken captive at the battle of Pa via, but succeeded in 
regainitig his liberty by oorrapting liis guards. The count was 
born in 1491, and consequently he had entered Ins forty-third 
year; while the youthful Adrienne d'Estouteville, whom the 
king wished to bestow upon him in marriage, had only attained 
the age of twenty-one* Mademoiselle de Bonncval was the 
granddaughter of Germain, count de Bonneval, one of the favou- 
rite courtiers of Charles YIII, ; and though she is celebrated by 
Marot for her beauty, she could not compete with Mademoiselle 
d'EstoutevOle in illustrious birtb, nor yet in the gifts of fortune. 
Vanquished by the remonstrances of his family, and by the 
displeasure of the king, the count de St. Paul at length consented 
to abandon Mademoiselle de Bonoeval, and make his suit in 
earnest to the heiress. This tardy surrender did not subdue the 
determination of Madame d^Estouteville and her daughter ; and 
they continued steadily to decline the alliance. Their visit to the 
queen of Navarre appears to have been very brief; but Margue- 
rite affords us no details how the dreaded interview passed. The 
jealousy wldch Mademoiselle d^'Estouteville cherished against her 
former rival, and her fears lest when she had bestowed her hand 
and her wealth on the count de St. Paul, that he would forsake 
her for Mademoiselle de Bonneval, were the reasons they then 
assigned for the rejection of this alliance, " I have sent yon a 
letter written by Madame d^Estouteville to Monsieur du Boia 
d^IlLiers, which you had better show to the king, to prove to 
him that I have done my best to terminate this affair according 
to liis directions/' wrote the queen of Navarre to Montmorency,* 
" Nevertheless, I know, through another source, that so long 
as Bonneval is at court. Mademoiselle d^EstouteviUe will never 
consent to the alhance ; for she believes that as long as Bonne val 
remains unmarried^ she will be neglected by Monsieur de St. 
Paul, I am convinced that the mother would now willingly 
consent to the marriage^ from the dread she has of losing the 
favour of the king. As for myself, I have done all in my powder 
to vanquish their objections^ and shall therefore excuse myself 
from further interference ; because I do not wish to have any 
hand in dividing M* de 8t. Paul from the object of his affections ] 
as we who are married ought naturally to shrink from interrupt- 
ing the course of such true love ; for we know not what may be 
the conset|uences of our act.^' 

♦ MS. Bihl Boy,, F. de Bah., Ko. 8513. 
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Marguerite makes no farther allusion to Monsieur de St. Paul 
and his marriage in any of her letters. The affair eventually ter- 
minated^ however^ as the king desired. After the marriage of 
Mademoiselle de Bonneval, Adrienne d'Estouteville bestowed her 
hand on her royal suitor ; and in token of his approbation^ and 
to reward the count for his military services, Francis erected the 
barony of Estouteville into a duchy, to be jointly enjoyed by 
Adrienne d'Estouteville and Eran^ois de Bourbon, count de St. 
Paul, her husband.* 

The conscientious refusal of the queen of Navarre to interfere 
more in the arbitrary separation of M. de St. Paul from Made- 
moiselle de Bonneval, was dictated by her usual discrimination 
and sense of honour. Marguerite^s notions on love and marriage 
were elevated and pure. Some one asked her one day what she 
understood by perfect love, as existing between man and woman. 
The queen promptly replied : " I call those perfect lovers who 
seek in the object of their attachment either perfection of beauty, 
goodness, grace, or any other qualities tending to virtue ; and 
who are so high-minded that they would rather die than descend 
to deeds which honour and conscience reprove.'' 

The next visit which Marguerite received in her retreat at 
Argentan, was from Madame Catherine, abbess of the convent 
of the Holy Trinity at Caen, the sister of the king of Navarre. 
At the time of Marguerite's marriage, the princess Catherine 
d'Albret was a simple nun in a convent at Prouille. After her 
brother's union with the duchess d'Alengon, through the influ- 
ence of the latter she became superior of the convent of Montreuil 
des Dames, near to the town of Laon. Catherine subsequently 
received higher ecclesiastical honours ; she was promoted to be 
abbess of the Holy Trinity at Caen, an abbey possessing an 
annual revenue of 30,000 livres, and conferring extensive patron- 
^e on its superior. It appears that the fatigue of ruling her 
convent had somewhat impaired the health of Madame Catherine ; 
and for change of air she oame to spend a brief period with her 
royal sister-in-law at Argentan, a place not very distant from 
Caen. 

Marguerite sent the royal abbess back to her convent in her 
Htter ; the queen mentions this fact to the marshal de Montmo- 
rency, to excuse her delay in setting off to visit queen Eleanor, 
who was then indisposed from the effects of a cold at Cl^ry, near 
to Orleans. 

* Ste. Marihe, Hist. G^n^alog. de la Maison Eoyale de Trance. 
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CHAPTER TI. 

Turbiilence of tlie miiyeraitiea — ^Marguenfce does not permit herself to be 
intimidated — She obtains a license authorizing Ronssel to preach in Paris 
— The placards — Excitement of the universities — Arrival of the king in 
Paris — The placards appear again ^ Anger of Francis^Arrest of the 
Lutheran preaehers — Beda is hanished from t!ie Capital — ^The council 
seek to implicate the queen of Navarre — The queen intercedes for Gerard 
Houssel — Accusations preferred by the comieil a^ralnst Marguerite — 
Francis summons Ms sister to Paris to answer the charges preferred 
' aeainst ber — He receives Marguerite with severity-- ^The queen dissipates 
' the displeasure of her brother, and presents the king with " La Messe k 
Bept Points/* which she beseeches him to adopt throughout the reabm — 
She persuades him to confer with Amaud Roussel, and with the monka 
Bertaut and Couraut; — Pailure of the conference^The elector of Saxonj 
recalls the permission he had given Melaucthon to visit Paris — Acquittal 
of Gerard Houssel — Recantation made bj the monka Bertaut and 
Courtaut — Departure of queen Marguerite from Paiis — Expiatory pro* 
cession — Harangue pronounced by the king — Dreadful executions^^ 
— Marguerite's patronage of the learned in E^arn — Circumstances 
attending the decease of Lef^vre — Anecdote of the queen of Navarre^^ 
— Death of the cardinal Duprat — Assassination of tlie French ambassador, 
Maraviglia, at the court of Sforza, duke of Milan — The king prepares to 
avenge the death of MaravigHa^He demands passage for his troops 
through the duchy of Save j^ — Refusal of the duke oi Savoy — Savoy is 
invaded by the admiral dc Brion^Success of the French arms — Death 
of Sforxa, duke of Milan — ^Expedition of the emperor against Tunis^ — 
Ovations decreed to the emperor on his return to Itdy — Reception given 
to Charles by the pope — Tney determine on the immediate assembly of 
a general conncii^— Renewal of the negotiations between Francis I. and 
the emperor — Harangue of the emperor in Consistory— Its effect in 
Prance — Correspondence of Queen Marguerite with her brother— The 
Imperial armies enter Savoy — Process of the campaign — Devastation of 
Provence^ — ^The kin^ establishes his camp at Valence — Montmorency is 
warned gencral-in-clnef of the armies of France— Speech of the emperor 
in council — The Imperial army enters Provence — The king of Navarre 
raises Icw-s for tbe king— Marguerite's activity— Her correspondence 
with Montmorency— She departs for Nimes— The count de Carmain and 
his company— The queen meets Montpczat at Montfrin— Ilbiess of the 
s^n^chale of Poitou — Arrest of a spy — Interrogated by the queen of 
Navarre^-She sends him to the camp at Avignon— Marguerite visits the 
king at Talence — Her correspondence with Montmorency — ^The queen 
visits the camp at AvigTion^Her enthusiastic reception — She proceeds Jto 
Montfrin, ana is received by the king of Navarre at the head of his 
Basque levies, 

Paeis, meanwhile^ still continued agitated by theological dissen- 
sion ; and the universities became the arena of turbulent demon- 
strations against Luther, Calvinj and their adlierentSj who were 
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now termed Sacramentaires, a name before applied in the 
eleventh century to the disciples of Beranger.* 

The cardinals Duprat and De Tournon aflForded every conn- 
tenance in their power to the faction, which thus kept alive 
in the capital the spirit of intolerance and persecution. In. 
vain the mild and conscientious bishop of Senlis pleaded for the 
adoption of measures of a less sanguinary and arbitrary nature. 
Da Chatel, bishop of Tulle, joined in these remonstrances ; yet 
the cruel zeal of the two cardinals prevailed, and the council pro- 
ceeded to pass their measures. One day the cardinal de Tournon 
taunted Du Chatel, and insinuated that for a true son of the 
Churchy the bishop's tolerance, to say the least of it, appeared 
suspicious. " I have spoken as a bishop ought to do ; while 
you, on the contrary, perform the functions of an executioner,^' 
undauntedly responded Du Chatel.t 

The fame of queen Marguerite suffered severely from the fanatic 
denunciations of the preachers of Paris. Although they dare not 
apostrophize her by name in their sermons, their allusions were 
too pertinent to render it possible for their hearers to mistake 
the object of such unmeasured abuse. Conscious of the rectitude 
and sincerity of her purpose, the queen of Navarre appears not to 
have taken sufficient pains to allay the vehement opposition by 
which she was assailed. As she never used her influence with 
the king to silence or to punish any of her accusers, she likewise 
gave herself no concern to propitiate them ; nor did she suffer 
herself to be deterred by their threats or displeasure from adopting 
that course which she 4;hought might best promote the progress 
of the Reformation in Prance. Marguerite thought that this her 
object might be advanced, as well as the mission upon which 
Melancthon was shortly expected in France, by the public 
preaching in Paris of some of the most moderate adherents of 
reform — men whose views on the matter coincided with the 
opinions of this reformer, that the purification of the Church of 
Eome was on the eve of accomplishment, when schism ought 
afterwards to cease by the voluntary submission of all sects and 
parties to the Holy See. In pursuance of this design, the queen 
of Navarre solicited a license from the king to enable Gerard 
Roussel and the two Augustinian monks, Bertaut and Couraut, 
to preach in Paris. With amazing inconsistency of design, 
Prancis granted his sister's request; so that, wlule the pnvy 

♦ Berengarius, archdeacon of Angers, a follower of the famotis John 
Scotus. He lived in the reign of Henry I. of France, and died A.D. 1088, 
after making a convert of Brunon, his bishop. 

t Maimboiv'g, Hist, du Calvinisme. 
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council executed with uiirelentinf^ severity the royal edicts pub- 
lished against heresy, Eoussel^ who only iu name retained his 
obedience to the Holy See, was snfferedj in virtue of a license 
granted by tbe same authority, pubHcly to advocate the abolition 
of the sacrifice of the mass, with other so-called heretical dogmas, 
which were seized ii|>oii by the theologiaus, and made the subject 
of endless turbulent demonstrations. 

At length matters came to a crisis. The controversy was 
raging with undiminished virulence, and all studies but that of 
theology seemed forsakea within the venerable walls of the 
university of Paris, when, during the night of the 18th of 
October, 1534, the public buildings of the capital, the church 
doors, and the portahi of the Sorbonne itself were covered with 
placards^ assailing the sacrifice of the mass, the validity of prayers 
for the dead, the doctrine of transubstantiationj and^ in fact, 
every distinguishing tenet of the liomish faith.* The movement 
appeared to be simultaneous tliroughout France, In every large 
town in the realm these placards were posted; and at Blois, 
where the king was residing, they were affixed to the gates of the 
royal castle. One universal cry of rage and coiisteroation 
resounded throughout France; the members of the Faculties of 
Paris demeaned themselves as men demented, and clamoured that 
by a general auto-de-fe the daring blasphemers might be exter- 
minated, who so reviled the sacred mysteries of the Holy Faith< 
The composition of these placards was attributed to Farel,t and 
they were printed, it was supposed, at Neufchatel They 
daringly assaQed the doctrine of the Ileal Presence ; but the 
impious and profane manner in which the subject was treated, 
excited disgust in the mind of the most ardent supporters of the 
Eeformation. The opinions of the ancient Sacramentarians, as 
revived by Zuinglios, were maintained with fervid boldness ; the 
Eucharistic elements were declared to be but the outward and 
visible sign of the inward and spiritual grace, imparted by faith 
to the recipient of them ; *' for how is it possible that the body 
of a man, of the age of from twenty to thirty, can be concealed in 
a hit of paste like their wafer P" was the argument terminating the 
largest placard, which was posted in fifty difi'erent streets in Paris. 

The Protestants strenuously denied that the placards were 
affixed by persons of their communion; and accused the Sor- 
bonne and the priesthood of having resorted to this device to 
rouse the dormant resentment of the king against his Lutheran 
subjects, and to counterhalance the influence of the queen of 
JVsvaiTG in religious matters. The unscrupulons daring of the 
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universities^ their factious attitude, together with their known 
exasperation at the project of the king relative to Melancthon's 
journey to Paris, strongly confirm the assertion. The Protestant 
population of Prance, dispersed, trembling, and almost decimated 
by the severity of the persecution which still impended, would 
not be guilty, it is to be presumed, of so suicidal a deed — one 
that, in the existing state of parties, could have no other possible 
issue than to infuriate their opponents. It was the opinion of 
the queen of Navarre, that the whole affair was but a cruel con- 
spiracy to ruin the sectarians, devised by the Sorbonne, in concert 
with the cardinal de Toumon. On writing to her brother, some 
years afterwards, on another affair of heresy. Marguerite says : — 
" Monseigneur, God be thanked that none of our subjects have 
been proved Sacramentarians, though we have been recently 
compelled to endure a burden of accusation not less weightv. 
I beg you, therefore, to remember the opinion that T formerly 
expressed to you, relative to those vile placards, that they were 
exhibited by persons who would fain prove others guilty of that 
their own misdemeanour/'^ 

Francis, meanwhile, on the report of the privy coimcil, quitted 
Blois, and arrived in Paris to examine into the affair of the 
placards. During the first night of his sojourn in the capital, 
the placards again appeared, and were posted on the gates of the 
Louvre, as if in defiance of the royal authority. It is even 
asserted that through the medium of one Perret, valet to the 
king's apothecary, they were actually affixed on the doors of the 
private apartments of Prancis; and that little printed papers 
filled with the most offensive and abusive charges against the 
Eomish priesthood, were secreted beneath the king's pillow .f 
In a paroxysm of fiery indignation, the king commanded the 
arrest of all the Grerman preachers in Paris ; and directed the 
parliament to commence a rigid investigation of the affair. 
Gerard Boussd and Marguerite's protegis, the two Augustinian 
monks, were arrested and thrown into prison. Numbers besides 
feU victims to the intolerance of the Sorbonne ; for to be sus- 
pected of favouring heresy was suflBcient to insure the loss of 
liberty, and in many cases of life. The parliament executed its 
commission with the greatest energy. The most inquisitorial 
system of espio^ge was adopted, and the vilest methods taken 
to discover concealed heretics. The Sorbonne, reinforced by the 
return of Noel B6da, filled the city with seditious clamours. 

* MS. Bib. Roy., F. du Suppl. P., No. 133. 
t VariUas, Hist, de rH6r6sie. 
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The syndic, wliose recent banishraent had not inspired him with 
moderatiotij or with greater respect for the ruhng power, tnoimted 
the palpit and delivered a furioos invective against the king, 
who^ according to hinij was responsible for the recent occurrences 
by his misplaced lenity towards the heretics . Francis was not in 
a mood to be insulted with impunity. On every side, both by 
the orthodox and the sectarians^ he perceived his royal prerogative 
impaired, and treated with scorn and contumely. Scarcelji 
therefore, had Beda^s presumptuous words circulated throughout 
the capital than a second decree expelled him summarily from 
Prance, nor could the earnest intcrcefision of the Faculty procure 
his pardon from the king,* 

The parliament at length declared its investigations terminated, 
V*nd laid before the privy council the proofs of a conspiracy, 
' which it pretended to have discovered, implicating the heretics 
in a plot to assassinate as many Roman Catholics, on a given 
day, as should be assembled at Divine service within the various 
churches iii Paris.f This alleged conspiracy on the part of a 
handful of poor persecuted men, to slay some hundreds of their 
l.countr)Tnenj in the midst of a populous and hostile city, was 
I eagerly accepted by the council as a pretext for carrying on the 
'persecution with relentless severity. The king^s mind was 
I embittered by the crafty insinuations of Euprat and the cardinal 
de Toumon, who failed not to implicate the queen of Kavarre in 
the recent transactions. Hex support of heresy was diligently 
represented to Francis as !ikely to bring about the overthrow of 
; his royal authority, Montmorency appears also to have indirectly 
f done all in his power to injure his generous patroness- Mar- 
guerite received many warnings to distrust the marshsit ; but she 
generously rejected suspicion^ and often communicated the 
intimation to Montmorency himself, professing, at the same time, 
her implicit confidence in the loyalty of his friendship. The 
marshal never failed to deny the charges, attributing them to the 
enmity of the admiral de Brion, whoj he asserted, wished to ruin 
him in the queen^s esteem. 

Marguerite, meanwhile, whilst these tumultuous scenes were 
convulsing the capital, withdrew to the peaceful retirement of 
her castle of N^rac. It was there that she received the news of 
the arrest of Koussel and the reformed preached of Paris- Her 
dismay was great ; but she hastened to intercede for Roussel, 
whose ministry had been tlie means of conferring upon her snch 
comfort. Still unsuspicious of the unfriendly offices by which 
• B&nUard, Hist, de Francois L f Ibid. 
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Montmorencj repaid her bounty^ the queen addresses herself to 
Uln :— '^ I understand that they are now occupied at Paris with 
the trial of mattre Gerard/' wrote Marguerite. " I trust that 
when all the facts of the case have been well examined^ that the 
king will deem him worthy of better recompense than the stake, 
as he has never professed opinions meriting such treatment, nor 
done anything which can be termed heretical. I have known 
him now for five years, and, believe me, that if I had detected in 
his conduct the least inclination for such errors, I would not 
have suffered anything so poisonous to circulate round me, nor 
would I now make petition for him to my friends. I entreat 
you, do not fear to bear public testimony in his behalf of these 
my words.''* Marguerite's enemies, however, now possessed the 
king's ear, and the trials of the Lutheran ministers proceeded 
without abatement of rigour. The fanatical party dominating 
then in the cabinet profited by the queen's absence to instil all 
kinds of suspicions and resentments into the mind of the king. 
Their censures upon Marguerite's conduct became daily more 
daring. In times past, the slightest reflection on the fame or 
reputation of his beloved sister would have been vehemently silenced 
by Ifrancis ; now, the king listened to the representations of his 
ministers in gloomy displeasure. Emboldened by the evident 
anger of Prancis, the cardinal de Tournon and his party exult- 
ingly predicted the overthrow of the obnoxious influence of the 
queen of Navarre at court. Her mediation had failed to procure 
the release of her chaplain Roussel— one whom Marguerite 
honoured with the title of her friend. Her influence, therefore, 
it was confidently hoped, was on the decline, as the king seemed 
sensible of the injury such counsels inflicted on the nation at large. 
At length, the king one day coldly signified to the council that 
he had summoned the queen of Navarre to Paris, to answer in 
person the accusations they preferred against her. This intelli- 
gence afforded much consternation to Marguerite's enemies. 
They ventured to combat her influence while she remained at a 
distance from court; but they had no desire for a personal 
encounter. It is doubtful whether the representations of the 
council had really succeeded in kindling the resentment of 
Francis against his sister ; or whether, indignant at the accusa- 
tions they preferred, he purposely restored to the course most 
repugnant to his bigoted ministers, by commanding Margue- 
rite's presence in the capital, while apparently treating their 
remonstrances with deference. 

* Bib. Roy., F. de B^th., MS. No. 8550. 
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Marguerite immediately obeyed the summons^ and repaired to 
Paris witliout delay. Coufiderit m the integrity of her iDteutions, 
and in the love of her royal brother, she fearlessly accepted the 
encounter forced upou her by the hostile theologians^ whom she 
neither dreaded nor respected. The king^ it is asserted^ received 
his sister, on her arrival at the LouvrCj with great severity, and 
.bitterly reproached her for the evils which her support of hereay 
'had brought on his kingdom.* Irritated, and overwhelmed with 
careSj I'rancis laid the blame of the civil commotions his vacilia- 
tions had fomented to any cause rather than to his own incon- 
Isistency of conduct. Margnerite'& absence in Bearn had long 
lleft the Hug without a companion into whose ear he could ponr 
lliis anxieties ; and perhaps it was as much for his own reHef ajs 
out of deference to the council, that he commanded his sister to 
set out for Paris, Queen Eleanor appears to have borne no 
share in these transactions. Sensible of her own want of im- 
portance, she studiously regulated her conduct by the advice of 
the marshal dc Montmorency, who found it more flattering to 
his vanity to patronize the neglected consort of his sovereign 
than to render support to his early benefactresss. 

The anger of Francis was soon subdued by the expostulationa 
of his sister, and diverted frooi herself to the daring fanatics 
whose iiitolerance had fdled the kingdom with discord. Never- 
theless, Prancis declared his intention of upholding the Church 
of Rome; and if, notwitlistandiiig this admonition, the reformed 
preachers were bold enough to subject themselves to the cen- 
sures of the Sorbonne and the parliament, they must submit to 
the consequences. Marguerite, on this occasion, opened at 
length to her royal brother her ideas on the subject of reform, as 
united to loyal obedience to the Holy See, She protested that 
her designs tended only to union in the Churcli, by promoting 
the voluntary abandonment by the priesthood of the erroneous 
doctrine and superstitious practices which so. burdened their 
once pure ritual, that scarce a trace of its original beauty 
remained. Slie presented to the king the liturgy composed by 
Lefevre and the Protestant divines of Beam, and entitled by 
Ihem, "La Messe k Sept Points,^" and she conjured her brother 
^not to yield precipitately to the clamours of the factious nni- 
versities. Marguerite, moreover, represented to the king the 
glory he would acquire by achieving this purification of the 
Church, which involved the eventual subordination of all sects to 
one earthly head — the bishop of Rome. As Francis seemed 
* Mezeraj, Abreg. ChroE. Gailliard, Hist, de Franyois I. 
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grciiiily impressed with her arguments^ the queen obtained per- 
pandon to send for the two Augustiuian monks^ Bertant and 
Gmuaut^ and for Arnold Houssel^ brother of her chaplain, to 
obafer with the king on the practicability of this scheme. The 
tenference^ however, produced no result ; the zeal of the three 
idrocates of reform offended the king ; and he dismissed them 
Inek to their prison in great displeasure."*^ It was only, after 
m, because Marguerite supported the cause of reform, that the 
king endured to listen to its defence. Without entering into 
the religious merits of the movement, Francis, when left to him- 
^xil, opposed it as detrimental to his political designs. Another 
^iKHimstance, also, at this juncture, may have had weight with 
tiie king, in inducing him to discountenance his sister's designs : 
the elector of Saxony withdrew his consent to the visit of 
Melancthon to Paris. Hostilities were on the point of recom- 
mencing between the emperor and Erancis I. ; all friendly com- 
munications between the princes of Germany and the court of 
France were displeasing to Charles V. ; ana the elector, conse- 
quently, from prudential motives, excused himself from fulfilling 
his promise to the king. 

The presence of Marguerite in Paris, meantime, greatly ham- 
pered the designs of the cardinal chancellor, and his allies of the 
council. They found that her influence, even if it prevailed 
not with Francis to change the religion of the realm, was para- 
mount; and that his obvious coldness towards those who had 
maligned the motives of the queen, offered little encouragement 
for a renewal of the charge. The trial of Roussel, also had termi- 
nated, by the intercession of the queen of Navarre, in a complete 
and unconditional acquittal; and by the desire of his patroness, 
he was permitted to return to his abbey in B^arn. The two 
monks tendered a recantation of their opinions, and assumed 
again the habit of their order. Bertaut, daunted by the dangers 
to which the reformed faith had exposed him, remained firm in his 
allegiance to Rome. Couraut, as soon as he was safe beyond 
the control of the theologians of Paris, cast aside his habit, and 
fled to Geneva, where he died, an ardent disciple of Calvin.f 
Marguerite, moreover, persuaded her brother to send back the 
German preachers and professors, arrested in Paris, to their 
several sovereigns, without attempting to inflict the punishments 
decreed for their supposed connivance in the affair of the 
placards. This was accordingly done; the reformed ministers 

* Varillas, Hist, de TH^r^sie. 

t Varillas, Hist, de rH6r68ie. Gailliard, Hist, de Franjois L 
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were delivered up to commissioners appointed by their respective 
sovereigns, to whose discretion it was left wli ether to enforcCj 
or not the penalties recorded in the minntes of the trials, 
which were likewise forwarded by the direction of the privy 
couQciL* 

Marguerite's entreaties could not, however, prevail upon the 
king to vouchsafe as much mercy to his own unhappy subjects* 
Six miserable Lutherans^ including a poor sclioobnistressj were 
condemned to the stake ; but as it was the king^s intention to 
command a public procession through the streets of Parisj to 
expiate the blasphemous publication of the placards, the execu- 
tion of the sentence was deferred until after the ceremonj.t The 
horror manifested by the queen of Navarre was so intense at the 
frightful peace-oflering she perceived her brother was resolved 
to offer to his universitieSj that she urgently petitioned the king 
to permit her departnre into Beam. Francis conseuted with 
reluctance ; but doubtless he thought that the exultation of his 
theologians would be too complete at seeing tiie heretic queen 
of Navarre compelled to take part in the procession^ and to give 
an apparent sanction to the bloody scene to be enacted at its 
close. 

Margueritej therefore^ probably quitted Paris at the commence- 
ment of the year 1 5 '15 ; for on the 21st of January the expiatory 
procession perambulated the streets in gloomy majestyj striking 
awe into the hearts of all beholders. AJl the religious orders of 
Paris took part in this processioUj bearing aloft the sacred relics 
possessed by their respective convents. The body of St. Gene- 
vieve was borne along in soleinii pomp by sixteen burghers of 
Paris, marching with bare heads and feet. The image of the 
saint was likewise carried in procession by the butchers of the 
capital, whose specitd privilege it is to bear this sacred figure. J 
Next marched the chapter of Nutre Dame, the rector of the 
university of Paris, preceded by his mace-bearers, and the theo- 
logians of the Sorbonne, arrayed in their academical costumes^ 
and carrying each a torch of white wax. Then came the Svnss 
guard Sj the choristers of the royal chapels singing melodious 
hymns of praise, and the kiug*s chaplains. The kings-at-arms 
followed, attended by heralds and trumpeters wearing tabards 
sumptuously embroidered* Next marched ten priests bare- 
headed, arrayed in their chasubles, bearing a reliquary contain- 

♦ Strohcl, Lett re de Stunn a Mclancthon. 

;Tbi5od. dc Bt^ze, Hist, des Eglises Eeformees de Traaoe. 
SJeidaUj CommcMixr. 15ook ix. 
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ing'the head of St. Louis, followed by a train of ecclesiastics who 
eaeh carried one of the relics preserved in the treasury of the 
Sainte Chapelle. The archbishops cardinals de Chatillon, de 
Tournon, and le Veneur, followed, wearing their robes and 
mitres : they immediately preceded the Host, which was borne 
aloft by the bishop of Paris, under a canopy of crimson velvet, 
powdered with fleurs-de-Ks, supported by the dauphin, the dukes 
of Orleans, d^AngoulSme, and de Yendome. Around the Holy 
Sacrament marched two hundred gentlemen of the king's house- 
hold, each bearing a torch. The king followed, marching alone, 
bareheaded, and carrying a torch of white virgin-wax. The 
cardinal of Lorraine walked after the king, attired in full pontifi- 
cals. Afterwards came a countless throng of all the noblemen 
of the court, princes, ambassadors, and foreigners, each carrying a 
flaming torch, " so that never was there before seen such an illumi- 
nation." The court of parliament followed, the members wearing 
their scarlet robes, and holding lighted torches. The provost of 
Paris, the municipality, the guilds of the capital, the officers of 
the minor courts of the realm, the archers of the guard, and the 
domestics of the royal household, and of all the great officers of 
state — amounting to several thousand persons— closed this 
stupendous procession. Every individual carried a lighted torch, 
excepting the standard-bearers. Many of these standards were 
black, embroidered with penitential emblems and devices. The 
streets of the capital, along the line of the procession, were 
henmied with barricades, to keep off the pressure of the popu- 
lace."^ On the arrival of the cortege at Notre Dame, the sacra- 
ment was reverently placed on the high altar by the bishop of 
Paris. A solemn high mass was then chaunted in the presence 
of the king. Queen Eleanor and her ladies meantime arrived, 
and took their places in the choir of the cathedral, under a 
canopy of state. The royal party, on the termination of mass, 
adjourned to the bishop's palace, where Prancis dined in public 
with the queen and princes. After the banquet the king 
ascended a throne and commanded that as many nobles and 
ecclesiastics of the procession as the hall could contain should be 
admitted to his presence. Prancis then pronounced a violent 
harangue against heresy and its upholders. He alluded to the 
insult offered by the placards to the adorable sacrament, 
" through the machinations of certain wicked and blasphemous 
men of mean condition, and still more pitiful doctrine, by which 
our nation, and especially this good city of Paris — a city that, 
* Godefroy, Grand C6r6m. de rrance. 
VOL II. ^ 
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siBce its establishment as the seat of learning, has been resplen- 
dent for its enltivation of heiles letireSj and pious antl holy 
doctrine — finds its light obscured/^ Accordingly, Francis 
obseiTedj that " he had given such coinmands as wotild make 
manifest to allj that if any oiihappily had been seduced by the i 
enemy of troth, it was not the fault of his government ; and 
therefore it seemed good to him to order this solemn procession 
to implore the mercy of the Eedeemer." Moreover, the king 
added, *' that he had commanded the more notable of the delin- 
quents to be rigorously punished, to serve as aii example to all 
men to avoid such damnable heresy," In a fervour of religions 
excitement, the king coacloded his harangue, by declarmg '*^that 
if his own arm were infected with so poisonous a doctrine, he 
would sever itj and cast it from his body ; or, if he suspected 
his own sou of favouring the pernicious heresy, he would deliver 
him to the just doom of the heretic and the blasphemer V^^ 
Murmurs of applause ascended from the vast assemhln.ge when 
Francis concluded his address, and the bishop of Paris, kneeling 
iu front of the throne, liumblj thanked the king for his gracious 
speech^ in the name of the clergy of the realm, t In the evening, 
the six condemned persons were put to death by fire, with 
unheard-of tortures. By means of a cord, or as it was then 
termed "par restrapade" they were lowered into the flames ; 
after gome moments the miserable condemned were raised again 
from the pile, and exhorted to mate recantation. This horrible 
^cene was repeated sevend times, when the agonies of the poor 
Lutheran converts were ended by death. J How Marguerite must 
have mourned the infatuation of her brother, when the news of 
this dreadful scene reached her in the rctiremeDt of her palace at 
Pan 1 

The queen of Navarre received no further molestation from 
her persevering enemies^ the theologians of Paris. Satisfied with 
having wrung from the king so terrible a proof of his allegiance 
to the old faith, they possessed wilincss enough to abstain from 
urging Francis to extremity. They knew that the king was no 
zealot in religion ; and they took salutary warniDg by tlie case of 
Louis de Berquin, where iVancis, from being Berquin^s staunch 
friend, had suddenly commanded his trial for heresy to be recom- 
menced. The king, for aught they knew, might in like manner, 
at the solicitation of his sister, ordain liberty of conscience 
throughout his realm. The affair of the placards, however, ren- 

♦ GodefroY, Grand Cerem. dc Franco. f Ibid. 
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deted Marguerite more careful in her outward deportment ; and 
from this period her solicitations to her brother for the pardon 
-of condemned heretics became less frequent. Probably Prancis 
made his sister understand that her interference in the religious 
cabals of the times embarrassed his government ; and that her 
protection of the reformed ministers must be confined to those of 
her own household. 

Gerard Roussel continued to enjoy the confidence of the sove- 
reigns of Navarre ; Marguerite always retained him about her 
person, until her favour procured his nomination to the bishopric 
of Oleron, notwithstanding EousseFs reputed heresy. The queen 
maintained the most friendly intercourse with the learned men 
assembled under her protection in Beam. She frequently 
invited them to sup or to dine at her own table : laying aside her 
exalted rank while in their society, she conversed with them with 
simple familiarity, and encouraged them to instruct her in many 
matters on which she desired greater information. ^^ This right 
noble princess,^' says a contemporary historian,^ '' delighted to 
■converse while at dinner or at supper with the men of learning 
and gravity who surrounded her. Sometimes her discourse 
turned on medicine ; as, for instance, on which were the most 
healthful and salubrious meats for the human body; and on 
objects of natural history, which matter she ably discussed with 
her physicians, the Sieurs Schyron, Cormier, and Esterpin, all 
men of most expert science, and very learned, who carefully 
watched her eat and drink, as is their custom with princes. At 
other times she would talk of history and philosophy with other 
erudite personages, who were always to be found in her palaces. 
There you might hear her discuss the truths of the Christian 
faith with Monsieur Gerard, bishop of Oleron, her chaplain, who 
was not only well versed in sacred literature and letters, but in 
every other species of learning. In short, there was scarce a 
single hour of the day that this great princess did not devote to 
«ome gracious, delectable, and useful occupation.^' It was at 
one of these friendly meetings, soon after Marguerite's return 
into B^am, that a most affecting incident occurred, which made 
a deep impression on the mind of the queen. She had invited 
the venerable Lef^vre, who had reached the age of 101, to dine 
with her, as was frequently her custom, for Marguerite ever 
treated the good old man with filial respect. In the middle of 
the repast, Lefevre suddenly leaned back in his chair, and began 

* Sainte Marthe. Oraison Fun^bre de rincomparable Marguerite, Heine 
de Navarre. 
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ecp bitterly, Tlie queeii,^ much surprisedj asked what 
afflicted him, Lefevre replied that lie was overpowered by the 
remembrance of the enormity of his offences in the sight of God, 
'^ T have now reached^ madame^ the great age of one humbed 
and one years, and I do not remember to have committed any sia . 
to burden my conscience in quitting this world except one^ which ' 
I believe can never be expiated. How can I appear before the 
tribunal of my God^ I^ who have taught the blessed Gospel of 
His Son in all its truth and purity to so many persons who have 
nobly sealed fclieir testimony with their blood ; and yet I have 
had the weakness to shelter myself in this asylum of refuge 
which you have provided, far from the spot where the glorious 
crown of martyrdom was to be won 1^^ Marguerite gently con- 
soled him ; and with many eloquent words combated his fears. 
" God^s summons has arrived, madame," rephed Lefevre 
solemnly, " I feel that my departure is at hand/^ A feeling of 
awe silenced the guests at Marguerite's table, and likewise the 
queen herself. After the lapse of a brief intervfd, Lefevre turned 
towards Marguerite, and requested her to accept his most pre- 
cious bequest ; before she had time to respond, lie continued to 
express rapidly his wishes relative to his remaining property. 
He gave his books to Gerard Eoussel ; his clothes to the poor ; 
and commended whatever else belonged to him to the service of 
God. "What will then be my share of your possessions?" 
demanded the queen. " The task, madame, of distributing all 
that remains to me to the poor.^^ "I accept the trust,^^ res- 
ponded Marguerite, fervently ; " believe me, I have greater joy 
in so doing, than if the king my brother had appointed me sole 
heiress of his kingdom/^ Lefe\T:e then rose from the table, and 
took a solemn farewell of his friends ; he afterwards requested the 
quecn^s permission to retire. Retreating then into the apart- 
ments which Marguerite had bestowed upon him in the castle of 
Nerac, he threw himself on his bed, complaining of exhaustion. 
After a time he sank into a profound slumber ; and while he thus 
lay noconscious of the tears shed around his bed by his friends, 
including his royal mistress herself, Lefevre passed from earth. 
Marguerite related herself this curious detail of the decease of the 
staunch old reformer to the elector palatine, Frederick IL, when 
lie passed through Paris in the year 1 538 ; and her recital was 
written down at the time by Thomas Hubertj gentleman of the 
chamber to the ekotor,* 

Profoundly afflicted at the loss she had sustained, the queen 
* BajJe, Dictionnaire Hist ori que. Article Lefevre. 
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favished on the memory of Lefevre every honour in her power to 
bestow. She caused his remains to be carefully embalmed, and 
interred in the vaults of the cathedral church of Lescar, in the 
tomb which she had selected for herself. Marguerite was also 
present at the ceremony of his interment ; to show her love and 
respect for the eminent virtues which distinguished Lefevre^s 
character, she followed the corpse to the grave as chief 
mourner.* 

Marguerite ever showed the most tender regard for the 
memory of her deceased servants. Her poetic imagination in- 
vested departed spirits with the power of looking down from 
above on those they loved on earth ; this opinion the queen ever 
Warmly maintained ; and during the latter years of her life it 
afiForded her great comfort. Brantome relates a curious incident 
relative to the queen's ideas on the subject of spiritual com- 
munications, which happened to a brother of his own, the capitaine 
de Bourdeille, who, however, having much of the selfish flippancy 
that distinguished the character of his scandal loving brother, 
appears to have been quite unworthy of Marguerite's sympathy. 
The anecdote in question cannot be better given than in Bran- 
tome's own language. " I had at one time,'' says he, '^ a youn- 
ger brother, le capitaine Bourdeille; his father and mother 
destined him for a learned profession, and at the age of eighteen 
sent him to Italy to study lettei's. He visited Ferrara on his 
journey, to pay his respects to Madame Eenee de France, duchess 
of Perrara, who bore my mother great affection. The duchess 
detained my brother to study at the university of Ferrara ; but as 
he had no genius for letters, he paid little attention to his studies, 
but spent his time at court, where, after a time, he fell in love 
with a young French lady, a widow, in the train of the duchess, 
named Madame de la Eoche. My father, finding that my 
brother made no progress in learning, at length recalled him ; 
when Madame de la Eoche, who bore him great affection, fearing 
that something might happen from her known preference for the 
religion of Luther which was then much the fashion, asked my 
brother to take her with him into France, to the court of the 
queen of Navarre, Marguerite, in whose service she had formerly 
been, and who had relinquished her to Madame Eenee on the 
ilaarriage and departure of the latter into Italy. My brother, 
who was young, inconsiderate, and delighted to have such good 
society on his journey, complied, and conducted Madame de la 

* Sainte Marthe, Oraison Funebre de rincomparable Marguerite. 
Bayle. 
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Roclie to Paris, wliere tlie queen was tlien sojourningj who wns 
very pleased to see her again ; for Madame de ]a Eoclie had great 
wit, and was a beautiful, as well m an accomplished young widow. 
'^My brother^ after spending some days with my graudmother 
and ray mother, who were then at court, departed to visit big 
father; but soon being wearied of letters and learning, he quitted 
his parents and went to tlie wars in Piedmont and Parmaj where, 
during live or six years sojourn^ he acquired great repute. On 
his return^ he visited his mother, who was at Pau with the queen 
of Navarre, to whom he paid his respects as she was returning 
from vespers* She, who was the most excellent princess in tho 
world, gave liim a hearty welcome i and taking him by the 
liandj led him into the church, where she walked with him for 
upwards of an hour or two, questioning him on the progress of 
the war in Piedmont and in Italy ; and also upon several other 
circumstances, to all of which mj brother made her most satis- 
factory rephei?, for he was apt both in wit and deportment, being 
a very handsome young cavalier of four-and-twenty. At lengthj 
after having conversed with him for some time — for it was the 
custom and manner of this honourable princess never to disdain 
conversatiou with persons of suitable degree^ as she took her 
daily walk — the queen suddenly paused over the tomb of mad am e 
de la Hoche, who had died about three months previously. 
Taking ray brother b}fcthe hand, the queen stud : '^ Mon cOusin," 
for so she called him (because a, daughter of the house of Albret 
had married into our family of liourdeille), "do you not feel 
sometlnng move beneath your feet ?^^ ^' No, madame,^^ replied 
he. " Reflect well, mon cousin," rejoined the queen, ** Ma- 
damCj I do reflect well, I feel nothing move^ for I am standing 
upon a soUd stone/^ " Theu I admonish you,^' replied the 
queeUj without keeping him longer in suspense, " that you are 
standing on the tomb of poor Madame de la Eoche^ who is 
interred here beneath, and whom you so greatly loved. As de- 
parted souls possess consciousness after deaths we may not doubt 
that this sweet creature^ who has so recently quitted the worlds 
felt a thrdl at your approach ; and if her emotion was not percep- 
tible to yourself on account of the thickness of the tomb, doubt 
not that she experienced it. As it is a pious office to bear in 
remembrance those deceased persons whom we have loved, 1 beg 
you wUl sprinkle her tomb with holy w ater, and recite a pater- 
noster, an Ave Maria, and a de profundis ; in doing which, you 
will prove yourself a faithful lover and a good Christian. I will 
leave /oa alone to execute this pious office/^ So sayings the 
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queea departed. My brother did not fail to obey her, and then 
again sought her presence. He teased her afterwards a little on 
the subject ; for she was accessible and affable, and permitted 
mqrry and jesting discourse/' 

During Marguerite^s sojourn in Beam, the grave closed over 
another personage, as renowned for his intolerance and cupidity, 
as Lefevre was for piety. On the 8th of July, 1535, the cardi- 
nal chancellor Duprat, archbishop of Sens, expired at his castle 
of Nantouillet, after suffering long torment from a loathsome 
and agonizing disorder. During his last moments, he expressed 
great remorse for many of the deeds of his past life ; and espe- 
cially for not having observed in his public administration other 
law than that his own sordid interest dictated. Duprat^s wonderful 
talent for disputatiousness and legal quibble, brought him into 
notice at the commencement of his career. His pliant genius, 
when it served his purpose so to do, conformed itself to every 
disposition and circumstance : never discouraged by opposition 
or reverses, Duprat's indomitable energy overpowered every 
obstacle : in evil or in good he demonstrated the same inexhaus- 
tible resource, and generally achieved his object with unfailing 
certitude. Eegarded with indifference by the king, Duprat 
retained to the last the authority intrusted to him by Louise de 
Savoie on her son^s accession. A complete worldling, and 
addicted to dissolute pleasures, he ruled the Gallican churches, 
as metropolitan of the second archiepiscopal see in the realm, 
and as first minister of state ; an ecclesiastical command which 
became absolute during the six last years of his life, when the 
dignity of papal legate was conferred upon him. The wealth of 
the cardinal chancellor was enormous ; and his ostentatious mode 
of living for a subject, and his equipages and crowds of retainers, 
were surpassed only by his contemporary, cardinal Wolsey, 
whose subtle craft often contended with the more unscrupulous 
daring of Duprat. 

Cardinal Duprat left testamentary injunctions that his remains 
abould be interred m his cathedral church of Sens, an edifice 
which, during the ten years he held the archiepiscopal dignity, 
}kt had never once visited. He also left considerable legacies to 
the public charities in Paris, On hearing that his late chancelr 
lor had bequeathed funds to build an additional ward for the sick 
at the hospital of the Hotel Dieu, Francis sarcastically remarked : 
'' It must be a very capacious one, if it is intended to shelter all 
the poor and the a^cted whom he has made.^^^ 
. * Hie kinir mulcted the heirs of Daprat in the sum of lOO^OOQ ccq^\^&^ 
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At the period when Francis lost his chancellor, who, rapacious 
as he was, possessed undeniable talent for carrying on the 
government as it was then constituted, war again menaced 
Europe. During the five years which had elapsed since the 
signing of the peace of Cambray, the puissant rivds, "Francis and 
the emperor, never ceased in manifesting their mutual hostility. 
The military resources of their kingdoms, it is true, were ex- 
hausted, and incompetent to contend with the aggressive power 
of the other ; but by diplomacy and counterplot, the two sove- 
reigns indulged their animosity. Opportunity for a fresh inva- 
sion of the duchy of Milan meantime occurred ; for the treache- 
rous assassination of Maraviglia, the French envoy to the court 
of Milan, afforded the king a pretext for rearing again the ban- 
ners of France over the glorious field of Marignano, without 
infringing the treaty of Cambray. 

The indignation of Francis was boundless ; and he formally 
declared his intention of obtaining signal redress for the perfi- 
dious murder of his envoy and the punishment of the assassins, 
by arms, if not by negotiation. But the cowardly treachery of 
the duke of Milan had afforded the king the opportunity he 
panted for, of passing again into Italy. 

About Easter of the year 1535, therefore, the king, finding 
that his menaces were treated with contempt by Sforza, des- 
patched the president Poyet to the duke of Savoy, to demand pas- 
sage for his army through that duchy. The duke, prompted by 
his consort, Beatrice of Portugal, sister of the empress, rejected 
his nephew^s request, hoping to avert the invasion of Milan, and 
feeling confident in the protection of the emperor. 

On the refusal of the duke of Savoy to grant free passage to 
the French troops through his dominions on their expedition 
against Sforza, the king quitted his capital for Lyons, where the 
army destined for the invasion of Milan was gathered* .There he 
issued a proclamation declaring war against the duke of Savoy ; 
and nominating the admiral de Brion generalissimo of his army, 
the king despatched him to make the conquest of that duchy* 
The admiral entered Savoy at the head of a powerful army, and 
reduced the greater part of the duchy without a single hostile 
encounter. Chambery and Montmelian submitted to the French 
arms j and the counties of Bresse and Bugey were subdued. The 
admiral de Brion had penetrated as far as Mont-Cenis, when 
military operations were for a while suspended by the news (rf 
the decease of Sforza, duke of Milan, upon whose dominions the 
Prench were marching.f 

uon, Faradia, Hist, de Notre Tem^^. f 
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' The 3eatli of Sforza virtually annulled the treaty of Cambray 
afi far as the claims of Francis on Italy were defined by that con- 
Tention, and reopened the complicated question of Italian inde- 
pendence. The duke left no cMldren by his consort, Christina 
of Denmark ; and the renunciation by Francis of the rights of the 
House of Orleans to the Milanese, was made only in favour of 
Sforza and his heirs. Would the emperor now restore the heri- 
tage of their race to the descendants of Valentine Yisconti, or 
bestow the investiture of the Milanese on some individual uncon- 
nected with its ancient dynasties ? The emperor had just returned 
from an expedition into Africa, where, at the head of his Spanish 
chivalry, he re-established the dethroned king of Tunis, and 
delivered nearly 20,000 Christian slaves from the chains of the 
Infidels. The emperor, at the head of his victorious army of 
33,000 men, awaited this cortige of captives ; as they advanced, 
singing hymns of thanksgiving for their release from captivity, 
and preceded by a cross borne aloft by one of their number, 
Charles, in the face of his army, prostrated himself, his brow 
resting on the burning soil, in humble adoration of that sacred 
emblem.* 

On his return to Italy, the emperor was received with ovations 
worthy of a conqueror of Europe. Naples and Milan echoed the 
plaudits, forgetful of the horrors and desolation to which they 
had been subjected by the resentment of the emperor; Eome 
enthusiastically welcomed the liberator of the Christian captives 
of Tunis.t Pope Paul III., of the house of Farnese, an Italian, 
whose political sympathies tended to the exclusion of foreign 
domination in the affairs of Italy, received the emperor with 
cordial friendship. Together, the pope and the emperor Charles 
V. determined on the immediate assembly of the long-postponed 
General Council. Unlike his predecessor, Clement VII., whose 
policy aimed rather at the aggrandizement of the Medici, than 
for the exaltation of the Holy See, Paul III. hoped, by the strict 
union of the Papal and Imperial authorities, to extort the same 
concessions from the schismatics by means of the council, which 
the queen of Navarre, Melancthon, and the more moderate of 
the reformers desired to obtain from Eome. Great diversity of 
opinion still subsisted as to the locality most eligible for the 
meeting of the council. The pope desired that some town in 
Italy might be chosen for the purpose ; while Charles naturally 
wished the bishops to assemble in a place under his own imme-. 

♦ Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. Carlos V. 

* The emperor entered Rome April 6, 1536. 
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diate control. The debates on the affair of the council wepcj 
however, temporarily suspended in the eager interest inspired 
by the renewal of the negotiations between the king of France 
and the emperorj relative to the inveatitnie of the duchy of 
Milan. 

The plenipotentiaries of Francis were the Sieur de Velly and 
the bishop of Ma^oUj ambassadors of France at the Papal and 
the Imperial courts. The emperor's representative was his chan- 
cellor, Nicholas Pierre de Granvelle. Francis demanded the 
investiture of the Milanese for his second son^ Henry, duke of 
Orleans, the consort of Catherine de Medici : this granted, the 
king offered to lead his forces against the Turks ; to join heartily 
with the emperor and the pope for the suiiprcssion of heresy ; 
and to accept for himself and his kingdom the authority of the 
approaching General Council,* The moderation of these propo- 
sals greatly embarrassed the emperor, whose real designs tended 
not to peace, Charles had resolved to keep the Milanese in his 
own imperid house ; neverthelesSj the unanimity witli wliich Italy 
demanded an independent duke to reign over that important 
territory compelled him to dissemble ; added to which considera- 
tion, his fleets and armies were not in fit condition to enter upon 
the campaign he meditated. Granvelle, therefore, repHed that his 
imperial master was willing to bestow^ the investiture of the Mila- 
nese on the third son of Francis, the duke d^AngouLeme, on 
condition that he espoused the daughter of the emperor, or, at 
least, a princess nearly related to the House of Hapshurg. Two 
causes subsisted, the chancellor averred, sufficiently grave to 
prevent a cession of the duchy to the duke of Orleans. The first 
was, that being already married, he could not comply with one 
of the indispensable cooditions imposed by the emperor; the 
second reason was, that the duke being the husband of Cathe- 
rine de Medici, he could, as duke of Milan, assert the pretensions 
of his consort to Florence, Tuscany, and to the duchy of Urbino, 
and thus kindle again at pleasure a disastrous war in Italy.t 
After much hesitation, the ambassador De Velly, to the sui^rise 
of the emperor, accepted these conditions. The chancellor de 
GranveUe then put the question to the ambassadors, whether, as 
they embraced the proposals of the emperor, they had had 
powers confided to them to sign the treaty, De VeUy replied^i 
with some embarrassment, that so wide a deviation having been 
made from the original terms proposed by the king, he did 
not deem his powers sufiicient to sign a treaty, but that he 
♦ Da BeUay. f '^^ Bellay. Sleidan. 
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would despatcli a courier without delay to Paris to demand 
iivstiructioDs. 

When Charles was informed that the Erench ambassadors had 
ndt powers to sign the treaty, he pretended to feel violent indig- 
nation Velly was summoned to his presence ; and the emperor 
demanded whether the facts were precisely as represented by his 
chancellor. The ambassador admitted the perfect correctness of 
Gbranvelle^s report, and was proceeding to add other observations, 
when Charles angrily exclaimed : '' Then, if you have no powers 
to conclude the negotiation, it is you who have been auusing me 
with hollow professions, and not I who have done so to you. 
Having said what I have said, I will confer no more till you 
provci to me that you possess ample powers to treat for peace 
from your sovereign,*'* 

A few days after this scene, Velly accompanied the bishop of 
Ma^on to pay his respects to the emperor, just as he was setting 
out to hear mass, Charles greeted l)e Velly with coldness, and 
a3ked in a most ungracious manner whether he had received 
despatches from the king his master. Velly replied in the 
negative. The emperor rejoined : " I do not wish to blame the 
deeds of the king your master, neither do I intend to justify my 
own proceedings in secret. Monsieur de Magon, it gives me 
pleasure that you happen to be present. Follow me, therefore, 
both of you, into the consistory, where, in the presence of the 
pope, you shall hear my final determination on these matters.^'t 
The ambassadors of Venice arriving at the moment to salute the 
emperor, Charles bade them follow in his suite into the presence 
of the pope. 

When the emperor entered the Hall of Consistorv, Paul had 
not quitted his private apartments in thfc Vatican. The emperor, 
therefore, conversed for the space of half-an-hour in a most 
gracious manner with the cardinals and nobles present, instead 
of accepting the pope's invitation to join him in the Vatican, 
which was conveyed to Charles by a chamberlain. At length, 
Paul made his appearance, accompanied by a numerous suite of 
eodesiastics. The emperor and the pope took their seat under a 
dais at the upper end of the chamber; and after exchanging a 
hvf words together in a low tone, Charles rose and declared that 
h^ had subjects of great importsoice to speak of in the presence 
of the pope and the holy conclave. Paul then desired all 
the personages present to leave the hall, excepting the 
c§«dinals. "No,'' interposed the emperor; "let no one leave; 
♦DuBellay. f Ibid. 
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what I have to say I msh it to be beard by all the world/' He 
tben commenced the most intemperate harangue against Paancis 
and his subjects. He detaOed the rise and progress of his wars 
with the king ; and gave a sketch of the treaties he had vouch- 
safed to grant to the French^ all whicli they afterwards 
treacherously violated. He maintained that Francesco Sfarza 
acted justly and impartially in causing the Trench envoy^ 
Maravigliaj to be beheaded ; and that Francis resented this affair 
merely because it afforded a plausible pretext for a third invasion 
of the Milanese, The emperor concluded tiis oration by pro- 
posing three things for the acceptance of his rival, the king of 
France : either peace with the duchy of Milan on the conditions 
signified by Granvelle — a single combat— or war, " until either 
the king or himself was reduced to a level with the poorest 
private gentleman in Europe* Bui,'^ continued the emperor, 
with indecent sarcasm^ '' if I had no better soldiers than the king 
of France has^ I woiald go immediately with my hands bound, 
and with a halter round my neck, to iaiplore my enemy's 
mercy.^^* 

The assembly, when the emperor terminated his oration, 
remained mute with consternation. Pope Paul III., during its 
course, rose trom his throne, resumed his seat again, and &eemed 
by his gestures to be on the point of arresting the impetuous 
torrent of words flowing from the emperor's lips. The half of 
this harangue was spoken in Spanish, and the other half iti 
Italian, as the languages seemed most expressive of Charleses 
vehement wrath. The French ambassadors were confounded. 
They knew not how to act, nor in what strain to reply to 
language so outrageous and insidting to their sovereign ami his 
subjects. At length, the bishop of Mag on, who possessed the 
readiest wit of the two, stepped into the august circle and 
excused himself from replying; ''for the greater part of the dis- 
course having been spoken in the Spanish tongue was lost upon 
hiiD, as he did not understand the language/' Yelly, whose 
diplomatic attainments were of a superior order, strove to regain 
his self-possession ; and, with some hesitation, requested permis- 
sion to address the assembly. Charles haughtily replied, *' that 
he declined to listen to any more speeches on the subject ; that 
he wished for deeds and for fewer words. He would desire his 
ministers to send a copy of his harangue to the ambassador. 



when the Sieur de Yelley might answer it at his leisure. 

* Bisconrs de rEiimcrciir dans le Coasistoire. Du Bellay. 
M6di. dc Mjuiin du BcUay. 
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Consistory then dispersed ; its members separating in confusion 
and consternation indescribable. 

The following day, however, the emperor being better advised, 
refused to give the ambassadors a copy of his harangue ; and 
the pope besought Velly to soften the relation of this scandalous 
scene as much as possible to his royal master. The ambassadors 
replied that their duty to their sovereign compelled them to 
lender account, to the best of their memory, of a scene as dis- 
graceful as it was public. The harangue, meanwhile, had 
been exactly transmitted to France by the cardinal du Bellay, 
who, happening to be present in the Consistory, committed the 
whole to paper by a prodigious efiFort of memory immediately on 
the dispersion of the assembly, together with the explanation of 
the most offensive articles which the emperor, at the persuasion 
of the pope, was induced to offer afterwards. 

The angry passions of both monarchs being now inflamed to 
the utmost, war became inevitable. In Savoy, Turin opened its 
gates to the king's troops ; and the duke and his consort were 
compelled to fly from their dominions, and place themselves under 
the protection of the emperor at Milan.^ The imperial armies, 
under De Leyva, entered Savoy to oppose the invading forces ; 
and to fight their way until their victorious hosts encamped on 
the fruitful plains of Provence. 

Throughout their sovereignties, meantime, the king and queen 
of Navarre diligently watched the interests of Francis. Occupied 
by the fortification of Navarreins, and in frequent journeys 
throughout Guyenne, the king of Navarre was often absent from 
his consort. Marguerite frequently complains of her husband's 
omissions in sending her news of his proceedings when absent. 
Henry was far from being so indefatigable a writer as Margue- 
rite, whose pen could seldom have been laid aside, to judge even 
by the voluminous correspondence, in prose and verse, trans- 
mitted to us. The defence of the province of Guyenne was com- 
mitted to the king of Navarre, who diligently commenced pre- 
paration for the impending invasion of France. In Bearn, 
Marguerite herself visited many of the frontier fortresses, 
encouraging their garrisons by gracious words. The greatest 
activity prevailed throughout the kingdom. The defence of 
Picardy was intrusted to the duke de Yendome ; the duke de 
Guise had the government of Champagne confided to him j the 
count de Humieres assumed the command in Dauphiny ; and 
Barbesieux, admiral of the fleet, repaired to Marseilles to defend 
* Guichenon, Hist, de la Royale Maison de Savoye. 
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the city and the coasts of Provence against the attack of Dona.* 
The admiral de Brioa received comniands to fortify the places 
captured in Savoys and after leaving garrisons of sufhcient 
strength to repel a besieger^ to retoxn to Franca with the 
remainder of his forces. 

The plan of tlie approaching campaign was to be strictly 
defensive ; no encounters between the hostile armies, or feats of 
knightly prowess^ were to illiistrate the advance of tlie emperor oa 
the heritage of the Valois. The martial ardonr of the brave 
French chivalry was to be repressed ; and their weapons used for 
the desolation of their own fair land, rather than broken in 
conflict with their foes. A terrible system of defence was adopted: 
by famine and consequent pestileiicej Charleses legions were to 
be decimated^ and driven back with ignominy to his own lands. 
The country was to be ravaged until the fruitful plains of Pro- 
vence resembled the arid desert : the peasant was commanded to 
burn his cropsj and the noble to dismantle his castle. All small 
towns devoid of fortiiicationsj and nnable to offer defence agaiust 
the enemy, were levelled to the ground. The captain de Bon- 
neval was sent by the king to make known to the mifortnnate 
inhahitauts of Provence the dire necessity which compelled the 
adoption of these measures for their deU^^erance from calamity 
stiU more insupportable. 

Montmorency was named by the king, generalissimo of his 
armies. The king departed from Lyons, and established his 
camp at Valence, a situation which enabled him to provide for 
the safety, either of Provence, or of Dauphiny. To command 
the course of the Rhone, and to cut off the supply of provision, 
should Charles turn liis arms towards that portion of the king- 
dom watered by the river, Francis resolved to establish another 
camp at Avignon. He, therefore, divided his army into two 
divisions ; tlie command of the largest and most important part 
of which he intrusted to Montmorency, with unlimited powers. 
^^ I know your valour, and your prudence,^' said Francis to the 
marshal in the presence of the council rf ^* you have given me 
signal proof that you possess the first of these qualities ; but I 
stand now most in need of the second. Let prudence guide our 
measures; yon are aware of the importance of the trust 
which I confide to you. Go, therefore ; maintain your high 
renown, by saving my kingdom. You will act in all things as 
circumstances direct." 

The emperor, meanwhile, endeavoured to detach the potentates 
♦ Bu Belky. f Du Bellay. 
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of Europe from their alliance with France. He sent an envoy to 
the king of England, oflfcring to be reconciled to him * and pro- 
testing that every spark of the resentment he onco nourished 
against the English monarch had become extinct after the 
decease of his aont, Qitherine of Arragon. lie also sent Henry 
a copy of his speech against the king of France, spoken in pre- 
sence of the Consistory. Henry, however, returned a very cold 
and evasive reply. He ordered the ambassador to inform the 
cniperor that, in the first place, he desired to receive an explanation 
from him respecting some calumnious expressions alleged to have 
been used by Charles respectiug himself; that he knew from 
good authority that the speech sent for his perusal was incorrecti 
and expressed not half of what his imperial majesty had thought 
proper to utter in presence of the Consistory ; and, finaUy, that 
he would never sanction Charles's ambitious designs on the 
territories of his good brother and ally, the Christian king, 
Henry likewise notified to the imperial envoy, that a treaty was 
in agitation between himself and Francis, for the betrothal of the 
infant princess Elizabeth of England, with the duke d^Angouleme** 
Although the king of England thus gave the emperor plainly 
to perceive that he need not rely on his support for the prosecu- 
tion of the war against Francis, Charles's hopes of success 
remained not the less sanguine. To llatter the emperor, and to 
give him the sole credit of having devised an expedition^ the 
success of whicli no one doubted in his heart, the ministers of 
Charles pretended the most unconquerable reluctance to enter the 
French territories* Antonio de Leyva, in the presence of the 
councU, knelt at his master's feet, imploring him to yield to the 
remonstrances of his faithful and loyal servants, and to satisfy 
his resentment by re-estabhsliing the duke of Savoy in his 
dominions. The emperor rose, and in a long harangue recapitu- 
lated his projects, '^ No !^^ exclaimed he, " let France in her 
turn languish under the insupportable miseries she has been the 
means of entailing for many years past upon Italy. Let her 
habitations be pillaged ; let her country be ruined and desolate, 
her towns burned by lire ; let consternation reign throughout 
her borders — woes which for thirty years she has inflicted upon 
Italy. Paris, and the crown of France, must be the guerdon of 
our victory, and not Piedmont or Turin 1 Let us prove if, indeed, 
a Frenclunan on his own soil be the renowned knight you say ; 
whether he is wise, pohtic, and cautious, "Wliat 1 know you not 
yet his disposition, after the many trials and examples of his 
* Hume. Du Bcllay. 
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constancy Tvliicli we have made ? A Frenchman is worth little 
when the first heat of his nattiral impetuositj of character is 
spent J he knows not how to dissimulate and to labour with 
patient courage; his endurance fails him under such circum- 
stances., and his strength sinks ! The onlj^ way, be assured, to 
terminate these wars is^ for the king of France to become emperor 
and king of Spain in my steadj or that I myself should become 
king of France in his/'* The emperor so far realized his pro- 
jects, at leastj in imagination^ tliat it is recorded he promised the 
viceregal sceptre of France to Antonio de Leyva ; a reward which 
that renowned general firmly beheved would ere long become his 
own, as it had been predicted to him by an astrologer that he 
should die in France, aud be interred at St. Denis. 

On the £5th day of Jnly^ 15S6, the emperor Charles ¥, crossed 
the river Yar, the boundary between the kingdom of France and 
the duchy of Savoy, and encamped at St* Laurent, a small town 
of Prove uce. The Imperial army consisted of thirty-six tliousand 
five hundred infantry, and ten thousand horsemen; Charles's 
fleets, under the commaod of Doria, cruised in the Mediterranean, 
conveying artillery and abundant ammunition of every description. 
His principal captains were Antonio de Leyva, gencral-in-cliief^ 
the marquis tie Guasto, Ferdinand of Gonzaga, marf|uis of 
Mantua, and the duke of Alba. To ail these renowned chiefs, 
the highest posts in the administration of the conquered realm of 
France had been allotted. 

The peril of her beloved brother aroused the heroic spirit of 
the qneeu of Navan'e, and she entered with the greatest enthu- 
siasm into his plans of defence. Cooriers constantly passed on 
their road between Lyons and Pan, bearing the correspondence 
of Francis and Marguerite, written in cypher. The only member 
of his royal family in whom the king confided. Marguerite at this 
period became the depository of the secrets of the state. Over- 
powered with anguish, queen Eleanor had retired to Amboise 
with the king^s daughters, the princesses Madelaine and Mar- 
guerite, to await the issue of a war so momentous in its results 
to herself, whether it terminated in the triumph of her husband, 
or of her brother. 

Whilst the king of Navarre employed himself in raising a body 
of 4,000 troops in Gascony, Gujenne, and B&rn, for the service 
of the king. Marguerite undertook the government of her hus- 
band's states, including the care of keeping diligent guard on the 
frontiers, Henry^s negotiation proved a difficult affair; and the 

* Da BeUaj. 
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delays and oppositions which he encountered from the chieftains 
of the various bands, became a source of great annoyance to the 
king, who was eager to join the royal camps of Valence or 
Avignon. Meanwhile, the count de Carmain, the representative 
of a younger branch of the house of Foix, and therefore a relative 
of the king of Navarre, valiantly raised a band of a thousand 
Gascons, and prepared to march with them to the aid of the 
king. This loyal devotion met with warm applause from the 
queen of Navarre, who expresses great indignation at the luke- 
warm zeal of her Basque subjects, in not joining at once the 
standard of the king of Navarre at Toulouse. Marguerite now 
resolved to remove nearer to the seat of war, in order better to 
assist her brother ; with the consent of the king of Navarre, 
therefore, she quitted Pau, leaving the king's lieutenant in 
Guyenne, the Sieur de Burie, guardian for the time being of the 
principalities of Beam, Foix, and Armagnac, and arrived at 
Nismes in time to inspect the troops under the command of the 
count de Carmain, before their departure for Avignon. Margue- 
rite wrote to the marshal de Montmorency to apprise him of her 
intentions, and also to reconmiend to him the count de Carmain. 
" Mon nepveu," wrote the queen to Montmorency, " the count 
de Carmain, my cousin, is about to join you, bringing, as I have 
been told, a famous band of old and experienced soldiers. The 
count displays such hearty good-will in doing his duty, that this 
fact, combined with my knowledge of his character and loyal 
disposition, induces me to commend him to your favourable 
notice. He is the only member of the House of Foix who can 
render the king efifectual service ; therefore, I pray you out of 
love for the head* of his House, give the count your protection. 
I purpose going to Nismes to inspect his company; where I 
wish I might find the Basque troops also arrived, in like array, 
and efficient for service. I am exceedingly wrathful at their 
tedious delays ; so much so, that instead of offering excuse for 
them, I am half minded to ask you to punish them ; for there is 
no reason in their tardiness. I hope, nevertheless, to see them 
soon ; and then I will myself tell them my opinion of their con- 
duct. The king of Navarre, who had taken up his quarters close 
to Toulouse, has returned to Grenade to hasten their departure. 
He has experienced so much trouble and annoyance that he 
wishes he had never spoken to the captains of the troops, on 
account of the mistakes they have made, and the little ener 
they display .'^t 
* The king of Navarre. f MS. Bibl. Roy., P. de B^th., No. 86<l 
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At some place close to Nismcs^ probably Moiitfrinj which 
Marguerite, however, does not specify bj narae, she met the 
Sieur Jean de Montpezatj suniamed le capitaiiie Carboxij from 
the swai'thy hoe of his complexion, with a troop of infantry, 
likewise levies from the south, which he was conduciiug to 
Avignon. Marguerite arrived by water at this place, a mode of 
travelling which she preferred to the uneasy motion of a litter, 
Montpezat^s troop was drawn np on the bants of the river, to 
receive the queen on her disembarkation. Marguerite found 
herself obliged to make a sojourn of a few days at Montfrin^ on 
account of the indisposition of her lady of honour, the senechale 
of Poiton, who was ill from the fatigue of her royal mistresses 
rapid joui-ney. The queen employed herself duriitg this interval 
in WTiting letters to her brother, which she sent to the marshal 
de Montmorency to forward. "Do not hurry yourself about 
providing guard for the Ehone on this side of its banks whilst 
we remain in this neighbourhood, for we w411 keep good w atch : 
if the emperor could oiil^ gaze upon the dusky faces of the sol- 
diers in our troop, who are all of Carbon's complexion, it would 
scare him so greatly that he would not dare approach us« If our 
Basques turn out to be such serviceable people, 1 am sure you 
w^ill feel satisfied with them,^^* wrote Marguerite to Mont- 
morency. 

The following day an incident occurred which served to dispel 
the weariness of Margneriter's sojourn at Montfrin with le capi- 
taiiie Carbon and liis company. A spy was arrested by some of 
the soldiers of the troop, seized while making diligent inquiry as 
to the number of men Montmorency had encamped at Avignon, 
and what force of artillery was posted along the Rhone, between 
the camp and Valence, Marguerite commanded the delinquent 
to be brought into her presence, that she might examine him 
herself. The man pretended to he half-witted, and for a long 
time nothing could be elicited from him. At length, by the aid 
of Carbon's sterner expletives. Marguerite ascertained from he* 
trembling prisoner that money had been offered him to report the 
movements of the royal troops, and to poison the wells in the 
neighbonrhood. Intimidated by the frowning faces of Carbon's 
fierce soldiers, the unfortunate culprit, well aware that some 
kind of confession would be extorted from him, implored the 
queen to grant him a respite of an hour, when he would confess 
what he knew^, if she promised on her royal word that no harm 
should befal him. Compassionating the trepidation of her pri- 
♦ MS, Bibl Eoy., F, de Beth., No. S519. 
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sosier^ Marguerite consented to spare his forfeit life provided he 
tdd everything; but she added, that she should be obliged to 
8«id him to the camp at Avignon in custody of Carbon^s troop, 
fgr his depositions to be taken in the presence of the general-in- 
cfaief. " I knew that you would bear me out in this my promise, 
nion nepveu,'' wrote Marguerite to the formidable Montmorency 
in the despatch she forwarded to him,"^ " yet I do not believe 
the prisoner will accept these conditions ; for it is my opinion 
that he will rather die than confess the truth. He shall be im- 
mediately conducted to you/' The ultimate fate of the poor 
spy is not recorded ; doubtless, if he did not avail himself of th© 
luck which brought him in the first instance before the tribunal 
of 80 merciful a judge as Marguerite, and by ample confession of 
his offence obtain the fulfilment of her promise, his interrogatory 
before the stem general-in-chief would summarily terminate at 
the foot of the gallows. 

From Nismes, Marguerite journeyed up the Ehone to visit the 
king at Valence. Francis greeted his sister with delight. The 
courage which she displayed in advancing into the very centre of 
a country occupied by armies, and daily exposed to the ravages 
of the enemy, received his warmest acknowledgment. " When 
I arrived, the king was on the ramparts superintending the forti- 
fications which he is constructing. When he saw me, his face 
expressed so much joy, and he gave me such a welcome by words, 
that at any rate I felt convinced my arrival had not increased 
his numerous chagrins,^' said Marguerite, in the first letter 
which she wrote to Montmorency from Valence.t " The king, 
nevertheless, gallantly assured me that his cares were only just 
beginning by my arrival. I think, however, his health is good ; 
and that he does all in his power to keep up his spirits. I must 
tell you, that never master felt more perfect contentment and 
confidence in any subject than the king does in you. He said to 
me that you had come forward for his service au trot de M. de 
Matdion, which means that you have both put your hand on 
your sword and into your purse at one and the same time, which 
is more than any other servant has yet done : though there are 
those at court who have the means, though not the will, to 
follow your example. There arrives no stranger at this camp to 
whom the king does not praise you; so much so, that no com- 
mander ever before possessed your repute.^' At this period 
Montmorency had attained the height of his favour with the king 
and his sister. He had successfully removed from Marguerite's 

♦ MS. Bibl. Roy., F. de B6th., No. 8514. t I^id, No. 8560. 
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the sliadow of a doubt as to the sincerity of his pro- 

fjueen^s iutluence was 

Mar^^uerite's scornful 

wanted 



jnind even 

jssioiis of devotion ; and conseqiiently tl 
constantly used to promote his elevation, 
allusion to the parsimony of the admiral de Brion, who 



but the will to serve his royal master/^ demoiistrales the very 
decided part the queen took in the intrigues of Montmorency 
and Brion to overthrow each other in the favour of their sove- 
reign, and wdiich even the imminent peril of the kingdom failed 
to suspend. 

Marguerite intended to despatch this letter by her physician 
Goiuret, who was about to pay a professional visit to the camp 
at Avignon ; but as some event prevented Goiurct from setting 
off at the time he proposed, the queen, ever indefatigable with 
her pen, wrote the same evening a second letter to the marshal, 
giving him later news of the proceedings at Valeuee* " The 
king came to confer with me to-night privately for upwards of 
an hour after liis supper; he agedn expressed his satisfaction at 
your deportment. The king grants audience to all who request 
that honour ; and he takes so much trouble with his affairs^ that 
lie will soon learn by experience what pains yon have daily borne 
for him. It strikes me that it wonld be advisable for you to 
praise the king in your letters for the great attention he pays to 
aliairsj and to beg him to persevere thus for anotlier month. He 
has begun so well !" Marguerite next entreats Montmorency to 
send her word without delay when the Basque levies, which 
seem greatly to haunt her mind^ arrived in camp. She also 
promises to use her influence with the king to persuade him-to 
permit the duke of Orleans to join Montmorency at Avignon, 
The dukcj w^hose attachment to the marshal was great, earnestly 
desired to combat the Imperialists, and had entreated his aunt to 
nse her good offices to obtain him his father's permission to quit 
Valence ; a privilege not the less eagerly desired by IMontmo- 
rencyj whose vanity was Mattered at the thought of having one of 
the sons of Ids sovereign under his command. The queen then 
recommends Goinret to the regard of the marshal, " not for his 
out'er aspect, but for his learning and great experience, of which 
I have had ample testimony, 1 send you by himj mon nepveu,^' 
continues Marguerite^ *^a psalter translated into the French 
langimge, that the w'ords which the king has caused his poets to 
record may be imprinted on a heart devoted, as I well know 
yours is, to the honour of God. I regret very much that the 
psalter is only bound in parchment ; but here I could procure no 
other copy, % entreat Him, by whose holy inspiration these psalms 
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wete written, to grant that the mantle of Joshna may descend 
upon yon for the deliverance of the people of these realms/'* 

While she was sojourning at Vdence, the queen of Navarre 
received tidings of the approaching departure of her husband 
from Toulouse, with a body of four thousand Basque soldiers. 
Homy wrote to desire his consort to meet him at Montfrin, a 
little town close to Nismes, that his troops might pass in review 
before her. The queen, on receiving this much-desired intelli- 
gence, took leave of her royal brother and set out for Avignon, 
determined to take Montmorency by surprise, by visiting his 
camp on the road to Montfrin. 

The camp of the marshal de Montmorency occupied a district 
lying to the north-east of the town of Avignon, and situated in 
the angle formed by the junction of the rivers Rhone and Durance. 
It was constructed with admirable skill : on one side the Durance 
defended the camp against attack ; and on the other the Rhone 
afforded an easy and rapid passage for unfailing supplies of 
provision and ammunitions. The camp was surrounded by a 
deep moat, twenty-four feet wide ; through its centre ran a trench, 
into which the water of the Rhone was turned. This ditch 
received the drainage of the camp, which was thus kept dry and 
free from infection. The internal arrangements of this vast 
encampment were ordered with minute precision and care. 
Separate quarters were assigned to troops of different races. The 
twenty thousand Swiss mercenaries, in the pay of the king, were 
encamped together; the German lansknechts had their separate 
quarters ; and, so far as such an arrangement became practicable, 
the French troops levied in the various provinces of France were 
kept asunder. This method answered admirably fot the avoid- 
ance of tumults and brawls. The streets and squares of the 
camp were defended by an organized guard, which attended the 
daily audience of the general-in-chief to present its report. In 
the centre of the camp, upon an eminence, rose Montmorency's 
tent : the marshal was thus enabled to command the whole space, 
and to watch eveiy movement of the multitudes around. A 
sunrise mass was said in the tent of the general-in-chief; after- 
wards Montmorency walked for some time along the open space 
in front of his tent, either conversing with his chief officers, 
redressing wrongs, or administering justice in the peculiar and 
summary manner for which he was renowned. Afterwards, the 
marshal mounted his horse, and, attended by a brilliant staff, 
perambulated the camp. He then dined, and afterwards held a 
* MS. Bib. Roy., F. de B^th. No, 8530. 
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council of war. In the afternoon lie often rode to inspect the 
phalanx of artillery surrounding the camp^ and to question the 
men on their expertnesg, and not uufrequentlj he put their 
abilities to the test, to the no small alarm of the neighbourhood.* 

The queen of Navarre was received with distinguished honours 
by Montmorency and his hosts. Marguerite took him by sur- 
prisej to the great regret of the marshalj who wished to have 
given the queen a solemn military reception, at the head of 
his army* The arrival of Marguerite and her ladies created 
great enthusiasm amongst the soldiery. The queeu^ attended 
by Montmorency, inspected every portion of the camp, which 
elicited her wannest admiration. All appeared so decorous and 
orderl}^^ that Marguerite might even flatter herself that the psalter 
she sent to the marshal was there held in boundless esteem. 

The chief officers were next received by queen Blarguerite, 
wboj with gracious dignity addressed condescending words to 
eachj with assurances of her brother^s satisfaction at their gallant 
deportment. Margnerite's smiles were of much value to tier 
brother : " Often/* says BrantAme^t " when the king lier brother 
had gi-eat ati'airs in hand, he consulted liis sister, and frequently 
left all to her decision. This princess had great tact_^ and knew 
how to talkj making many apt speeches, and leading others to 
become communicative. For this reason the king placed great 
reliance on her, and used to say that she afforded him very 
signal aid." Marguerite spent a day or two at Avignon, she 
then took her departure for Montfrin, escorted thither with great 
honour by Montmorency, She was there received by the king 
of Navarrejj at the head of his troops drawn up in battle array. 
The appearance of these soldiers surpassed the qiiecn^s expecta- 
tions, and made her forget in the fulness of her satisfaction the 
solicitude which their levy had given her. " You will be satis- 
fied with the appearance of our Gascons, monseigncur,^' wrote 
the queen to her brother ; " would that the emperor might make 
an attempt to cross the Rhone whilst I am liere 1 for with the 
additional succour which you might send, (and we should not 
require ranch,) I would undertake on my life, woman as I am, to 
defend the passage !' ^f 

The queen's letter to her brother, giving an account of her 
visit to the camp of Avignon, from which the above passage is 
extracted, is most interesting, and expressive of Marguerite's 
dauntless energy of character* 

* I)u Bellay, f Brantome, Yie de Marguerite de Yalois. 
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CHAPTEEVn. 

-Marguerite visits queen Eleanor at Amboise — Process of the campaign — 
:. Tne war in Picardy — ^Alarm of the Parisians — Discipline adopted to pre- 
, fterve order in the capital — Arrest of Hugues de la Haye — Marguerite 
requests his liberation — ^Her correspondence on the subject with M. de la 
tloche — Death of the dauphin Francis — The cardinal de Lorraine breaks 
the sorrowful tidings of his son's decease to the king — ^The emperor is 
suspected of having procured the death of the prince by poison — ^Arrest 
of the count de Montecuculi — ^His trial and condemnation — Grief of 
queen Eleanor at the decease of the dauphin— Letter written by the queen 
of Navarre to Montmorency — Sufferings of the Imperial army from 
pestilence and famine — Retreat of the emperor from Provence — ^Marriage 
of the princess Madelaine — Marguerite departs for Alenpon — Enlightened 
radgment exhibited by (^ueen Marguerite in the choice of her mimsters — 
"biMUffection in the proymce of Berry — Marguerite applies to the king to 
send aid for its repression — Death of the duke de Vendome — ^Marguerite 
repairs to St. Germain — Capture of the town of Hesdin — ^The queen's 
letter to her brother on the occasion — Noel Beda — His factious deport- 
ment — His arrest and trial — ^Attempt made by the queen of Navarre to 
induce the king to favour the Reformers — The cur6 of St. Eustache — 
He preaches before the king — Illness of the king of Navarre — Mar- 
guerite's sojourn at St. Clouf— The queen's correspondence with Mont- 
morency — Marguerite departs from Beam — Her anxietv respecting the 
efficient guard of the frontiers — Her letter of farewell to the king — 
Francis confides to his sister supreme command over the province of 
Guyenne — Queen Marguerite's heroism — She visits the garrison towns 
throughout B^am and Gascony — Her sojourn at Dax — ^She visits Bor- 
deaux — Marguerite obtains the release of Andr6 Melancthon from the 
parliament of Bordeaux — She prepares to visit her brother at Lyons — 
Marguerite's arrival at Limoges— Her interview with the count de 
Longueval — Madame d'Estampes — ^Departure of the queen from Lyons 
to Eontainebleau — Marguerite s sojourn at Fontainebleau — Her amuse- 
ments — Triumph of the French arms in Savoy — Letter written by queen 
Marguerite to ner brother on the occasion. 

After the departure of the king of Navarre for the camp at 
Avignon, Marguerite quitted Montfrin, and repaired to Amboise 
to visit queen Eleanor, who watched the progress of the campaign 
with melancholy and foreboding. 

Li Provence the emperor had as yet made little progress. The 
plan of defence so wisely adopted by the French filled Charles 
with consternation; he was in a wasted and almost 
country ; and he knew that if the enemy persisted ir 
battle, his troops would soon suffer from extremity 
His foraging parties scarcely ever quitted the camp w 
beaten ; and the farther he advanced into the intenoi 
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the more difBcult it became to transport provision landed on the 
coast by Andrea Doria for the support of his vast army. The 
armed peasantry of the districts infuriated at the losses they had 
sustained by the invasion/ revenged themselves by commiting acts 
of the greatest barbarity on all stragglers from the detachments 
sent out on foray ; they attacked the escorts despatched to protect 
convoys of provisions from the coast, and in numerous instances 
captured the supplies. The hot suns, and the dearth of food soon 
caused infectious disorders to break out in the Imperial camp, 
and the troops clamoured to be led to an engagement. But well 
informed of the strength of Montmorency's camp, the emperor 
was too prudent to attack him in his intrenchments. He, there- 
fore, directed his efforts for the capture of some large town near 
the coast, where the head-quarters of his army might be estab- 
lished, and which might insure him unfailing supplies of provision. 
But the caution of Francis, had provided, though at the cost of 
disastrous calamity, that no such haven of refuge should present 
itself for the emperor and his exhausted armies. The town of 
Aix, the ancient capital of Provence, had been dismantled ; Aries 
was strongly fortified, and defended by a numerous garrison pro- 
vided with food and ammunition transported into the centre of 
the city on the Rhone. The lordly towers of Marseilles, that city 
so often beseiged, defied the menaces of the invaders. The har- 
bour, filled with noble vessels of war under the command of the 
brave Barbesieux, admiral of the fleet, held Doria in check, and 
poured abundance of provision into the city. The warlike Mar- 
seillais, proud of their martial renown, and treasuring the remem- 
brance of the siege they had so gloriously sustained when Bour- 
bon and Pescara menaced their ancient city, prepared for the most 
vigorous defence. 

In Picardy, meanwhile, the Imperial troops, under the counts 
de Reux and de Nassau, ravaged the country, and, after seizing 
the town of Guise, laid siege to Peronne, a fortress defended by 
the brave marshal de Fleuranges. The dukes de Vendome and 
de Guise offered a most valiant defence against the inroads of the 
Imperialists, whose menaced advance upon Paris, in case of the 
fall of Peronne, filled the capital with tumult and apprehension. 
Happily for the Parisians, their bishop, Jean du Bellay, possessed 
a courageous spirit, and though a Churchman, he was, in common 
with his two renowned brothers, endowed with great military 
abilities. Under his guidance the city was placed in a condition 
of effectual defence. The parliament voted subsidies, and the 
virulent faction of the universities subdued itself into reverential 
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Ofbedience to the ruling power. Discipline in the city was so well 
maintained daring the invasion, that no one might quit the capital 
without a permit from the king's lieutenant over the province of 
the Isle de France. This regulation was so strictly maintained that 
even a poor scholar of one of the universities, named De la Haye, 
was detained in prison, by order of M. de la Eoche, because he 
had sought license to leave the capital, and could assign no other 
motive than obedience to the command of his father. The latter 
happened to be a valet- de-chambre in the service of the queen of 
Navarre — a circumstance probably unknown to M. de la Eoche. 
Jean de la Haye,* therefore, solicited his royal mistress to inter- 
cede in behalf of his young son, so arbitrarily deprived of liberty 
for attempting to obey his directions. Marguerite, therefore, 
wrote to explain matters to M. de la Roche. She says : " Mon 
cousin, the fatheir of Hugues de la Haye has informed me how, 
on account of the wars, he had commanded his son to quit Paris, 
and retire to his home in the town of Arras ; but that you, on 
receiving the application of the said scholar, caused him to be 
detained, on suspicion of his having made false representations. I 

fray you, therefore, mon cousin, let this poor scholar go free ; for 
have been informed by many worthy persons that he has been 
in reality studying in Paris, and that the sole cause of liis intended 
departure thence is the war, and the obedience which he, in com- 
mon with most students, render to the commands of their parents/^t 
M. de la Eoche, however, who knew how easily Marguerite's com- 
passion was excited, and the great number of applicants perpetually 
petitioning for her intercession, thought it his duty, on some public 
ground not recorded, still to detain Hugues de la Haye. Probably 
the young student had taken a prominent part in the factious broih 
by which the Parisians relieved their excitement, before the energetic 
measures of their bishop were adopted. He, therefore, refused 
to release De la Haye, excusing himself from performing Mar- 
guerite's request on the plea that " the queen had been impor- 
tuned to make the demand, as it was evident she had no personal 
knowledge of the accused.'' The relatives of De la Haye again 
appealed to the queen. Marguerite, who was Httle accustomed to 
have her wishes set aside on the ground that she knew not her 

* Jean de la Haye was one of the most accomplished erf the queen's 
valets-de-chambre, almost all of whom were literary men; so that Mar- 

Sierite's antechamber was frequently compared to a veritable Parnassus. 
e la Haye published, in 1547, Marguerite's poem, " La Marguerite de la 
Marguerite cies Princesses," a book which contains all the chief published 
poems written by his august patroness, 
t MS. Bibl. Hoy., F. de B^th., No. 8587. 
VOL. II. \ 
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own mindj addressed liersclf agaioj with greater warmthj to M* 
de k Roche. " Mon cousin/' she wrote^ " I have written to you 
alreadj about the deliverance of a student, named Huguea de la 
f Haye, and my servants in Paris inform me that you have received 
that letter. They have likewise sent me word of the good dis- 
position which you evince to do me any pleasure, for w^hieh I 
thank you. Nevertheless^ 1 am toldj you imagine that because I 
am importuned to do so, I have written in favour of the said 
scholarj and for this reason you delay, and hesitate to grant him 
deliverance. I now write to advertise you that I have only been 
sohcited to do so by the father of the said student, who, being 
one of my servants, I desire to obhge. Moreover, out of the 
favour I bear the latter, 1 purpose to take the said scholar^ hig 
son, into my service likewise. For these causes, mon cousin, I 
request you very affectionately to restore the said De la Haye his 
liberty/^* Probably this strong expression of Marguerite's 
wishes had the desired effect upon M. de la Eoche^ who was the 
brother of the marshal de Montuiorency, and the poor student 
was suffered to retire to his home in the town of Arras, 

The young dauphin, Francis, meantime, had as yet taken no 
part in the campaign. The idol of the French people, the prince 
excelled in all martial exercises, and in that gallaut demeanour 
which ever insures popular enthusiasm. Burning to distinguish 
himself by some deed of military prowess worthy of the heir of 
the proudest monarchy in Christendom, Francis quitted Amhoise, 
and, with a gallaut retinue of knights and noblemen, saOed down 
the Ehone to join liis father at Yalence. On his way, the dauphin 
amused himself by hunting in the dense forests then bordering 
the river, and in other diversions, with the young cavaliers of his 
suite. At Lyons, he intended to make some sojourn. One day 
the dauphin quitted his abode to pby at tennis in a spacious 
raeket-court lying close to the city. Feeling fatigued and heated 
by his exertions, he presently threw himself down on the ground, 
and despatched a page to draw bira water at a neighbouring 
spring, in a cup said to impart an icy freshness to any liquid it 
contained, and which had recently been presented to him by 
Dona Inez Beatrix Pacheco, one of the Spanish ladies in queen 
Eleanor^s suite. It is stated that while the young page was em- 
ployed in raising tlie bucket from the well, an Italian nobleman, 
named Sebastian Montecuculi, who filled the office of grand cup- 

♦ MS. Bib. Eoy., F» de Betli., fo. 24. Mar^erite*s letters are both 
dated from Lyons. The latter cpisUc bears date, Lyons, le 31&me jour de 
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Beater in the household of the dauphin, approached, and feigning 
to admire the workmanship of the vase, took it up, as it was 
afterwards asserted, with the atrocious design of rubbing a subtle 
and deadly poison on the sides of the cup. The page hastened 
to bear to his royal master the draught he so eagerly desired. 
The dauphin drained the cup, and in a few minutes was seized 
with excruciating pains and sickness, which continued without 
interval during the whole of the day.* His physicians in vain 
applied their remedies ; the dauphin continued gradually to sink. 
Peeling the approach of death, the young prince caused himself 
to be placed in an open boat, on a couch, and rowed down the 
river, hoping to arrive at Valence in time to see his father, to 
whom he was devotedly attached. During the journey, the 
dauphin's sufferings were pitiable to behold. When the boat 
reached Toumon, his attendants, perceiving that he was speech- 
less and nearly insensible, carried him ashore. In about two 
hours after his landing, the dauphin expired, at the early age of 
nineteen.t 

The melancholy task of announcing to Prancis the decease of 
his son devolved on the cardinal de Lorraine, who had been hastily 
summoned to Toumon. When the cardinal entered the king's 
presence, his gravity attracted the attention of Francis, who at 
this perilous juncture was alive to every variation in the deport- 
ment of his attached servants. The king silently, for some 
minutes, fixed his eyes on the cardinal ; then, as nobody spoke, 
though the chamber was filled with attendants, he asked whether 
news had been received that morning of the approach of the 
dauphin. The cardinal replied, that intelligence had reached the 
camp of the dangerous illness of the prince, who had been com- 
pelled to land at Tournon. The deep distress manifested by the 
cardinal as he announced these tidings, and the tears which suf- 
fused the eyes of all present, admonished the king that some more 
lamentable catastrophe was concealed from him. ^^I compre- 
hend !" suddenly ejaculated Francis, rising from his chair in 
great agitation, " you, none of you have courage to tell me that 
my son is dead ; you would soften the blow by telling me of his 
dangerous illness.'^J Finding his apprehensions confirpaed by the 
silence of the cardinal, the king covered his face with his mantle 
and retired to the window at the end of the apartment. All the 

* De Coste, Eloges des Enfans de France. Vie du Dauphin, Franpois 
de France, 
f Ibid, Eloges des Enfans de France. Du Bellay, 
t Du Bellay. De Coste. 
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courtiers witluirew to the antecliainber of tlie royal apni'ttaent, 
excepting the cardiual de Lorraine, Presently the king motioned 
for the prelate to approach, and in a voice hoarse with emotion, 
asked to be informed of every particular relative to his sou's 
decease. Francis listened in silence ; but when the cardinal jjad 
concluded his narrative, he exclaimed, in the fervour of his grief: 
'^ My God, I know that it is reasonable for me patiently to endure 
afflictions which proceed from Thee j but unless Thou dost bestow 
upon me constancy and courage, how can I support this bitter 
trial ? Already Thou hast chastened and afflicted rae by the defeat 
of my armies,^ and Thou hast now added over and above this cala- 
mity of the loss of my son 1 What now remains but that Thou 
shouldest wrest from me my all P If such be Thy holy will, teach me 
Lord, to bow to Thy decrees ; for by Thy Almighty aid and power 
can I alone find strength to submit to Thy chastisements, and to 
overcome the rebcilioos murmurs of the flesh 1^'* Francis then 
retired to give free course to his grief in private, aud appeared no 
more in public during that day, causing all necessary instructions 
1 to be issued by the cardinal de Lorraine. 

The following morning, the king met liis council with stem 
composure; tlie facts of the sudden decease of the dauphin were 
examined and discussed ; and whether a sentiment of intense 
hatred against the emperor pervaded the minds of all its mem- 
bers, or that in reality the evidence adduced implicated Charles, 
it was declared that thn dauphin died from the elfects of a subtle 
poison administered to liim at the instigation of the emperor by 
the count Sebastian Montecuculi* 

Francis prepared to avenge his son's death with implacable 
.severity ; Montecuculi had been arrested by command of the 
cardinal de Lorraine, and orders were transmitted to Lyons to 
subject him to torture, in order to extort a confession. At one 
period of his life, Montecuculi had been page of honour to the 
emperor Charles ; he aftervt-ards quitted the service of the emperor 
to enter that of Catherine de Medici, and he attended this 
princess into France on her marriage with the duke of Orleans. 
While stretched on the rack, the unfortunate Montecuculi con- 
fessed to the crime J though it is said he aften\'ards protested 
that the extremity of the tormtmt to which he was subjected 
extorted his admission. IJe implicated the Imperial generals de 
Leyva and Gonzaga, deposing that the latter had recently pre- 
sented him to the emperor, who questioned him minutely as to 
the domestic habits of the king and his sonsj and that after this 

* Du BeUay, 
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audience Antonio de Leyva secretly commissioned him to poison 
■them all as opportunity presented.^ 

The emperor indignantly repelled 4:he odious suspicion, and 
declared, with vehement energy, *' that on his oath, and most 
solemn protestation, he had never even in thought compassed a 
deed of such abominable iniquity ; for that he would rather lose 
dignity, riches, and empire, than blast his reputation by even 
devising an act so unworthy a prince of his quality/' He added 
moreover, "that it was the height of folly to assert that the 
dauphin died by poison; for any person maturely weighing the 
circumstances attending his decease, would not fail to perceive 
that the death of the prince was occasioned by drinking cold 
water while heated and weary, which had fatally weakened a 
constitution destroyed by early habits of profligacy /^t The 
statements of some authors agree with the assertions of the 
emperor ; they declare that the dauphin^s malady was an attack 
of pleurisy, brought on by drinking cold water while heated* 
The unfortunate Montecuculi, meanwhile, was tried for the crime, 
and condemned to death. A small packet of arsenic was found 
in his possession, which confirmed public belief in his guilt. The 
king, attended by his princes and nobles, was present at the 
condemnation of the count, who implicated Guillaurae d'Dinte- 
ville. Seigneur Deschenets in the crime, by confessing that he 
had confided his project, when at Turin, to that noble. The 
arrest of Deschenets followed as a matter of course ; but his 
innocence being satisfactorily proved, he was released. The 
sentence of the court declared " the count Sebastian de Monte- 
cuculi guilty of having poisoned the late dauphin Francis, duke 
of Viennois and Bretagne, eldest son of the king, by administer- 
ing to him arsenic in a cup, modelled of clay ; furthermore, the 
said count is convicted of having returned to France with the 
intent of poisoning the king also ; for which crimes the court 
condemns the criminal to be drawn on a hurdle from the prisons 
of Eouenne to the church of St. John, where, clad in a shirt, with 
bare head and feet, and holding a lighted torch, he shall implore 
pardon of God and the king ; from thence he shall be drawn on 
the same hurdle to the Place de Granelle, where in his presence, 
the poisons of arsenic and realgal seized amongst the effects of 
the prisoner, together with the earthen vase, shall be publicly 
burned. Afterwards the judgment of the court is, that the 
criminal shall be torn in pieces by horses ; the quarters of his 

' * Dapleix. Hist. G^n^rale de France. Belleforest, Hist, de France. 
f Belleforest, Hist. Q€sl de France. 
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body to he finally suspended over the principal gates of the city 
of LyonSj and liis head severed, and affixed over the bridge 
across the Uhone/^* 

This dreadl'ul sentence was literally executed j and the count 
de Montccnculi thos expiated Ivis criaie, after having suffered 
frightful torments by the rack while in prison. The opinion 
prevailed unanimously in Franee and elsewherej that the dauphin 
died by poison, administered by Montecuculi ; but whether at 
the instigation of Ctiai'leSj or of his council, must always remain 
one of those historical mysteries which none can solve. Sorae 
historians insist that the count had no accomplices in his murder- 
ous deed ; but that he assassinated the young prince from motives 
of private revenge. 

In justice to Francis, and to his nobles^ judges, and prelates, 
it cannot he supposed that Montecuculi sutfered — after his 
solemn trial before all that was most illustrious in France — without 
just and coiickisive evidence of his guilt, Tiie arsenic found 
amongst his effects, in an age when its deadly properties had 
been alone discovered^ afforded strong presumptive evidence of 
the count's crimhnility. It should be observed, however, that 
the king, as w^ell as the majority of his council believed that 
Montecuculi was an agent in the pay of the emperor ; and that 
Charles had connived at the crime bewailed by all classes in the 
kingdom, Such was also the belief of tlie queen of Navarre- 
Marguerite does not hesitate to express her snspicioiis on the 
subject; and more than once she reverts to the fact as the most 
atrocious of all the wrongs committed by the em[)L^rorj in that 
correspondence which when penned was intended for no other 
eye than that of her brother. Yet if Francis felt thoroughly 
convinced that the emperor was the cowardly assassin of his eldest 
son, it api^ars inconsistent and incomprehensible, how, after the 
lapse of some three years, the king coidd receive Charles in hia 
kingdom, and lansli upon him distinguished honours. The 
Imperialists failed not to retaliate the charge of asstissitiation on 
the French themselves, by accusing the young duchess of 
Orleans, Catherine de Medici, of having poisoned her iu'otlier-in- 
law ; a deed, as the partisans of Charles observed, by which the 
reversion of the crown of France was secured to herself, as her 
husband the duke of Orleans became dauphin^ while the 
emperor's interests were not affected by the event. 

The position of queen Eleanor, meanwhile, was one of pro- 

* Proces CriinLnel faict h rencontrfl da oomte Scbastiim de Moatccuculo, 
J?e CostCj EIogGS dea Enfans de Irauce, 
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found affliction. Every complaint, which the king had to prefer 
against the emperor, seemed to alienate him more and more from 
his consort ; and the frightful suspicion prevalent throughout the 
kingdom against her brother, overwhelmed the queen with terror. 
Eleanor was likewise much attached to the dauphin, whose 
endearing qualities, and the grateful remembrance he always 
evinced for her kindness during his captivity in Spain, had 
engaged the queeu's regard. Fortunately for Eleanor, the queen 
of Navarre was at Amboise, when intelligence of the catastrophe 
reached the court. Marguerite was overwhelmed with distress 
and horror. That the gay, chivalrous young prince, so full of 
life, energy, and animation, when he departed from Amboise to 
join the camp, should be now prostrate by the hand of death, 
was an event too startling and terrible almost to be 
realized. The marshal de Montmorency despatched a mes- 
senger to carry the sad intelligence to the two queens at 
Amboise. The few brief and hurried lines which Marguerite 
sent back in return, testify the anguish and consternation which 
possessed her. 

Queen Maegubeite to the maeshal db Montmoeency. 

" The treasurer of Normandy brought your letter to me here, in this castle 
of Amboise, from whence I write my answer, and send you an emblem of 
our distress, which is insufficient, however, to express its intensity. But 
the messenger who will deliver this letter to you, can explain our condition 
better than myself : for I cannot recover from the consternation which his 
intelligence has excited. He will, therefore, give you a description of our 
state; for I cannot even think. Also, mon nepveu, he will recount the 
deep affliction in which the aueen is plunged, and the alarm it has occasioned 
us to see her sufferings, added to the grief this place now inspires to all ; 
for not one of us can think of Amboise as Amboise, but only as a spot 
consecrated by the most cruel and mournful associations.* I pray God, 
mon cousin, to give you glory and prosperity, in the same proportion as I 
have received tribulation and anxiety since I took up my abode here. 

*' Vostre bonne tante et amye, 

" Marguerite." 

In Provence, meanwhile, the Imperial army endured the 
extremity of famine and pestilence. Parched with thirst from 
the excessive heat of the sun, the troops threw themselves eagerly 
on the vineyards, to cull the delicious clusters of grapes just then 
ripening, and which had been preserved from the general devasta- 
tion by the command of the wary Montmorency. The result 
answered his expectations ; the most disastrous maladies broke 

* The dauphin Francis was bom at Amboise, in 1518. The ceremonial 
of his baptism was Hkewise performed in the chapel of the castle, 
t MS. Bibl. Roy., F, de B^th., No. 8459. 
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tmt in the camp ; and in tlit? space of a few weeksj the Im|ierial 
army was reduced in numbers to 25,000 men. 

The death of Antonio de Leyva increased the depression reign- 
ing throughont the Imperial aniw ; daily one or more of 
Charles's most famous officers fell victims to the contagious? 
maladies raging in the camp. Xo possibility existed of moving 
the army from the pestilential atmosphere of Provence to a land 
of great^er plenty, without forcing Montmorency's camp at 
Avignon, where Francis had now arrived to take the supreme 
command^ with a further reinforcement of 20,000 Swiss troops. 
Disastrous uews likewise reached the Imperial camp of a fresh 
invasion of the kingdom of Hungary by Soliman II. ; wliile the 
Turkish atlndral, Earberoussa, accomplislied a successfid descent 
in Apulia, Menaced and baffled on all sides^ Charles, at length, 
reluctantly resolved on a retreat from France- The emperor 
commenced his march back into Savoy about the 10 th of Sep- 
tember. Unequal to the fatigue of so long and wearisome a 
progress, his soldiers dropped by hundreds on the roads, or fell 
into the hands of tl\e peasantrvj who put them to death with 
savage exultation; some expired under the weight of their 
armour ; other s^ maddened by privation, and unable longer to 
support this accumulation of disasters, terminated their lives by 
suicide. Two thousand men died on the road between Aix and 
Frejus alone ; and their dead bodies formed so appalling 
a spectacle as to inspire beholders with terror and loathing.* 

The hardships to which the Imperial army was expo?iid during 
its retreat through Provence increased in a ten- fold degree on the 
passage across the Alps, The peasants gathered together on the 
heights and hurled down missiles on the discomfited soldiery ; 
they blocked up the passes, and broke down tlie bridges, so that 
Charles was compelled to be preceded by a train of pioneers to 
render a passage across the swollen mountain torrents possible 
for the remnant of his army. The rear of the Imperial army was 
harassed by the attack of a powerful detachment of French 
avalry under the joint command of Martin du Bellay and the 
Dunt de Tende, which, every time the troops were compelled to 
halt by the obstacles opposing their progress, threatened to 
terminate in a general melee. A^Tiilst the soldiery was engaged 
in repelling these attacks, mounted bands of peasants captured 
the camp equipages, the baggage waggons, and slauglitered the 
beasts of burden ; pillaging and destroying by lire or sword 
every object within tlieir reach. t 

♦ Du Bellay. f Ibid. 
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Charles arrived at Genoa about the commencement of the 
month of October : he remained there a fortnight to recruit his 
health, and then embarked on board his galleys for Spain. At 
sea he was assailed by a furious tempest, which sunk six of his 
galleys and two large vessels of war, having on board a stud of 
horses, and several chests containing the Imperial buflFet of plate. 

After witnessing the nuptial festivities of her niece Madelaine, 
with the gallant young King of Scotland James V,, December 
1586, Marguerite quitted Paris, and journeyed to Alengon iii 
order to administer some important matters relative to the 
government of that duchy. The king of Navarre, remained 
with Francis at the camp in Picardy, then Montmorency's head- 
quarters, so that Marguerite was attended by her ladies only, and 
some few officers of her suite. 

In the appointment of the public officers and magistrates of 
the duchies subject to her jurisdiction. Marguerite evinced an 
enlightened judgment. With few exceptions, the men selected 
by the queen to fill the most important posts at her disposal, rose 
to the highest eminence in the state : merit was the only pass- 
port to Marguerite's favour; and talent, however humble the 
individual might be possessing it, she fostered and rewarded. 
Sainte Marthe, in his eulogium on the queen of Navarre, enume- 
rates the names of the ministers whom she successively selected 
to carry on the administration of the duchy of Alenpon, as they 
severally passed from her service into that of the king. "If 
Brinon were now living, that grave and prudent magistrate, he 
would bear testimony of the wisdom I have been commemorating/' 
exclaimed the orator, with fervid enthusiasm.* " When Brinoh 
died, he was succeeded by Frangois Olivier, as chancellor of this 
duchy, who adorned that office by his admirable virtue, and so 
greatly augmented the excellent dignity of chancellor that (as 
one worthy of still greater honour) by the will of Providence we 
have seen him raised to the height of glory and distinction.f 
Groslot succeeded Olivier; a man of enlightened mind, expe- 
rienced in all honourable matters, of mature judgment, and 
worthy to be honoured for his profound erudition. Of Habbot, 
now counsellor of the king, whom queen Marguerite created 
president of the municipal council of this town, you know, O 

* Sainte Marthe. Oraison Funebre de rincomparable Marguerite. 

f Eranpois Olivier de Leuville was created chancellor of France by the 
recommendation of queen Marguerite, in 154:4. His rare integrity and 
virtues merit the highest eulogium. 
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FAJonconnois, wLat tribute we owe to him : and you will doubtlesg 
agree ^vitli tlie members of the liigh court at Parisj that in 
Iliibbot a iirm spirit of justice and rectitude is tempered and 
united with a humane and gentle disposition, liveliness of wit^ 
arul even thing wliich might be hiutled in a man of perfect partSt 
I must not overlook or refrain from tbe mention of three other 
illustrious personages — Antoine du Lyon, Jchan Prevost, and 
FraDgois Boillean, also senators of parliament, and counsellors 
chosen by Marguerite to minister in her Court of Exchequer. 
But time would fail me to recapitulate the names and titles of 
the bishops^ abbes^ and senators whom Marguerite retained in 
her household, or provided with offices; but all of tLem were 
men of excellent learning and wisdom/^ 

Marguerite devoted much attention to the affairs of the duchy 
of Berry, though she did not feel an equal interest in the 
administration of tliat province. The university of BourgeSj 
indeed, absorbed much of her attention, as the queen nominated 
to the vacant professorships, and otherwise enjoyed extensive 
patronage. While she was sojourning at Alen^jon, news readied 
Marguerite that several mutinous assembhes of disaffected persons 
Lad been hoklen witliin the limits of Berry. Her indignation at 
these factious proceedings was especially kindled when she was 
informed that language highly seditious and offensive had been 
used during these assemblies relative to the conduct of Francis j 
and that a sj>irit of disloyalty was making rapid progress through- 
out the duchy, through the mischievous intervention of these 
persons, who wandered about in bands, holding treasonable 
harangues in the villages through which they passed. In the 
midst of her engagements at Alen^on, Marguerite found leisure 
to write to her brother to ask for the repression of this evil 
also. She requests him to issue a commission under the great 
seal, addressed to the lieutenant-governor of Berrj^, M. de 
Lignieres, empowering that offieer to levy the arrihre ban 
throughout the province, effectually to put to flight the mal- 
contents, and to arrest the ringleaders. *' Then, monseigueur/* 
continues Marguerite, with energetic deeisionj "I will send 
Jenton to examine the prisoners thus arrested, and to inquire 
into the causes, qui leur fait crier vive aultre que vans !'*^ 
Marguerite then informs her brother that she was about to quit 
Alengon to visit the duke de Yen dome, who was lying dangerously 
ill at Amiensj of fever. The duke^s malady unfortunately proved 
♦ Bibl Koy,, F. du Suppl. Fraa, MS, No. 40. 
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fatal.* Marguerite greatly regretted his death, as she always 
lived on terms of the warmest friendship both with the duke de 
Venddme and with his consort. The king of Navarre joined 
Marguerite at Amiens, where she remained until the end of the 
month of April, actively engaged with her brother's afifairs, and 
in offering consolation to the widowed duchess de Vendome. 
Accompanied by her husband, Marguerite, after paying a brief 
visit to the king at the camp at Piquigny, proceeded to St. 
Germain, to take leave of queen Eleanor before her departure 
for Beam, where the affairs of his principality urgently demanded 
Henry^s presence. 

The news of the capture of the town of Hesdin reached the 
court during Marguerite's residence at St. Germain. This 
intelligence inspired the princesses with transports of joy ; and 
Marguerite, to whom Eleanor deferred in all things, was com- 
missioned by the queen and the dauphiness to employ her ready 
pen in congratulating the king on the success of his arms. The 
queen wrote in her most enthusiastic strain a joint letter as 
ifoUows : — 

Queen Marguerite to Francis I.t 

" Monseigneur, — ^The indescribable joy which we feel deprives us almost 
of strength to write to you ; for although we had firm hope that Hesdin 
would be captured, yet there remained so great a dread of everything pos- 
sible and impossible which might befall you, that since Monday last we have 
been little better than dead from our fears. This morning we have all 
revived at the wonderful intelligence which your messenger brought ; and 
after running each of us into the apartments of the other, to announce the 
good news rather by jovous tears than by speech, we^have all assembled here 
with the queen, in order to return thanks to Him who sJways shows you 
such signal favour. I assure you, monseigneur, that the queen cordially 
embraced the bearer of this happy news ; and, moreover, she has conferred 
the same favour on those who participate in her joy ; so that we all scarcely 
know what we are doing, or the words we write to you. You will be 
pleased, therefore, to excuse us if we feel so transported at the thought of 
the satisfaction which we know that you are feeling, Monseigneur, as we 
cannot sufficiently recompense the bearer of the good tidings you sent us, 
we beseech you to hola him in remembrance, and to bestow upon him 
libei^ maintenance : we all of us desire to unite in this deed ; thougn should 
he become the fortunate recipient of your bounty, he will not need further 
akl. 

" In conclusion, monseigneur, the queen commands me to beseech you — 
a request in which all the ladies of her court unite — to permit us to meet 
you at any place you may appoint ; for like St. Thomas we shall remain 
incredulous, until with our own eyes we have looked upon our king, safe 

♦ The duke de Vendome died of fever at Amiens, March 1537. Da Bellay. 

* BiW. Bey., F. du SuppL, Fran., MS. No. 104. 
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and restored to us from bia happy Tictory, Fervently is this grace a up- 
plicated for by u Your very Luaible and very oLedient subjects, 

*' Mahguerite, 5 AiJNB.** II 

After tlie cupture of the town of Ilesditi^ the militaTj ardour 
of tlie king abuted^ and wearied witli tlic mouotany of the camp 
at PeriieSj be set out ou his return to the capital^ accompanied 
by tlie dauphiu and by Montraoreucy* The iiitelligence of fresh 
hostilities on the part of the [mperialists on the fromiersy compeU 
led tlic raarshal, however, to retuni to resume his coinmaTid, whicli 
he retained uutil a truce of ten months was concluded at the village 
of Bomj, July 31, 1537, by the njediation of queen Eleanor and 
her sister Mary, regent of the Netherlands. 

The return of the king delayed the journey of the king and 
queen of Navarre into IJearu. The war in Artois and Flanders, 
consisting but in a succession of sieges and forays across the 
frontiers on the part of the French and the Lnperialists, the king 
had leisure to devote his attention to the internal administration 
of his kingdom. The religious cabals in Paris had somewhat 
decreased since the summary measure adopted by the king in 
regard to the turbulent syndic of the Sorbonne. In tlie midst 
of the panic occasioned by the approaching invasion, and just 
before the Imperial army crossed the frontiers, Noel Bedn 
returned to Paris* flis first exploit was to mount the pulpit, 
and with unparalleled audacity to deliver again a long extempore 
harangue against the king, liis sisterj tlie duchess d^Estampes, 
and all who were even remotely suspected by this daring 
enthusiast of favouring the refoiiuation. This was the very 
offence for which Eeda before had suffered banishment twice ; 
and the heinousness of his defiance was, if possible, augmented 
by the critical period wliicli he selected for this his third attack. 
Tlic forbearance of Francis was exhausted ; and he determined 
|to silence for ever the factious theologian who thus insolently 
^defied his authority. Eeda was accordingly arrested on the charge 
of high treason : his trial was ex|>e(litiously proceeded with. 
The sentence of the court degraded Beda from his office of syndic^ 
and condemned him to perform penance with a torch in bis hand 
before the porch of Notre Dame for having spoken malignantly 
and falsely of his sovereign lord the king, and afterwards to per- 

* Catlicrinc de Medici, the daopbincss. 

J Marguerite, second daugliler of the king* } The queen of Navarre. 
Margaicrite, dfiuglitcr of Chailes, duke de Yeudome. She married the 
e de Nevers^ l53a. y Aaae de PisseleU; duchess d'Esti 
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petoal imprisonment in the fortress of Mont St. Michel."**" This 
sentence was carried into rigorous execution, as the king refused 
to commute the punishment, which all peacefully inclined persons 
throughout the kingdom acknowledged to be richly deserved, 
Beda died a prisoner about eighteen months after his condem- 
nation. 

Marguerite and the duchess d'Estampes are accused by Eoman 
Catholic historians of having made a third attempt at this period 
to lure the king from the faith of his ancestors. One of the most 
popular and eloquent preachers in Paris was Nicholas le Coq, cure 
of St. Eustache, whose sermons attracted crowded congregations. 
Like many of the most learned men of the day, Le Coq had 
imbibed some of the leading doctrines of the reformers, without 
having declared himself openly a disciple either of Luther or 
of Zuinglius. His opinions, however, on the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, coincided with the views of the Swiss reformer, 
rather than with the doctrine of Luther, which admitted a real 
presence, whilst the elements of bread and wine remained 
unchanged. The popularity of the cur^ of St. Eustache 
shielded him from the persecutions of the Sorbonne : his reputa- 
tion was great ; and as his personal influence appeared unlimited 
over certain eminent members of his congregation, any attempt, 
it was thought, to molest him would have met with defeat. 
Marguerite and the duchess d'Estampes determined, therefore, to 
avail themselves of the favoured though injudicious Le Coq, to 
expound before the king his views on the sacrament, the most 
dangerous as well as the most hotly contested point of the 
controversy between the Eeformed and the Eomish Churches. 
When the turn of the cure de St. Eustache came to preach before 
the king, he chose the doctrine of the Eeal Presence for the 
subject of his address. After descanting with unrivalled eloquence 
on the opinions maintained on this sacred subject by the various 
religious parties then dividing Christendom, the preacher burst 
forth into a glowing eulogium when he pronounced the name of 
Zuinglius. He maintained that the Church had taken extraordi- 
nary precaution to warn the faithful that the body and blood of 
Christ was only taken symbolically under both kinds in the holy 
communion; and that before the prayer consecrating the ele- 
ments was pronounced, the Church by her solemn admonition 
taught her children the light in which the sacrament ought to be 
received. " Let us not then descend to that which lieth before 

* Erasmus, £p. 72. Bayle, Dictiounaire Historique, Article: Noel 
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US on the altar, but let us rise to beaven bj faith : surmm corda^ 
sursum corda /" The preacher then coutinued to show that 
those who would participate rightly in the holy mysteries must 
lift up their hearts^ their thout^hts^ and desij-es to heaven^ and 
thus spiritually communicate. The sermon appeared to make 
great impression upon the kmg ; and when it concluded^ he com- 
manded the cardinal du BeUayj bishop of Paris, to bring the 
preacher into Ins presenccj as he desii'ed to confer with bim» 
Tlie audience was a private one, and iU purport was never known. 
The prelates in the royal suite, however^ were wonderfully 
scandalized at the address. Unfortunately for Le Coq, the 
cardinal de Tournon was one of his auditory, and he represented 
the matter a few days subsequently in so strong a light to the 
kiog, and expatiated so warmly on the dariog insolence of the 
preacher^ that Francis, who was only dazaled and not convinced 
by the eloquence of the cure, consented that proceedings should 
he insrituted to remove from the Church so plausible a dissen- 
tient. Marguerite and the duchess d'Estampes, therefore, were 
compelled to acknowledge their share in the transaction ; and 
though with two such powerful protectors the cure of St. Eustache 
had not much to dread from his enemies, yet he thought it most 
prudent, on the first expostulation addressed to him by the 
cardinal bishop of Paris, to withdraw the objectionable passages 
from his sermon. This concession having been obtained, the 
king commanded that no further molestation should be ottered 
to Le Cof]j who was suffered to coutiuuc his public ministrations, 
though witli a proportionable loss of influence,* The affair oJf 
the cure de St, Eustache caused a great sensation in Paris ; the 
king, it was perceived, was by no means so firjiily resolved to 
uphold the Roman theologians as it had been hoped ; while Mar- 
guerite and the duchess d'Estampes, far from being intmiidated, 
showed themselves ready to renew the strife between the two 
parties at every favourable opportunity. The influence possessed 
by the marshal de Montmorency and the cardinal de Touinon 
was the only counterpoise to the perpetual attempts of the queen 
and the duchess to overthrow^ the supremacy of the Church of 
Rome in France, Madame d^Estampes openly avowed her dis- 
like of Montmorency, and daily became a warmer partisan of his 
rival in the royal favour, the admiral de Brion, At this period, 
the euiineiit services rendered by the marshal put down every 
attempt to supersede him in the king's favour ; especially, also, 
as the queen of Navarre counteracted by her opinion and advice 
* VkrWas, BkU de TH^r^aie. Maimbourg, Hist- du Calviniama. 
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thb hostile insinuations infused into the king's mind by the 
duchess^ that Montmorency desired to monopohze the glory 
sad credit of the war, to the detriment of his royal master's 
&me. 

The sudden illness of the king of Navarre again delayed the 
departure of the royal pair into Beam, where the defenceless 
eondition of many of the towns and fortresses on the frontier 
inspired Marguente with fear lest the emperor might effect a 
second invasion of France through the territories of her husband. 
Henry^s malady was a serious attack of jaundice, accompanied by 
fever and many dangerous symptoms. For the space of four 
days his life was despaired of. The same fever was making 
frightful ravages throughout the country ; and in most cases ter- 
minated fatally, the duke de Vendome and many valiant officers 
in the service of the king having fallen victims to the disease. 
The king himself was suffering at Lyons from a sbght attack of 
the epidemic ; while queen Eleanor and the dauphin had retired 
to Fontainebleau to avoid infection. 

. Marguerite and her husband were sojourning at St. Cloud 
during the period of Henry^s illness ; but as soon as the king 
could bear the motion of a litter they removed to Vanves for 
change of air. Henry's convalescence was much retarded by 
his anxiety to take a personal share in the negotiations then 
pending at the village of Bourg for the conclusion of a truce. 
The restoration of the kingdom of Navarre was a design ever 
paramount in his mind, and the hope that Francis would, at 
length, take some decisive measure to perform the promise he 
had made him, alone induced Henry to temporize, or submit 
patiently to Montmorency's arrogance and the king's interference 
in his domestic concerns. Marguerite herself was no less de- 
sirous that her husband should be reinstated in his rights ; and 
to guard that this important affair was not overlooked in the 
pending negotiations, the queen wrote from Vanves to remind 
the marshal of the matter. " If God sends us peace through your 
mediation, I pray you, mon nepveu, to hold the kingdom of 
Navarre in memory, and to use your utmost efforts to restore it 
to those from whom it has been despoiled for manifesting their 
devotion to France. It will be an action redounding very much 
to the king's honour if he should succeed in restoring the heri- 
tage of his brother-in-law ; and would afford a notable example to 
all princes, that the king never omits to reward good service. 
You are aware that the late grand master de Boisy took the 
matter in hand with great success. I flatter myself, mon nepveu, 
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that you bear the kinij of Navarre not less friendship ilian the 
late grand master, who had no intimate knowledge of the kiiigj 
but served him only out of compassion for the wrong done to 
him/^^ Montmoiency, however^ had no desire to forward the 
interests of the king of Navarre ; nor was it probable that Fran- 
cis, who could uot obtain the Milanese for himself — a duchy 
situated in the centre of a country full of divisions and tumult — 
could exact from the emperor the restoratiou of Navarie to the 
House of Albret, a kingdom incorporated in every respect with 
the Spanish monarchy. The confcreuces at Bourg, besides, were 
holden to promote tlie conclusion of an armisticej solely as 
regarded the war on the frontiers of Flanders; and not for the 
negotiation of peace throughout the dominions of Francis aud 
the emperor, as hostilities still continued in Savoy. 

The continuation of the w^ar in Piedmont, aud rumours of an 
intended assault by the Imperialists on the town of Bayonue, 
raised great apprehensions in the minds of the sovereigns of 
Beam, Marguerite, therefore, became extremely anxious to 
depart from Vanves as soon as the health of the king of Kavarre 
permitted, and meantime she wrote to the marshal de Montmo- 
rency, praying him to provide for the safety of the important 
frontier of the principality, across which the Imperial troops had 
so often made a descent upon Bayonue. " The king of ^Navarre, 
mon nepven^ is very much discomforted at being detained from 
serving where he would desire ; so ranch so, that I have not 
dared to show him the despatch sent here by M* de Bortleaiix, 
but about which I have jost written folly to M. de Saint Andr^. 
M. de Bordeaux seems to believe that it is the fault of the king 
of Navari*e that his request for succour has not been granted. 
The king of Navarre, however^ has done his duty by beseeching 
the king to send thither some efficient person, or to go himself; 
he is so weary of expostulating in vain, and without receiving the 
slightest satisfaction^ that 1 dare not mention the subject to him 
again while he remains in his present state of health. 1 beseech 
yon, therefore, mon nepveu, to send the succours wdiich M. d^^ 
Bordeaux asks, under the command of any whom it may please' 
the king to nominate j for time is short, and the emjieror desires 
to snrprise us by a sudden stroke. I have frequently told yolt ' 
that the king of Navarre has not a siugle place in the princi-^' 
polity whicli could stand an assault ; lie has not yet estnblished 
military order throughout his dominions, for besides that, dnring 
his absence it would have been impossible, the king wished that 
* MS, Bib. Roy., F. de B^th., No. 8550. 
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no hostile demonstration should be made until after the assembly 
of the Cortes of Spain. Therefore, if you do not provide for the 
garrisons of Bayonne and Dax, our frontier is very weak, and 
incapable of offering resistance to the enemy. T entreat you, 
mon nepveu, to take what I say into your serious consideration ; 
for I confess my fears to you, knowing how greatly you have the 
welfare of the king and his realm at heart.^^*'*' 

In a few days after Marguerite had written thus pressingly to 
the marshal, she resumed, in company with her husband, her 
journey into Beam. King Francis, before his sister^s departure, 
was convalescent again; and the tidings she received of the war 
in Piedmont, and the muster of troops at Lyons, seemed most 
satisfactory. Eager to render her brother service, Marguerite 
entered with alacrity, into the projects of the king of Navarre for 
the fortification of Guyenne and Beam. She seems to have dis- 
cussed the most minute incident relative to the plan to be pursued 
in case Charles's army crossed the frontiers ; and to have made 
herself conversant with the names of all the officers employed in 
the service of the king. It gave her serious disquietude, never- 
theless, that Montmorency had not as yet heeded her request to 
send succours for the efficient garrison of Bayonne and Dax. In 
her letter of farewell to her brother, she again strongly insisted 
on the necessity of this measure. She says: " Monseigneur, 
although I have not been able to take personal leave of you, I 
most humbly commend myself to your loving favour : and I pray 
you receive the tears which from afar I shed on bidding you 
adieu, and let this letter bear to you the words which I would 
have uttered. If it were not for the hope I entertain of render- 
ing you good service there, where I go, I should not have 
strength to bear this separation. I regret so much to perceive 
that amid all your urgent affairs, the king of Navarre and myself 
are rendering you so little service that we will not visit a single 
place without giving you some evidence of our zeal. If I pre- 
sume, monseigneur, to be importunate upon any affair which 
concerns you, pardon me ; but if you perceive that my request 
is a reasonable one, command, I pray you, that its execution may 
not be delayed. I trust, monseigneur, that during our sojourn 
[in B&rn] we may meet with no misadventure. That which I 
dread most is a surprise, to which we unfortunately are liable, as 
the urgent demands of M. de Bordeaux for aid have not yet been 
complied with ; therefore, I desire greatly, if possible, that M. de 
St, Andre may be despatched so as to arrive [at Bordeaux] before 
♦ MS. Bib. Roy., r. de B6th., No. 9127, 
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ourselves/^* Tlie king hastened to send tlie succours demanded 
bj Ids sister, lie, moreover, summoued tlie king of Navarre to 
join him without delay at Lyons; and to Marguerite^s astonish- 
ment^ Francis despatciied to her powers to discharge the func- 
tions of governor of tlie province of Guyeimc during her 
hosbautFs absence. The queen unhesitatingly accepted the 
responsible otlice ; and prepared to fulfil its varied duties with 
energy and courage. Her activity at this season is astouisliing; 
and her journeys throughout Guyeune ami Beam seem endless. 
Her principal adviser was De Buxie, lieutenant-governor of 
GuyennCj who, during Henry^s absence, took the command of 
the important frontier fortress of BayonoGj to watch the move- 
ments of the Imperial army encamped in Navarre and the adja- 
cent provinces. " As it lias pleased you, monseigueur, to conUde 
in me to serve you [in Gnyenne] during the absence of the king 
of Navarre, if the ability to do so equalled my affection, you 
you could not have appointed a more efficient governor. Never- 
theless, despite the incompetency^ of wliich I am so sensible^ I 
trust in Him w^ho ordained me to be your sister^, that lie will 
give me sufficieJit grace to render you some service ; or at least 
not to damage the admirable order hitherto maintaiiied here by 
the king of Navarre/^t wrote Marguerite, when ackno^\iedging 
the trust reposed in her by her brother. The queen continues to 
assure the king that she wiU maintain a vigilant guard over the 
frontiers, and for that purpose she proposed to depart immediate- 
ly for Mont de Marsan, '^If the English king, monseigneur, 
should accomplish a descent on these coasts [of Guyenne], as it 
is rumoured, and the Spaniards make common cause with Iiim, I 
pray you to devise some expedient, in your wisdom, tlirough 
which these countries may be defended,*'! added Mm'guerite, 
whose opinion of Henry YUI, was the reverse of flattering, as 
she never scruples to express in her corrcspondencej despite her 
brother's partiality for Henry, and his trust in the English mo- 
jiarch's insincere professions. From a subsequent letter, written 
, by queen Marguerite from Mont de Marsan, it would appear that 
' Trancis had inconsiderately solicited his sister to resign her com- 
mand into the hands of M, de Burie, and to join him at Lyon^. 
This proposal Marguerite declined, excusing herself on the 
urgency of the king^s affairs in Guyenne and Beam, which 
required all her devotion to his interests to manage* From 
Mont de ilarsan. Marguerite proceeded to Dax } in w'hich place 

♦ F du Suppl Fran., MS. m. 65, Bik Hoyale. 
f F. du Sappl Frau., MS. No. 53, Bibl Royale. 
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she summoned a council of war, consisting of M. de Burie, the 
archbishop of Bordeaux^ and the seneschal of the Bazadois. De 
Burie had solicited the queen to advance as near as possible to 
the neighbourhood of Bayonne to confer with him, as the town 
was in such peril of sudden assault that he dare not abandon it.* 
Marguerite made a sojourn of three days at Dax. " MM. de 
Burie, de Bordeaux, the seneschal of the Bazadois, and myself, 
have made a thorough examination of the fortifications of this 
town. We discovered one very dangerous point, as M de Burie 
has already written to you, monseigneur. I beseech you do not 
delay to put this place in an efl&cient state of defence. I have 
already caused the works to be commenced on my own credit /'^t 
wrote Marguerite to the king. She also expressed very serious 
apprehension relative to the safety of Bayonne. A conspiracy 
had been discovered amongst the garrison, which probably had 
for its object to deliver the fortress into the hands of the Impe- 
rialists. She speaks as if her sudden arrival at Dax had put to 
rout the designs of the conspirators. " I thank God, monseig- 
neur, that I depart hence the day after to-morrow, leaving the 
affair I mentioned to you so cleared up that, for the wealth of 
the emperor, I would not have missed seeing the proofs of that 

!)lot which M. de Burie now holds in his hands.'*} In another 
etter to her brother, written almost simultaneously. Marguerite 
gallantly says : '^ If it be true, monseigneur, as it is asserted, that 
our neighbours over the frontiers are inclined to make an expe- 
dition for the capture of Bayonne, or of this place [Dax], I would 
not quit it untU I had caused them to be repulsed with such 
loss as shall give them a wholesome dread of essaying another 
feat of arms on our territory .*'§ Marguerite greatly lauds the 
science and loyalty displayed by De Burie, in organizing the 
defence of the provinces of Guyenne, Gascony, and B^am. 
'' Whilst M. de Burie remains your lieutenant here, monseigneur, 
we may sleep in peace and safety, fully assured that he will take 
every needful precaution for the safety of your dominions.*' || 
On account of the great expenses which M. de Burie's ojfice, 
eutailed upon him, and which his private fortune was inadequate 
to defray, he had announced, to the queen's dismay, his intention 
to relinquish his command on the termination of the war. He 
explained to Marguerite, during her interview with him at Dax, 
that the long absences of the king of Navarre, governor of Gu- 

• F. du Suppl. Fran., MS. No. 85. + Ihid, MS. No. 34. 

F. du Suppl. Fran., MS. No. 25. Bibl. Roy. § Ibid, MS. No. 34. 
F. du Suppl Fran., MS. No. 28. 
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yenue, very materially increased his expenses, as the cost of 
rect-ptions and eutertairmients to the various officers of the 
province devolved npon liiiOj without any adequate salary being 
fapportiouecL The queen promised to use her jiirtuence with her 
brother to re me d) the grievance of which M, de Burie complained, 
and she eventually exerted herself so etlectuEiUy in his iavourj 
that a proper remuneration for his services was assigned liim by 
the king* 

From DaXj the queen of Navarre proceeded to Bordeaux- 
During her sojourn in the capital of GuyemiCj Marguerite, in 
her cliaracter of governor of the province, went down in state to 
the chamber w lie re the parhamcnfc of Bordeaux assembled, to 
demand the release of Andrew Mekncthon, brother to tlie 
celebrated reformer, who was incarcerated in tlie Conciergerie, 
for preaching the doctrines of Lutker in the town of Agen, and 
its neighbourhood. Melancthon had written letters to the queen 
of Navarre, to pray her to obtain his brother^s release, whose 
zeal in making converts had procured hitn a dangerous notoriety, 
and many months of pmnful imprisonment in the diocesan 
prisons of Bordeaux. The senators were either very favourably 
disposed to grant any petition addressed to tliein by queen Mar- 
guerite ; 01 perhaps they were confounded at her assurance in 
presuming to make public suit for a heretic, as they unanimously 
decreed the liberation of Andrew Melanctlion, on condition that 
he quitted Guyenne* Marguerite expressed herself content 
to abide by this reservation; and a few days ?uhsequently she 
took satisfactory and atlectiofnite leave of the Iny-d Bordelais. 

The queen had now traversed nearly the wliule of Guyenne, 
B(^arn, and Gascony, visiting the fortresses, and conferring with 
their various commanders. Uer presence had reassured the 
inhabitants of Bordeaux; and especially the garrison of Bayonue, 
a towU; from its position, likely to be hrst assailed in case of 
sudden invasion. Her courage inspired the inhabitants of the 
provinces with resolution to make a vigorous defence; and the 
|aevotion she manifested for the king greatly kindled their loyaltj. 
The succours she solicited so ardently had also arrived; and 
before she quitted Guyenne, Marguerite had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the fortifications of Dax were repaired, and the 
troops quartered in Bordeaux, efficiently reinforced by the 
arrival of M» de St. Andre, and his company; so that the city 
was in condition to stand a scige, 

Francisj meanwhile, being on the point of quitting Lyons to 
* Fhnmond dc Hemuad, Hist* de rileresie. 
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I^ad his army into Savoy, sent the queen very peremptory com- 
mands to join him without delay ; and to insure her obedience, 
h^ despatched the king of Navarre to escort her to the court. 
Marguerite, therefore, on quitting Bordeaux, repaired to Limoges 
td meet her husband. On her arrival at Limoges, the count 
Bossnt de Longueval requested an audience to present a letter 
ftom the king. This letter contained merely a hurried greeting 
from Francis to his sister, telling her that the count, who had 
iasi quitted Lyons, would inform her of his health and well- 
being. Longueval, however, to the infinite surprise of the 
queen, added that he was commissioned by the king to desire 
her to await the arrival of the duchess d'Estampes, who was 
expected at Limoges with the king of Navarre, and not upon 
any account to proceed to Lyons without her. Marguerite her- 
self had received directions precisely to the contrary from her 
brother, who strictly required her to go alone to Lyons and 
confer with him. The king of Navarre arrived a day or two 
afterwards without Madame d'Estampes : the ducliess, however, 
made her appearance at Limoges in the course of the same day ; 
and presenting herself before Marguerite, she reiterated the 
assertion made by Longueval. Marguerite was much perplexed 
how to act ; especially as the king of Navarre declared that he 
had received no command respecting the duchess from the king. 
The queen never placed reliance on the truth of Madame 
d'Estampes, of whose egotistical character she was aware, though 
policy compelled her to live with her on tolerable terras. It 
occurred to Marguerite, therefore, that the duchess, uneasy at her 
separation from the king, and at the little anxiety displayed by 
him to see her again, had adopted the bold scheme of travelling 
to Lyons in her suite, as if by the queen^s invitation, hoping thus 
to avoid the responsibility of repairing thither alone. The count 
de Longueval was one of the most devoted adherents of the 
duchess d'Estampes, and enjoyed her unlimited confidence; he 
was consequently disliked by the king, whose penetration disco- 
vered the perfidy of his character. Even at this period, it appears 
that Francis suspected Longueval of holding disloyal intelligences 
with the emperor; and that he believed the duchess herself was 
not totally exempt from reproach, though her beauty and plausi- 
bility yet imposed upon him. Finding that the message delivered 
by these two specious allies was not confirmed by the king of 
Navarre, Marguerite, determined not to be made a dupe by 
Madame d'Estampes, sent the duchess word, " that it was true 
she was about to visit the king to solicit a grace for the king of 
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Navarre; but she had receivecl commands to go alone, tBereforei 
to andertake so responsible a thing as to take with her one of the 
ladies of qneen Eleanor*s household* without permission, would 
at once destroy her hopes of a snccessfnl suit. Nevertheless, it 
was her intention to proceed to Toulouse^ and there await any 
commands the king might send her respecting the dnehess." 
From Toulouse Marguerite, therefore, despatched a messenger to 
Ljons, to ask dixections from her brotlrer wliether she was to 
proceed to visit Mm alone, or in company with the duchess 
d'Estampes. *' I have to request yon again^ monseignenr,*^ WTote 
Marguerite, " that in aU things yon wish mc to do, you will send 
me directions from yourself^ or through those who possess you?* 
esieefUj as whatever may be your coramands I will obey. Be not 
displeased, therefore, if I insist that you always write to me your 
will; for I fear not to fall short of falfLlHng it, if only I am 
assured of your desire ; but I liave witnessed so much dissimula- 
tion and intrigue, that I can only put entire faitli in your own 
handwriting/^* From the stro]ig expre^ssions used by Margue- 
rite relative to Madame d^Estampes^ and her friend the count de 
Longoeval, it manifestly appears that the faith of Francis in the 
integrity of his favourite had even thus early been shaken. Mar- 
guerite in another part of the same letter^ is even more explicit on 
the subject; refcrriug to her perplexity on receiving such a 
communication from the duchess, and Longuevai, the queen says; 
^' Monseigneur, yon may imagine my anxiety after the discourse 
you were pleased to hold to me when I last took leave of you, 
relative to her^ and to him w!io gave me this commandment in 
your name, especially as the king of Navarre disowned all know- 
ledge of the matter/^ Francis responded to his sister's appeal by 
desiring her to continue licr journeys while to Madame 
id'Estampes he apparently also sent permission to join him at 
PLyons, The duehessj therefore, continued her journey alone; but 
before her departure from Limoges she could not refrain from 
boasting of what she thought a triumph over the queen of 
NavarrCj by writing to Marguerite^ who was still at Toulouse, that 
she hoped to see the king, the first of the two. 

The queen of Navarre remained for some days with the king at 
Lyons. She found Francis in good healthy and indulging in 
sanguine speculations on the success of the war. She then took 
her departure for Fontainebleau at the express desire of the 
king, where queen Eleanor and the dauphiness lay ill of the 

* The ducliesse d'Esiampes was dame d^aioun to queeii EletLDor. 
/ MS. BibL Eoj., F. de Beth,, l^o. 6546. 
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fever, which still continued to ravage the midland provinces of 
Prance. 

The arrival of the queen of Navarre produced beneficial efifects 
on the health of her god-daughter the princess Marguerite, whose 

Sirits had suffered from the premature decease of her sister 
adelaine, queen of Scotland.* Marguerite and her niece used 
to walk and read together : the queen also persuaded the young 
princess to take early rambles in the fresh monung air ; and often 
at sunrise she accompanied her to look at theftumerous herds of 
deer scattered over the vast park and forest at Fontainebleau. 
One day they went together to visit a choice vineyard and wine- 
press belonging to the king. The queen of Navarre held an 
amusing colloquy with the wife of the vine-dresser, Janot, on the 
insalubrious state of the air, and the ravages committed by the 
fever. Madame Janot informed her royal visitors that aU her 
husband's servants had been ill, either of the fever or with ague ; 
but although they took no better nourishment than what was 
afforded by their usual diet of garlic^ onions, and pure water, yet 
they rapidly recovered. This adventure afforded Marguerite great 
amusement, and she recounted it to Montmorency, with many 
praises of the beauty of the vineyard, and the prosperous condition 
of the vines, which gave promise of a plentiful vintage.f 

The king at this season was in Savoy, at Carignan, with his 
victorious army. Francis was accompanied by the dauphin and 
by the marshal de Montmorency, who, in fact, was invested with 
supreme command. The marquis del Guasto had been compelled 
to retreat before the advance of the French; Montcallier, 
Carignan, Riva, and Villeneuve, successively opened their gates 
to the royal army. Marguerite wrote to congratulate her brother 
on the triumphant success of his arms ; she informed him of the 
convalescence of the queen ; and entreated him to suffer her to 
join him at the camp, as Eleanor had no longer occasion for her 
services at Fontainebleau. This request, however, must have 
been prompted by Marguerite's enthusiasm, rather than from any 
hope that it could be granted. She says : " Monseigneur, if I 
am to be deprived of your society, I hold the condition of the 
wives of your German mercenaries superior to my own : for in 
serving their husbands they have, at least, (he satisfaction of 
seeing you — a boon which I, who desire this sight above all 
things, cannot obtain. Such is my longing to accomplish the 
journey, that I would renounce my royal blood to be servant to 

* Queen Madelaine died in 1537. 

t MS. Bib. Roy., F. de B6th., No. 8560. 
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your washerwoman ; and to tell you the honest truth, monseig- 
iieur, I have a great mind to lay aside ray robe of cloth of gold, 
and \'isit you in disguise/^ Marguerite continues to give her 
brother an account of the honours and friendship conferred upon 
her by queen Eleanor and Mesdames, " who treat me, monsei- 
gneur, with such respect and consideration that I might be the 
mother of them all/^* 

The queen, however, was compelled very shortly after writing 
this letter, to leaw her pleasant companions and add another 

J'ourney of anguish and suspense to the many it had already been 
ler lot to endure ; and her sorrowful recital of the new anxiety 
which had befallen her, quickly followed the despatch of her 
former epistle to the king. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



lUucss of the princess Jane of Navarre — ^Distress of Queen Marguerite— 
Her sojourn at Bourg-la-Royne — Her interview with the bishop of Seez 
— Letter of the queen to Montmorency — The viscount de Rohan — 
Marguerite joins her brother at Montmorency — Conferences at Leucate 
— Paul III. offers his mediation to the sovereigns — An interview between 
the emperor and Francis is proposed — Francis and his sister proceed to 
^loulius — ^The sword of constable is bestowed on Montmorencv — The 
ceremonial observed — Arrogant deportment of the constable — The con- 
ferences at Nice — The emperor and the pope arrive at Villeneuve— Francis 
and his court take up their residence at Villefranche — The king visits the 
pope — Paul receives queen Eleanor and her suite of ladies — Negotiations 
are opened by the pope — ^Eleanor visits the emperor — Accident which 
befell Eleanor — Letter addressed by the emperor to the king — Failure of 
the attempt made by Paul to negotiate peace--Queen Eleanor pays a second 
visit to the emperor — Festivities of the two courts — ^Termiuatiou of the con- 
ference — Departure of the pope from Nice;— The king repairs to Avignon 
— Charles, on his voyage back to Barcelona, is compelled by stress of weather 
to take shelter with his fleet on the coasts of Provence — Message sent to 
the emperor by king Francis — Ciiarles announces his desire to confer with 
Francis at Aigues-Mortes — Interview between Francis and the emperor 
--Satisfaction of the king — Condition of the court—The intrigues of the 
duchess D'Estampes and of Madame de Valentiuois — Biffotry of the 
constable — He attempts to sow division between the king ana queen Mar- 
guerite — Indignation of Francis — Illness of the king — Arrival of the 
Imperial ambassadors at Compi^gne, to request a passage for the emperor 
through France — Rebellion of the Gantois — Letter written by Francis to 
the emperor — The arrivaJ of the emperor in France — His magnificent 
reception — Francis and his court arrive at Orleans — The king retires to 
Amboise — He receives Charles at Loches — Entry of the emperor into the 

* F. du Suppl. Fran., MS. No. 79. Bibl. Royale. 
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tiie town of Orleans — ^His address to the authorities of the town — ^Thej 
present him with a gift — ^Departure of king Francis and the emperor 
from Orleans — ^The municipality wait upon queen Eleanor to take leave 
— ^Reply made to their address oj the queen of Navarre. 

As soon as queen Eleanor was sufficiently recovered to travel, 
the court removed from Fontainebleau to Ch&tillon, and from 
thence to the palace of St. Qermain-en-Laye. 

The month of December had closed m, and the days were 
gloomy and short, when Marguerite received a hasty despatch 
from Madame de Silly announcing the serious illness of the little 
princess Jeanne at Plessis-les-Tours, who had been seized with a 
dangerous attack of fever and dysentery. In addition to this 
alarming intelligence, the verbal report brought by the messenger 
added, if possible, to Marguerite's disquietude. She learned that 
the condition of the princess^ was considered extremely critical by 
her medical attendants, who expressed great fears respecting her 
recovery ; for the violence of the malady, and the sickness which 
afflicted the princess during two whole days, had reduced her to a 
deplorable state of weakness. Madame de Silly, therefore, urgently 
besought Marguerite to relieve her by her presence at Plessis from 
the responsibility of her office. Marguerite's affection for her 
daughter was great ; and the welfare and education of the little 
princess absorbed many of her thoughts. Doubtless she suffered 
much anxiety at her separation from her only child; but Mar- 
guerite never resisted the omnipotent fiat of Francis, and her life 
was a constant sacrifice to his pleasure. The news of the illness of 
the princess Jeanne reached Paris about four o'clock one afternoon. 
As soon as Marguerite had perused the afflicting news, she pro- 
claimed her intention of setting out for Plessis without the delay of 
a single hour. It was a most inclement evening, and the rain was 
pouring in torrents. The servants and suite of the queen of Navarre 
were, moreover, scattered over Paris and the neighbouring villages. 
She had even few of her personal attendants in waiting at the 
time ; and her travelling equipages had been conveyed to so dis- 
tant a place for the winter, that it was hopeless to summon them 
speedily enough to make her journey to Plessis of any avail. 
Undaunted by these obstacles. Marguerite, borrowed a litter be- 
longing to her niece, the princess Marguerite, and hastily assem- 
bling her attendants, she bade them prepare for instant departure 
for Tourraine ; such being the queen's expedition that a few hours 
after the tidings of her daughter's danger reached Paris, she had 
quitted the capital. 

* The prmcess Jane had just completed her ninth year. 
VOL. II. IL 
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At nightfall the little troop an-ived at a place called EouTg*Ia- 
KojiiCj where the queen consented to rest until tbe morning. 
Instead of proceeding to her lodgingSj Margnerite went iirst to 
the chnrchj in order to otter a solemn supplication to God for the 
life of lier daugliter. The queen alighted from lier litter^ and 
followed by the seoechale of PoitoUj she entered the chuich, 
having previously requested her attendants to await her in the 
porchj " as her heart was very heavy with a presentiment of her 
daughter's approaching death/' Marguerite then advanced 
to the higli altar^ and prostrating herself before it, she besought 
God, with tears and fervent so implication, to *spare the life of the 
young princess. She then rose, and kueeliug with her brow 
resting on the altar railing, made lowlv confession of her own 
sins, imploring that God would absolve ner freely, and remit for 
His Son's sake the grievous chastisement which menaced her. 
When she rejoined her attendants the queen exclaimed i '^ Now 
have I, indeed, good hope in God^s mercy; and in faith do I 
humbly rely that He will yet restore my child to me/' The 
queen then entered her litterj and proceeded to the lodging pre- 
pared for her. She then supped with the scneehale of Poitou, 
It was remarked that Margnerite spoke little during the repast; 
but the discourse she held was on the mercies which the Almighty 
vouchsafed to those who showed confidence in His gracious 
protection. 

After supper the queen dismissed her attendants, wishing to 
pass some time in retirement ; and opeiiing the Bible she com- 
menced jjerasing it attentively. Suddenly, about two o^clock in 
the morning, the distant sound of a horn was heard; ^farguerite^s 
heart beat, and she closed the book; for that shrill hlnst in those 
days heralded the approach of a royal courier. Gradually the 
sound increased, and the echo of a horse^s hoofs on the pavement, 
as the rider approached, became audible. In another few 
minutes the courier entered the court-yard of the inn. Margue- 
rite rose, and precipitately approaching a window^ she threw it 
open, and inquired the news. No one responded ; fo? the queen's 
voice was overpowered by the confusion below. At length the 
door of her apartment opened, and the bishop of Seez entered. 
Marguerite was kneeling on the ground, her arms resting on a 
low couch standing in the embrasure of the window, and her 
face buried in the folds of her mantle. When the bishop ap- 
proached, she exclaimed with mournful impetuosity: "Ah, 
Monsieur de Seez, you come to announce the decease of my only 
Wi/w ; ti-jj^ speak not, I understand well that she now stands in 
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tiie presence of her God !" The bishop of Seez then informed 
the queen that instead of indulging in bitter wailing, it was her 
duty to render thanks to Almighty God for the recovery of her 
daughter, who had been pronounced to be out of danger by 
Burgency and the other physicians. Marguerite's features 
became irradiated with joy; clasping her hands together she 
returned thanks for the restoration of her child ere she would 
accept or even heed the congratulations of her attendants.* The 
bishop, when Marguerite was somewhat more composed, detailed 
the intelligence he had received from the courier ; and gave the 
queen a few lines written by the young princess, addressed to her 
mother. This precious little note proved a greater consolation to 
Marguerite than the complimentary assurances of the bishop that 
all was going on well as she could desire at Plessis. 

As soon as the queen of Navarre recovered from the fatigue of 
her sudden departure from Paris, she continued her journey to 
Plessis -les-Tours. The little princess was much better, being 
pronounced free from dangerous symptoms ; but her ^rength 
had been so much reduced that she was compelled for many days 
after her mother's arrival to keep her bed. It was a pleasant 
duty Marguerite was now called upon to perform, and one which 
she loved well ; and very assiduously, therefore, did she aid 
Madame de Silly in the care of watching the gradual restoration 
of the little invalid to her usual health and joyous spirits. Mar- 
guerite seems to have enjoyed the tranquillity and seclusion of 
Plessis : the most active mind requires at times repose and the 
absence of exciting care ; nevertheless, throughout the life of the 
queen of Navarre, her destiny was such that her days passed in 
perpetual anxiety. It is a remarkable fact, that no sooner had 
her exertions procured the satisfactory adjustment of one affair, 
than another presented itself to absorb, in its turn, her energy ; 
rarely did Marguerite sojourn a month together in any place ; 
and her journeys were so frequent and varied, that throughout 
the realm of Prance there were few villages even, which she had 
not visited. The influential position occupied by the queen of 
Navarre, entailed upon her labour and anxieties of no feeble des- 
cription. She stood, to speak figuratively, on the steps of her 
brother's throne — the medium through which the majority of his 
subjects applied for his royal grace and favour. The royal 
family of Prance, the members of the House of Albret, the cour- 
tiers, the friendless and oppressed, the French Protestants, and 
even Madame d'Estampes herself, addressed themselves to 

* Sainte Marthe, Oraison Eunebre de Tiiicomparable Marguerite. 
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MurguariU^ to procure any extraordinary boon or favour they 
tirf^in-il IVoin the so%Treign. It pleased Francis, that his sister, 
'* Lh Margutjrite ties MargueriteSj^' should occupy this proud 
iHwitiou ; it gratified his pride, that by the simple declaration of 
hin Novereign willj a priocess^ liis sister, should exercise an influ- 
ence HUperior to that possessed by Eleanor — whose exalted rank 
KiTjnod to command the most profound homage — or even by 
the heir-apparent of the crown itself. But in retiini for his 
(!0!jfidence_, and for the power and consideration lavished upon 
her with unsparing hand, Francis exacted from Marguerite 
a total renunciation of feelings pursuit, pleasure, or interest, 
apart from bimself* Nevertheless, there are but few instances 
on record when the devotiou which the king required from her 
proved unwelcome to Marguerite, or her desires aspired to other 
objects than those originated by her brother* Brought up 
[together from their tcnderest infancy, they had been inseparable 
companions before one of the ties were formed w^hich bound 
them in domestic duty to others; whilcj with the exception of 
the kiug of Navarre^ all these personages thus allied were un- 
fitted from mental deficiency for association with accomplislied 
scholars, such as Francis ancl Margoerite, The attachment sub- 
sisting between the brother and the sister, therefore, which 
commenced during their earliest years became stronger as the 
cares of the w^orld and its sorrows assailed them. Francis knew 
that no one sympathized so truly with him as his sister ; while 
Marguerite experienced no alloy in the felicity she felt at the 
steadfast affection manifested towards her by her brother. 

The C|ueen remained nearly a fortnight with her daughter, 
when slie was unexpectedly conipelled to make a hurried journey 
into Bretagne, to Boisgency, tlie abode of the \iscount de Rohan 
and bis consort, the princess Isabel of Navarre. The improvi- 
dence of the visconntj added to some serions losses which he 
sustained through the carelessness of agents, had impaired his 
fortune to so disastrous an extent^ that he found himself unable 
longer to maintain an establishment suitable to his own rank, and 
that of his royal consort. 

The queen^s absence lasted three weeks. With the utmos^t 
delicacy and generosity, Marguerite offered Madame de Bohan a 
home with the princess Jeaime, at Plessis-les-Tours, until the 
viscouut^s affairs were re-estabhshed. The expenses of the 
young princess's household were liquidated by the queen from 
her independent revenues as duchess d^Alengon and de Berry, 
wfth some assistance from the king. The queen^s offer, therefore. 
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saved Madame de Eohaa from tlie humiliation of retarniog to the 
oouit of BearHj as a peiisioEer on her brother's bounty. 
Marguerite^ moreover, wrote to her brother to sohcit his aid for 
the viscoaiifc de Rohan ^ and she reminds t!ie king of his own 
near connection, through bis grandmother, Marguerite de liohan, 
with that fallen liouse. 

The king was at Montpellier awaiting the termination of nego- 
tiations, which, through the mediation of queen Mary, regent of 
the Low Countries, had been opened at the little town of Lencate, 
in Languedoc, to conclude a suspension of arms as regarded the 
duchy of Savoy, similar to tbat recently signed at Bourg, 
From the grateful thanks which Marguerite tenders to her 
brother in iier reply to his letter, Francis had apptirently return- 
ed a favourable answer to her solicitatioos on behalf of the 
viscount de Rohan and his family ■ he seems, however, to have 
rendered his acquiescence in his sister's demand dependent om 
her immediately joiniug him at Montpellier, The queen desired 
to do so above all things ; she therefore writes : " Monseigneur, 
if you could only experience a little of the joy you havegiven me by 
the command to hasten to a place which contains all 1 love mosfc 
on earth, after the good and charitable deed you have done, such 
knowledge would afford a greater recompense to you than any in 
the power of words to bestow/'* 

The negotiations meanwhile at Leucate proceeded slowly and 
unsatisfactorily. The hatred and suspicion subsisting between 
Francis and the emperor insensibly imparted itself to their 
leading ministers, who negotiated as if employed in adjusting 
private and insignificant interests, instead of appearing as the 
representatives of two mighty monarchs, to whom the noble 
mission had been confided of restoring concord throughout 
Christendom. The plenipotentiaries of France were the marshal 
de Montmorency and the cardinal de Lorraine; those of the 
emperor were the chancellor Granvelte and Don Frant;tsco de los 
Cobos, governor of Leon, The military position maintained by 
Francis at the period when the conferences opened at Leucate, 
was indisputably the more brilliant. Nearly the whole of the 
duchy of Savoy acknowledged his rale ; and the humihating 
retreat of the emperor from Provence was still fresh in the minds 
of all men. Notwithstanding the success of the French arras in ' 
Savoy, Charles, in this conference, assumed again the role of 
dictator, and all kinds of trivial disputes arose from the assump- 
tions of his ministers, wliich greatly retarded the negotiations. 
♦ r. du Suppl rraa. MS., No. 42, Eib, Boyale, 
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The king demaiided the investiture of the Milanese for his seoond 
son^ the duke d^Angoulerae — tlie young prince upon whom the 
emperor had pertinaciously persisted in bestowing the duchy 
during the conferences at Eome, when the duke held the rank of 
third prince of the blood. The emperor on Ivis part offered the 
Milanese to the duke d'Angonleme on the following conditions : 
a second confirmation of the treaties of Madrid and Gambray ; the 
league of the king of France >^ith the emperor, against the 
Turks ; that Francis should agree to the convocation of a gene- 
ral council ; that he renounced his alliance with the Protestant 
princes of Germany, and restored the dominions of the dnke de 
Savoye. The duke d'Angouleme waa reqnired to esponse one 
of the daughters of the emperor ; andj moreoverj he was not to 
be put in possession of the duchy of Milan nntil this marriage 
was accomplished. 

Bound by his secret treaty with Soli man IL, the king evaded 
giving a conclusive answ^er to the demand that he should join 
the league against the Turks j he observed^ with respect to the 
third article J that on the conclusion of peace between tlie 
emperor and liiinself, his support of the opponents of the Honse 
of Austria in Germany won Id naturally cease. As for the 
council, Francis refused to be boinid by treaty to fnlfd a religious 
duty so manifestly incumbent upon him as the eldest son of the 
Church. The king declared himself willing to resign Savoy to 
its duke, and likewise the town of Hesdin to the emperor, oo 
condition that the duke d'Angoul^me was simultaneously put into 
possession of the Milanese.* 

The period assigned for the duration of the tnice expired 
wddle the plenipotentiaries were as yet only occupied with details 
of ceremony and precedence. It w^as felt, however, tliat these 
negotiations between the ministers of "France and Spain could 
attain to no satisfactory conclusion; the conferences of Calais 
and Toledo fnmished samples of the length and pedantic eruflition 
of the debates usually delivered at such congresses of rainistera 
w ho, it W'Ould appear, studiously avoided the mention of polities 
in their disconrse. Tlie papal legates, therefore, wrote word to 
Paul III., that unless his holiness could bring about an interview 
between the sovereigns themselves, nothing more permanent 
than a prolongation of the truce would be agreed npon. The 
same idea had before occurred to the pontiti". Paul IIL therefore 
proclaimed his intention of offering his personal mediation to 
terminate the feuds existing between the sovereigns of France and 
* Du BelJaj, Paradiu, Hist, de Notre Temps. 
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Spain. The plenipotentiaries were, therefore^ recalled from Leu- 
cate by Francis and the emperor, after they had signed a prolon- 
gation of the truce for the space of six months, to allow the 
supreme pontiff leisure to make the requisite preparations for the 
iuterview. 

Francis and his sister, meantime, quitted Montpellier for 
Lyons, and from thence they repaired together to the castle of 
Moulins, once the magnificent residence of the constable de 
Bourbon. Here Montmorency and the cardinal de Lorraine 
presented themselves before the king, to report all that had passed 
at Leucate between themselves and the Imperial envoys. The 
king received the marshal de Montmorency with expressions of 
the warmest attachment. His skilful conduct of the war had 
raised the marshal's military renown above the dread of competi- 
tion ; his defence of Provence, the admirable science displayed in 
the formation of the camps of Avignon and Valence, his brave 
guard of Picardy, and the triumphant campaign in Savoy, were 
services which the king felt merited the highest honour in the 
power of a sovereign to bestow upon his subject. The queen of 
Navarre, whose favour never failed Montmorency, applauded the 
resolve of her brother to confer the sword of constable of France 
upon his favourite. Queen Eleanor united her timid acquiescence; 
the dauphin and his consort, who both, from different motives, 
wished to oblige the marshal, declared their satisfaction. The 
duchess d'Bstampes alone dissented, with the bitter vehemence 
which a woman, young, beautiful, and assured of her power, 
could only venture upon. She reproached the king with his want 
of politic caution in again investing a subject with the formidable 
power which, in the hands of the constable de Bourbon, nearly 
overthrew the monarchy. She warned the queen of Navarre that 
Montmorency was disloyal to her friendship, and therefore de- 
served not her favour. But the impetuous sallies of his favourite 
provoked the king^s laughter; and as all — excepting the duchess, 
the admiral de Brion, and his party — were unanimous in their 
desire thus to honour the preserver of France, the marshal de 
Montmorency received the sword of constable at the castle of 
Moulins, in the presence of the court. 

The ceremonial was ordered in the following manner : — Early 
on the morning of Sunday, the 10th day of February, 1538, the 
marshal de Montmorency presented himself at the lever of the 
king, who then informed him, in the presence of the dauphin and 
the duke of Orleans, that it was his royal intention to elevate him 
to the dignity of constable. Montmorency uttered a few de- 
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precatory observations, but finally ^ave the king humble thanks 
for the honour about to be conferred upon hini* The procession 
then formed to proceed to the cbapel^ — thus : Tirst marched the 
Swiss guards, with drums and trumpets^ preceding a troop of 
gentlemen of the court, arrayed in rich altire, Five knights of 
the order of St. Micliael followedj wearing their mantles and 
collars. The two hundred gentlemen of the king^s household 
walked next, armed with their battle-axes. Six heralds wearing 
their tahardpj came next ; then the king^s chief equerry, Pom- 
mereul, bearing aloft the sword of state. The chancellor then 
walked alone, wearing his robes. Then followed the king, 
arrayed in his royal mantle, and marching between the cardinals 
de Lorraine and de Carpi. Next came the dauphin and hw 
brother, attended by the cardinals de Givry, Le V^eneur, du 
Bellay, and de Chatillon. Afterwards walked the marshal de 
Montmorency, wearing a robe of crimson velvet, very richly 
embroidered with gold thread. He led the queen of Navarre 
by the hand. Margiierite^s train w els borne by pages of honour, 
and she was attended by the duchesses de YendiSme and 
d^Estampes. Under a dais at the end of the great hall, hung 
with cloth of gold, a throne was set for the king; and upon a 
table close at hand, a fragment of the true cross was placed. 
The king took his seat on the throne, Marguerite standing at his 
right band, and the two duchesses behind her. The chancellor 
summoned Montmorency to ascend the dais. The marshal 
kneeiiugj with his band resting on the relic, then took the oaths 
of fidelity and allegiance. The sword of state \xl^s next handed 
to the king by the dauphin. Francis rose, and with his own 
hands girt the sword to Montmorency's side ; he then drew it 
from its scabbard, and placed it in the marshal's hand. The new 
constable made a profound obeisance to the king and to the 
princes; the heralds waved their banners and exclaimed : "Yire 
Montmorency, connetable de France V and a shrill blast of 
trumpets proclaimed the news to the inhabitants of the town of 
Mouhns. The king then descended from his throne, and preceded 
by the constable bearing the sword of state, repaired to the 
chapel to attend high mass. The ceremony terminated by a 
grand banquet, at which the king and queen of Navarre dined 
together in public* The emolument which Anne de Mont- 
morency received from the high office bestowed upon him, 
amounted to the annual sum of jJ4,000 livres Tournois, exclusive 
of the vast patronage it conferred. He had now attained the 
* Godefroy, Grand Ccr^momal de France. 
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summit of liis ambition ; for Francis had no greater honour to 
bestow than tlie sword of constable. Henceforth Montmorency, 
therefore, ceased to dissimulate ^i aad the bigotry and rapacity 
of his character, now that there remained none whose favour it 
was advisable to conciliate^ gradually revealed itself. The king 
confided to the new constable the supreme administration of the 
finances; so that Montmorency, chief of the army, leader of the 
court as grand-master , and director of the finances, exercised an 
influence little inferior to that of Erancis himself, The const ablets 
subordinates trembled at his frown ; his words, though few, were 
siiarp, and exasperating in import, Montmorency treated civi- 
lians of the middle classes, who were occaHionallj brought into 
contact with him, with scornful contempt. Brantdme* relates a 
very charaeteristic anecdote of the constable^s arrogance. It 
liappencfl that one day the president of one of the inferior legal 
courts in Paris, who had recently made his dibui in the capital, 
and therefore knew little of courtly ceremony, had occasion to 
present himself before the constable on some matter in discharge 
of his office. Montmorency received the president standing near 
a window, having doffed his cap, as the weather was then 
extremely hot. On the approach of the president, the constable 
said iji his most indifferent tones : " Be good enough to make 
haste, M. le president, to say what you have to impart ; yon may 
resume your hat*" The president, supposing that Montmorency 
stood bare-headed out of complimei^t to his dignity, replied : 
" Monseigneur, it is impossible that I can stand covered in your 
presence, unless you also will resume your hat." Montmorency, 
steaddy eyed the president, who shrank beneath his gcizc ; then 
with a smde of contempt, he rejoined : " M. le president, you 
must verily be a fool : do you suppose that I stand here uncovered^ 
out of regard or respect for you ? Learn, my friend, that it is for ' 
my own convenience, as I am suffocating with heat. It seems 
that you imagine you are still presiding in your court, instead of 
standing in my presence. Cover your head, if so it pleases you, 
ouly speak.^' The unfortunate functionary was so confused with 
this rebuke, that, totaUy losijig his presence of mind, he attempted 
a hurried statement of his errand. An authoritative wave of the 
constable's hand soon brought the president's address to a 
close, Montmorency had not comprehended a word ; besides, in 
his judgment it was an unpardonable sin for a public officer to 
show so little readiness of speech and self-possession, and to 
quail beneath the glance of his superior. "As I told you before, 
♦ BraatomG, Eloge du. Connetable Aime de Montmorency, 
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M. le president, yon are a complete fool 1'^ exclaimed the con- 
stablcj with aiigrj vehemence. "' Go now about your basinessi, 
and come hack here without fail to-morrow, and see if you can 
repeat what you have to say so as to be understood/' 

As the power of the queen of Navarre excited the jealousYj 
and gradually ahenated the friendship of tlie constable de Mont- 
morency^ so did the forlorn position of queen Eleanor obtain for 
her his support and attachment. It gratified hi?i vanity to pro- 
tect the sister of the emperor, and to be appealed to by the queen 
on every occasion of moment. Eleanor also made Madame de 
Montmorency her confidante^ and hved with her abnost on terms 
of equality* The pow^crful influence of Madclaine de Savoye over 
her husband^s mind w^as, therefore, exerted in favour of the 
forsaken queen, rather than to impress upon the constable's 
mind the extent of his obhgatioos to the queen of Navarre^ whose 
heretical opinions she viewed with horror and compassion. 

During these transactionsj pope Paul III, was actively negotia- 
ting to bring about the interview between the two sovereigns^ 
which he hoped might insure the peace of Europe. Botli the 
monarchs returned a favourable response to the proposal of the 
ambassador sent to their respective courts by the pope^ and ex- 
pressed their wilhngness to meet, provided Paul could propose a 
place for the interview wdiicli would be mutually acceptable. 
The pope immediately named the town of Nice, the only strong 
place W'hich remained to the duke of S.avoy; and despatched a 
chamberlain to request the duke's consent that the interview 
might there take place. The misfortunes of the duke of Savoy 
rendered him suspicions and wary ; and he felt extreme reluct- 
ance to yield his only place of refuge to be garrisoned by French 
and Imperial troops, being donbtrul whether it would ever be 
restored to him again. He, therefore, declined to give a positive 
answ er to the papal envoy until he had consulted the emperor, 
to whom he -despatched a gentleman named Eubat, praying hia 
Imperial majesty to dispense with his acquiescence to the pope's 
proposal. Tlie emperor, liowever, sent back word to the duke, 
that he desired to oblige his holiness, and therefore wished that 
the city of Nice might be placed for the time at the pontiffs 
disposal. The duke of Savoy, in despair at this decision, took 
the desperate measure of inciting the garrison of Nice to resist 
the fiat. He caused it to be rumoured that the emperor pur- 
posed to seize the town and county of Nice ; to convey the prince 
of Piedmont into Spain, and to reduce the duke liimself to the 
j-ani of one oi his courtiers. The garrison, therefore, rose to arms 
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to defend their duke ; they closed the gates of Nice on the pope 
while he was in sight of the city, and refused to evacuate the 
town, so as to permit the introduction of foreign soldiers. 
Charles flew into a violent transport of passion when he learned 
that his orders had been disobeyed ; but thought it prudent to 
seem pacified on hearing that Francis had despatched the consta- 
ble de Montmorency on a private mission to Nice ; as the king 
thought it a favourable moment to treat with the duke of Savoy, 
when the latter had thus drawn upon himself the indignation of 
the emperor and the pope."^ 

The pope, meantime, took up his abode, on being refused 
^trance into Nice, in the monastery of the Franciscans, situated 
in the suburbs of that city. The emperor arrived from Barcelona 
at Villefranche, a port close to Nice, two days after the pontiff, 
attended by a powerful fleet of twenty-eight galleys and three 
frigates, under the command of Andrea Doria. Charles had an 
immediate interview with the pope on his arrival at Villefranche : 
the conference took place in a small house, picturesquely situated, 
and overlooking the sea. After the space of a few days, the 
French court arrived at Villeneuve, another little town near to 
Nice. By the king's command, the town had been tastefully 
adorned for the reception of his magnificent court. The streets 
were hung with tapestry ; and wreaths of evergreens and flowers 
formed a verdant canopy overhead, beneath which the processions 
of the court were to pass. 

The king, after his arrival at ViUefieuve, went to visit the 
pe. " Before the king marched six thousand lansknechts, iu 
attle array, under the command of count Guillaume, who ranged 
themselves on the hill behind the pope^s house,'^ says an ancient 
chronicler, and eye-witness of these events.t " On this hill were 
stationed, besides, one thousand Provencal troops. Next 
marched the two hundred gentlemen of the king^s household, 
followed by the princes, lords, dukes, counts, and barons of 
France, preceding the king, who was attended by his body-guard. 
My lords the cardinals, in attendance on the pope at his abode, 
being admonished of the approach of the^ng, set out to meet 
him in full canonicals, and mounted on their mules. The king 
severally embraced them all; when two of these very reverend 
lords, the cardinals Cibo and Cesarini, conducted him into the 
abode of the pope, where his majesty proffered homage to the 

* Guichenoii, Hist, de la Maison Royale de Savoie. 
+ L'Embouchure de notre sainct p^re le pape, renapereur, et le roy, fjsdct 
a Nice, Tan MDXXXVIII. 
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hv4y fftthor» who, however, refused to accept of it, hot embraced 
tlio king >vitli cordiLil joy. These cereniouies endeJ, the ting 
pi'f*«ttni<od tiiy lords the dauphin and the duke of Orleans to the 
pop), who returned the complimeut hy introducing his two little 
nepht^w8, cardinals elect. Meantime, great merriraent and 
drmkings were going on outside, at the expense of the pope and 
the Frencli cardinals who kept open house for all corners." 

Tlie foOowing day, T;\'lLich was Saturday the Sih of June, 
queen Eleanor, the queen of Navarre, and all the ladies of the 
court visited tlie pope. The queen Journeyed by water from 
Villeneuve to Nice- On landing, Eleanor entered a sumptuoua 
litter, covered with cloth of gold, and richly adorned inside with 
cords and tassels, and gold lace set with jewels. The trappings 
of the mules were of cloth of gold ; the liveries of the pages and 
running-footmen were also of the same rich material, relieved by 
the quecn^s colours. The qiieen^s equipage was followed by one 
conveying the daupliiness and the princess Marguerite. The 
equipage of the queen of Navarrre followed. Marguerite rode 
alone in her litter, which was draped with black velvet j she was 
attired in mourning robes, which since the decease of Madame 
she had never laid aside. Bbek was a favourite costume with 
Marguerite;* it displayed the fairness of her complexion; besides, 
she agreed in the opinion of her deceased nephew, the dauphin 
Prancis, who thought that black or violet were the only colours 
becoming to persons of royal condition. Marguerite de Yendome, 
the affianced bride of the yoang duke dc Nevers, rode imme- 
diately after the litter of the queen of Navarre, on a white palfrey 
splendidly caparisoned* The duchess d^Estampes followed^ 
riding on a palfrey, and attired in the same style. The duchess 
on this occasion was suffered to take precedence of the consort of 
the constable, the severe and virtuous Madelaine de Savoye, who 
rode next. Then came the marquise de llothelin, and the con- 
sort of the admiral de Brion, who was suffering from indisposition. 
Next rode forty maids of honour, mounted on palfreys, and robed 
in cloth of gold. Thirty -eight damsels of inferior rank, though 

* In one of her mantftcript poems the queen of Navarre expresses hex 
ieatiment^ thus i — ^* 

" Le noir souveat se porte poar plaisir, *" 

Et plus sou vent que poor peine et tonrment, 
Et pom- estre vestu honnesteraent, 
L*on doit avoir de le porter desir, 
Puys que par mort me vient le desplaisir, 
II siet trop mienlx que nul accoustrement, 
Le noir I 
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noble, followed; these ladies were attired in crimson velvet* 
FoUoT^iTig this cavalcade came a train of litters, covered with 
black velvet, whioh coiivejed six of the most illustrious dowager 
peeresses of the court : tlie duchess de Longaeviile, and the 
countesses de Nevers, de BrionnCj de Gnercy, de Montpezat, and 
the marechale de ChitiUoii, mistress of the robes to queen Eleanor. 
Afterwards rode the ladies in waiting on these noble ladies to the 
number of sixty personages. This equestriaii procession was 
heralded by the £00 gentlemen of the houseliold^ who preceded 
the queen's litter, and by six knights of St. Michael, selected to 
perform the office of lords-in- waiting to queen Eleanor during the 
interview. When the pope was informed of the approach of this 
army of ladies, he despatched twenty-six cardinals, arrayed in their 
pontificals, to conducfc the queen to the Franciscan monastery, 
where he was sojourning. The pope had caused a spacious but 
temporary chapel to be constructed in the garden of the monas- 
terj, and here he received Eleanor and her numerous train. The 
pope embraced the two qneens and the principal ladies 5 and 
afterwards entered into familiar conversation with the ladies 
indiscriminately for upwards of an hour^ A vesper bell then 
tolled, and as the queen expressed her wish to be present at 
prayers, the service was performed by Paul himself. The queen 
afterwards took her leave; the procession defiled as beforej 
through the town of Nice to tlie harbour, where the ladies re- 
embarked, and arrived safely at Yiileneuve between nine and ten 
o'clock in the evening * 

After these complimentary visits had been received and returned 
by the pope, the negotiations commenced. The two sovereigns 
suddenly assailed by secret umbrage, or perhaps fearful of com- 
mittiug themselves, steadily declined an interview, though each 
had journeyed to Nice expressly for the purpose of personal^ 
conference. The pope was the medium through which all eom4 
munications passed ; and Paul, wlio had so eagerly proffered his 
mediation to the monarclis in the certainty of success, wliile 
speaking slightingly of the diplomatic abilities of previous 
negotiators, discovered the innumerable difficulties which beset 
the often-discossed question of the duchy of Milan. ^'Nothing 
was seen during tliese days,^' says the ancient chronicler, '' but 
embassies hastening at full speed to confer with the pope, the 
emperor, and the king; ships flitting about; artillery firing; 
embracings, feastings, complimenting among the Spaniards, 
French, and Italians, The emperor conferred with the pope, 
* Ma BibL ILoyale, I. de B^L, 8557, f. 94. 
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and so did the king alsoj in a house close to St. Laurents. The 
towTismeD of Nice kept good watch on their ramparts ; nor would 
tliey open niore than two gateSj one for the princes to enter, and 
the other for their departure from the city."" On Tuesday the 
1 1th of June, queen Eleanor paid a visit to her imperial brother 
at Yillefrauehe. She was attended bj the cardinal de Lorraine 
and by the constable de Montmorency. The same cavalcade of 
noble ladies accompaiiied her, riding in the same order as on 
their visit to the pope. The royal squadron consisted of seven- 
teen galleys well mounted with guns. At the entraDce of the 
port of Yillefranche, Andrea Doria and the whole of the Imperial 
fleet sailed out to meet the Freuch squadronj firing feim-de-joie^ 
the Spaniards making the air echo again with acclamations when 
they descried queen Eleanor seated on the deck of her galley. 
Eleanor seems to have been much affected at the hearty welcome 
afforded her by her countrjinen, and at their enthusiasm. She 
still pined for Spain, for its cloistered palaces and melodious 
language ; the levity of the French court was repulsive to her ; 
and the little influence she possessed there was linraih'ating to 
her pride as an anointed sovereign, and a princess the eldest 
sister of the miglitj emperor, and acknowledged by him in the 
direct line of succession to his sovereignties in case of failure of 
liis own issue and that of his brother Ferdinand, king of the 
Romans, The duchess d^Estampes had the assurance to 
accompany Eleanor on this journey to meet her brother; she 
received a very courteous greeting from Cluirles; as the emperor, 
in consideration of the private services rendered to himself 
through the count de Longueval, thought it politic to overlook 
her delinquency in respect to his sister."*'' 

The queen of Navarre declined to visit the emperor, and 
remained with her brother at Yilleneuve, At the court of 
Charles the queenly rank of Marguerite was not acknowledged, 
the kingdom of Navarre being considered incorporated with the 
Spanish dominions since its conquest by Ferdinand the Catholic, 
At those times, when Charles found it necessary to he on terms 
of courtesy with Marguerite and her husband, he directs his 
ambassadors to pay their respects to the prince and princess of 
Beam J and the Imperial envoys, whenever they mention Mar- 
guerite in their despatches, always give her that title. The queen 
consequently always refused to admit the ambassadors of the 
emperor to special audience during her sojourn in Paris. More- 
over, Marguerite had not forgotten the uncourteous treatment 
* MS. Bib. Koy., F. de Beth., No, 85 5 7. 
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she experienced daring her sojoom at the court of Toledo ; or 
the emperor's design of arresting and detaining her in prison 
until after the signature of the treaty of Madrid. To facilitate 
the landing of queen £leanor and her numerous train of ladies at 
Villefranche, the emperor caused a wooden pier to be constructed, 
so that the queen might step from her galley and laud without 
entering a barge to row her ashore. As soon as the roar of artillery 
announced the queen^s arrival^ Charles^ accompanied by the dukes 
of Savoy and of Mantua^ and attended by a brilliant train of Spanish 
nobles, proceeded across the pier to hand his sister from her 
galley. The queen embraced her brother with great demonstra- 
tion of affection ; she then took his hand, and they were walking 
along the pier, when suddenly with a loud crash the bridge broke 
in the centre, and precipitated the emperor, the queen, the dukes 
of Savoy and Mantua, with many of their suite into the sea."^ 

The confusion was terrible ; the frantic screams of the ladies at 
their sudden immersion, aud of their more fortunate companions 
who had not yet disembarked, on perceiving their danger, echoed 
along the shore. The emperor and his sister were speedily 
rescued ; " then,'' says a narrator of this catastrophe,t " you might 
have seen the gentlemen and nobles throw themselves valiantly into 
the sea to rescue the ladies, and bearing them above the water in 
their arms, convey them satfely to the shore. Many of the gen- 
tlemen suffered immersion much higher than the waist ; but as 
soon as the ladies arrived at the abode of the emperor, the cava- 
liers were furnished with shoes, stockings, and garments of every 
description, so that in a very short space of time all things 
assumed a joyous aspect.'' The queen and her brother conferred 
together for two hours ; afterwards Eleanor and her noble train, 
with many a regretful farewell, re-embarked for Villeneuve 
under a royal salute fired from the French and Imperial 
squadrons. ^' Mons. mon bon frere," wrote the politic Charles in 
the letter which he then sent to the king, probably by the hand 
of Eleanor herself, " you will easily imagine the pleasure I have 
received from this visit of the very Christian queen Madame my 
dear sister, aud also from that of the goodly and gallant company 
in her train. I desired of all things their longer stay in this 
part, a pleasure which I could not prevail upon my said sister 
to grant me, from her great eagerness to return to you. It 
seems to me needless, therefore, to write a longer letter on this 

• MS. Bib. Eoy., F. de B^th., No. 8557. 

t L'Emboachement de nostre sainct pere le pape, rempereor, et le roj 
faict a Nice. Brautome. 
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occasion, as she will relate to you our discourse; only I thought I 
would send you two words to convey the alfcctionate remem- 
brances of hiin who is, and wdl always remaiu, your good brother^ 
coosin, and perfect friend, Charles.""^ 

After a fatiguing parley between the pope and the two 
monarclis, wliicli lasted upwards of a week^ Paul found it impos- 
sible to conclude a permanent peace ; he had submitted to their 
consideration several proposals, which were rejected on that 
insurmoujitably difficult point, the investiture of the duchy of 
Milan. Paul tlien proposed tliat a truce for the space of ten 
years should be concluded, each belligerent party retaining the 
conquests achieved by bis arms. Charles offered no objection to 
this proposition ; while Francis, against the advice of the 
constable and of his most eminent generals, bkewise signified 
his assent, on the understanding that the conferences should be 
immediately renewed at liome, on the arrival there of the pope, 
for the ratification of a permanent peace. The party most 
aggrieved by this measure was the duke of Savoy, who found 
himself compelled^ on the express fiat of his arbitrary protector 
the emperor, to sign the truce, which deprived him of liis 
dominions for the space of ten years. t Charles despatched the 
chancellor Grauvelle, and the king of France the cnrdinal de 
Lorraine and the constable, to ratify and swear to the truce in 
the presence of the pope, who himself administered the oaths in 
the chapel of the Franciscan monastery. StiU the two monarchs 
refused to meet ; accordingly, queen Eleanor took another 
journey alone to Yillefranche to take leave of her brother. Tiiia 
time she departed early in the moniing, and spent a long day 
with the emperor, CLarles distributed magnificent presents to 
the French courtiers ; and regaled them at a splendid banquet, 
and afterwards with iced wines and bqueurs to their high gratifi- 
cation. Tlie following day, the Imperial court, always excepting 
the emperor, visited Francis at Yilleneuve, where they received 
similar costly entertainment. 

On the eve of Corpus Christ i day, 1538, the pope embarked 
on board his galley to return to Italy. He was escorted by six 
French vessels of war as far as Savoiia* " When the venerable 

Eontiff was on the point of departing, the people thronged to bid 
im farewell. He constantly stopped that the people might kiss 
his slipper, and tired not in giving his benediction ; also, when 
he embarked on board his galley, the people marvelled as they 

♦ MS. Bib. Eoy., P. de BtHb., No. 84S7. 
f GiilchenoE. Mem. de Du BeUay. 
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perceived him, without sign of fatigue, continue to elevate his 
arms and bless the spectators. As the galleys issued from the 
port, the roaring of artillery from the ramparts and castle of 
Nice, and from all the ships of war in the harbour, with the 
blast of innumerable trumpets, hautboys, and cornets, created 
stich a din, that it resembled nothing ever before heard/'* 
When the papal squadron passed the fort of Villefranche, the 
whok of the Imperial fleet, with the emperor on board, issued 
fipom the harbour, and accompanied the pope to Savona. 
Rrobably this unexpected honour, which the venerable pontiff 
would willingly have dispensed with, made him glad of the 
protection afforded by the six French frigates. 

The king, accompanied by queen Eleanor and the king and 
queen of Navarre, departed on the following day for Avignon, 
where the admiral had previously repaired with his consort, the 
countess De Brion, whose dangerous indisposition prevented her 
from participating in the festivities given at Villeneuve. Whilst 
Francis was sojourning here, news arrived that a tempest had 
overtaken the Imperial fleet, which was making sail for Barcelona, 
after the emperor had escorted the pope as far as Savona ; and 
that Charles was obliged to put into harbour at the Isle of St. 
Marguerite, on the coasts of Provence, to repair the damage 
done to his ships. The king despatched a nobleman to convey a 
piressing invitation to the emperor to take shelter with his fleet 
in a more convenient harbour, giving him full assurance that the 
Imperial flag would everywhere meet with the same homage as 
his own. Charles hesitated ; he now desired a personal confe- 
rence with the king ; but his unpopularity, and, above all, the 
dreadful suspicion current throughout France, after the decease 
of the dauphin, rendered him cautious how he trusted himself in 
the dominions of his rival. 

The stormy winds, however, blew with redoubled vigour, and 
the mariners of Doria's fleet feared to put to sea again during 
their prevalence. The emperor, therefore, in no little consterna- 
tion, beheld himself weather-bound on the coast of France, in 
the presence of part of the French fleet, consisting of twenty- 
one vessels, under the command of the admiral de St. Blancard, 
which had sailed from the harbour of Marseilles to salute him. 
Barbarossa, the Turkish admiral, lay off the coasts of Italy, with 
his formidable fleet, ready, it was supposed — and as it subse- 
quently appeared with truth — to execute any enterprise indicated 
by the French king. The emperor felt his danger ; but to 

* Enibouchemeut de nostre sainot p^re le pape, rempereor, et le roy, etas. 
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appear conscious of it, or to doubt the honour of Francis, could 
but make matters worse. With that tact which so remarkably 
distinguishes Charles's pohtical career^ the emperor, therefore, 
wrote to announce his tanxious desire to land at Aignes-Mortes, 

,in order to confer with Francis. 

Francis, after recei\^ng this letter, and hearing the message 
sent by his ambassadors, took his departure for Aignes^Mortes, 
The emperor arrived there on Sunday, about tliree o'clock in the 
afternoon. As soon as the Imperial fleet anchored, Francis put 
olf from shore in a barge, attended by few officers, to visit the 
emperor on board his galley. This step was taken by Francis 
without the sanction of the council, or, in fact, without having 
consulted any of his habitual advisers. The greatest consterna- 
tion reigned throughout the court when it was known that the 
king, with rash imprndence, had placed himself, with his two 
sons, in the emperor^s power. The movements of the squadron, 
which so greatly surpassed in strength the French fleet then in 

\ the Mediterranean, were suspiciously watched bj the concourse 
of spectators, who, on the reported danger of the kiiigj congre- 
gated on the beach, in momentary expectation of seeing the 

I galleys of the emperor spread sail, and make for the coasts of 
Spain. The only chance then of rescue for Francis would have 
been for tiie immediate saihng of the fleet under Barbarossa, to 
intercept and give battle to the Imperial galleys. The einperor 
could scarcely credit the fact when it was told him that the king 
of France and his sons were alongside his galley. He immediately 
hastened to receive them, and the most cordial greetings ensued, 
after which the t^vo monarchs entered into familiar discourse. 
After so signal and gaOant a mark of confidence on the part of 

I the French monarch, Charles felt ashamed to harbour suspicion. 
The next day, therefore, he landed at Aigues-Mortes, and was 
received with great state by the king and queeu Eleanor, who 
shed tears of joy wlien she witnessed the cordial embrace wdiich 
the two monarehs bestowed upon each other when they met. 
The emperor remained the guest of the king untd five o'clock 
on the followiog day, when he returned to his ship, accompaiued 
by Francis and his sods, and the same evening Charles sailed for 
Barcelona.* 
The character of this interview seems to have been merely 

. frienchy > and it passed without much political discussion. 

^Charles sounded the king oo the journey he afterwards took 

* Sleidan, Conimeutar. Paradin, Hisfe, de Ndtre Temps. Brantome, 
VJe d'Andrea Dorm. 
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through France during the course of the following year, foreseeing 
its necessity from the disaffected attitude of his subjects of the 
liow Countries. He also promised to bestow the Milanese on 
the duke of Orleans within the space of three years, provided that 
prince espoused the daughter of Ferdinand, king of the Romans 
~an alliance very expedient for the duke. The king, who was 
always too prone to place implicit belief in the emperor^s plausible 
i?fords, expresses himself highly gratified at this interview: "I 
certify to you, that during the whole time that the emperor and 
myself spent together, not a single interruption occurred to our 
good-fellowship, or to disturb the happy and friendly conference 
which passed between us ; so that we took leave of each other, 
feeling all the contentment and satisfaction possible. I can give 
you truthful assurance that no two princes ever felt more satisfied 
with each other^s deportment than we do,^' wrote the king to his 
lieutenant at Lyons, immediatdy after the departure of the 
emperor from Aigues-Mortes."^ 

Francis, on his return to the capital, caused the ratification of 
the truce to be celebrated with all kinds of public rejoicings and 
processions. During his brief sojourn at St. Germain- en-Lay e, 
the court again became the scene of those festivities in which the 
king delighted. Marguerite spent the whole of the year 1539, 
at the court of France, and it was probably at this period that the 
conduct of the constable first inspired the queen with doubts as 
to the integrity of his friendship, and the manner in which he 
spoke of ^her to his royal master. The king of Navarre 
was more discontented than ever with Montmorency's deport- 
ment ; he conceived that his interests had been wilfully over- 
looked by the constable at the conferences of Bourg, Leucate, 
Nice, and Aigues-Mortes. No mention had been there made of 
Henry's claim to the kingdom of Navarre ; an omission which 
the king greatly resented, as it seemed to imply acquiescence on 
the part of Francis that Navarre should remain attached to the 
crown of Spain. It seems more than probable that Francis 
himself enlightened Marguerite as to the true nature of the 
constable's professions of regard. From the hour that the king 
elevated Montmorency to the highest office in the state, his 
regard for him diminished : the vast powers possessed by the 
constables of France invariably kindled distrust in the mind of 
the sovereign, and on the treasonable revolt of the constable de 
Bourbon, Francis vehemently declared that a power so obnoxious 
to the prerogatives of the crown should for ever be suppressed, 

* Bibl du Roi, MSS. de Colbert, fol. 252. Capefigue, Hist, de Franpois " 
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The Tinbending character of Montmorency was little calculated? 
to allay the jealous suspicion industriously infused into the king's 
mind by the duchess d'Estampes, who was the constable^* 
mortal enemy, Montmorency expressed the greatest contempt 
for the frivolous and sordid duchess ; her suspected correspond- 
ence with the emperor, through the count de Longoeval, 
transported him with indignation, and, incorruptible himselfj he 
had dared to denounce disloyal treason, even when the guilty party 
proved to be the powerful favourite herself. The representations 
made by Montmorency had not, however, succeeded m procuring 
the exilCj or even the fall of the duchess from royal favour. The 
power possessed by IVIadame d^Estampes did not so much consist 
in the splendour of her beauty as in the fascioation of her wit, 
and in the dexterous manner with which she adapted herself to all 
the tastes of the king. In personal charms she was surpassed 
by many ladies of the coort ; but her manners, and even her 
slightest movements, were pre-eminently graceful. Her fastidious- 
ness exceeded that of Francis himself ; her habits were luxurious ; 
and the sums she lavished to obtain rare and costly articles of 
attii'e, so as to be the first to introduce them at court j proved a 
fruitful tlieme of reproach for the frugal Montmorency, who often, 
when warlike movements of vital importaoce to the kingdom 
were suspended for the want of funds, discovered that large sums 
bad beeo drawn from the exchequer to supply the extravagant 
demands of the duchess. Madame d^ Est am pes ruled the 
imperious Francis by tears and submissive deference to his 
commands, until a favourable opportunity occurred to gaia her 
own desire ; she treated the queen with humble respect, and 
assiduously paid her court to the queen of Navarre, The dauphin, 
after his return from Piedmont^ openly acknowledged Ms liaison 
with Diane de Foitiers> duchess de Yalentinois, and the court 
was torn by the factions of these two women, reiguing with 
almost despotic power over the king and the heir-apparent of 
France, Each of the duchesses had their adherents ; and the 
feuds of Mesdames d^Estampes and de Yalentinois soon acquired 
almost a greater importance in the state than the political intri- 
gues of the emperor himself. To balance the ill offices rendered 
him by Madame d^Estampes, Montmorency had need of Margue- 
rite's friendship and support] and so long as the queen^s favour 
failed him not, the duchess found her efforts to overthrow the 
constable invariably frustrated. Montmorency, whose career of 
good fortune had never met with a check, conceived himself to 
be above coacihating enemies whom he despised : in the presump- 
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tion inspired by his elevation, he disregarded the symptoms of 
alienation manifested by the deportment of Francis, in the midst 
of the honours which he lavished on the subject who had so suc- 
OwsfuUy repulsed the invasion of the emperor. Constable, grand 
master, minister of finance, and chief counsellor to queen Eleanor, 
Montmorency, at the summit of riches, honour, and prosperity, 
perceived but one strong influence paramount to his own over the 
mind of the king. If the favour of the queen of Navarre could 
fee overthrown, and the king persuaded to break the bonds which 
had so long united him to his sister, the constable felt assured 
that no rival would share with him the real confidence of his 
sovereign; for Montmorency estimated at its true worth the 
degree of influence exercised over JPrancis by the duchesse 
d'Estampes. The encouragement which Marguerite aflForded to 
tibe '^ sectarian teachers'' was a crime of the deepest dye in the 
Cjyes of the severe and dictatorial Montmorency. She had 
.cSfended against the laws of the realm which proscribed the 
ministers and their doctrine. Montmorency would fain have seen 
transferred to the legal tribunals of France the same power of 
summary punishment which he exercised in the camp. At home, 
the intolerant counsels of his consort Madelaine de Savoye, con- 
tinually excited the zeal of the constable. The sternest oigots of 
the universities found a warm welcome, and even edification in the 
converse of Madame la connetable, while she entertained them 
with princely hospitality in the palace of the Montmorency in 
Paris, or at her husband's noble residence of Chantilly. In the 
presence of Montmorency, who was believed to be at the summit 
of royal favour, the cardinal de Toumon, and other turbulent 
churchmen, continually alluded to the sacrifice of earthly obliga- 
tions as a deed most pleasant and meritorious in the sight of 
God, when it was perpetrated for the honour and the glory of 
the faith. 

Montmorency, however, little imagined the contrary effect his 
Misinuations respecting queen Marguerite's conduct exercised on 
♦Jie king's mind ; as long as Francis had no cause of complaint 
against the constable, he laughed at and evaded the charges 
preferred against his sister. Now, however, they assumed an 
offensive aspect in his eyes. It is probable that the king com- 
municated his displeasure at the conduct of the constable to his 
sister about this period. It excited great sorrow and surprise in 
the mind of Marguerite to learn, that one whom she had so 
favoured and trusted, could be guilty of the ingratitude attributed 
to him. Many warnings of the constable's faithlessness had tl 
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queen received : the university, by its orator, had puhlicly 
charged Montmorency with disloyalty to his patroness; the 
^dachess d'Estanipea repeatedly reiterated her conviction of his 
reachery ; yet Marguerite, with generous trust in professions so 
positive as the constable's^ refused to believe. A historian^* 
speaking of the perfidious defection of de Montmorency, which 
he designates ^^ tme ingraiUnde sei/thique/^ says, "there were 
found those base enough, who, after being entertained from 
cMldhood in the household of the queen of Navarre, and elevated 
by her influence to the highest honours and dignities, did all 
they could in secret to make her incur the displeasure and 
hatred of the king her brother^ and of the king of Navarre, her 
husbaiul/' One day, the king happened to be conversing with 
the constable on the progress of heresy, and on the future mea- 
sures which it would be expedient to pursue to effect its suppres- 
sion, Montmorency^ unconscious of the change wrought in the 
king's mind respecting him, ventured to respond in liis usual 
dictatorial accents^ " that if his majesty were indeed sincere in his 
wish to exterminate heresy from his realm, he must begin by 
reforming his court, and forcibly repressing its exercise amongst 
those most nearly allied to him ; and especially it belioved him to 
commence by making a salutary example of the queen of Navarre 
his sister/^ Francis abruptly replied, " Oh I as for my sister, I 
will not have her name mentioned. She loves rae too faithfully 
to believe a creed which I do not believe ; nor will she ever 
embrace a faith prejudicial to the welfare of my realm/^t The 
constable's words were immediately reported to the queen of 
Navarre, doubtless by the king himself. Marguerite could no 
longer affect to disbelieve what liad so often been told her 
respecting the secret animosity of one, who owed her so deep a 
debt of gratitude, " From that moment/' says Brantume, " the 
queen never liked M. le connestable more ; and her displeasure 

freatly contributed to procure his disgrace, ami subseqnent 
anishmcnt from court /'J It does not appear that Marguerite 
indicated her displeasure by any signal act of alienation. Her 
frequent correspondence with Montmorency ceases during the 

irear 15t38;and she never subsequently alludes to him in her 
etters to Francis^ or to others. When Marguerite withdrew 
her patronage, and no longer mentioned his name mth favour to 
the king, the constable soon discovered whose had been the hand 

♦ Samte Marthc, Oraison Fuii&bre de Plncomparable Marguerite, 
+ Brant5me, Vie de Marguerite de Yalois. 
/ JSrnutdnw, Dames Illustres. 
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which supported him in the good graces of the sovereign, and 
defeated the intrigues of Madame dTiStampes. All these events, 
towever, were forgotten for the time, by the sudden and danger- 
ons illness of the king, who for more than a month lay, as it was 
supposed, at the point of death. The malady of Francis was an 
internal ulcer of a most malignant description ;^ and his sufifer- 
uigs were intense. The king^s health after his illness at Madrid, 
never recovered its former vigour ; and the letters subsequently 
written by his mother and sister, are filled with allusions to indis- 
positions, which, though temporary, appear often to have been 
severe. The court was at Compiegne when the king fell ill. 
Marguerite remained with her brother ; and lavished upon him 
the tender cares which before had so greatly conduced to his 
recovery. • The precarious condition of the king^s health allayed, 
for a season, the virulence of the hostile factions of Madame 
d'Estampes and the duchess de Valentinois. The assiduity 
which the constable displayed at this season to recommend 
himself to the favour of the young dauphin was remarked with 
indignation by the queen of Navarre, and contributed greatly to 
increase her alienation. 

The king was slowly recovering his strength, when am- 
bassadors arrived at Compiegne from the emperor, the bearers 
of his verbal promise to bestow the Milanese on the duke of 
Orleans ; and to prefer in Charles's name the most singular and 
unexpected request, that Francis would suflFer him to pass 
through his realm, to repress in person the revolt of the town of 
Ghent. The Flemings were the richest, as well as the most 
turbulent of the emperor's subjects. The maintenance to the 
letter of their ancient charters and privileges was the condition of 
their obedience to the ruling powers : the slightest infringement 
of these immunities roused the democratic spirit, ever ready to 
manifest itself, which pervaded the vast trade corporations of 
the wealthy towns of Flanders. The sturdy and independent 
burghers of Bruges, Ghent, and Liege, were always ready to 
^resort to arms for the preservation of their privileges, and the 
defence of their commerce. In vain the princes of the House of 
Burgundy had punished by rigorous edicts the frequent bloody 
outbreaks and insubordination displayed by the Gantois; the 
municipal corps, and the guilds with their wonderful organiza- 
tion and immense wealth, still rose to repel the oppressions of 
their rulers. 

The king signified to the Imperial ambassadors his consent 
* Mezeray. Brantome. 
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md plessure at the proposed journey of the emperor through 
Fntice ; though feeble aud unable to rise from his couch. Tie 
wrote a letter to Charles, the concluding paragraph of which 
is as follows: "I wish to assure voii^ Mons. mon bon frere^ 
by this letter signed by my own hauil, ami bv my honour and 
faith as a prince and j^our good brother, that when you pass 
through my kingdomj the same honours^ receptionj and loyal 
treatment shall be accorded to you as I receive myseK: in 
shortj if it pleases yon to signify to me the precise time of 
your jonrnev, I will meet you withiu your own dominions 
with my children^ who are ready to obey you and to accompany 
you hither into this kingdom, of which you may dispose as your 
own/^* Charles therefore commenced immediate preparations 
for his journey* 

Very opposite to the delight expressed by the king, were the 
sensatioos excited in the French privy council when Francis 
communicated the approaclnng visit of the emperor. The 
dauphin^ the cardirnds de Toumon and de Lorraine, urgently 
advised the king to take the opportunity to compel Charles to 
grant the investiture of the Milanese to the duke of Orleans, and 
to annul the treaties of Madrid and Caiiibray during his visit to 
the capital. Montmoreucy almost alone opined that perfect 
freedom should be granted the emperor, leaving it to Charles's 
sense of gratitude to perform tlie solemn promise he had made to 
the king through his ambassadors. There is reason to suppose, 
also, that the king of Navarre joined the dauphin in his hostile 
designs against the emperor; but we possess no insight into 
Maignerite's opinion on the matter to lead to a decision whether 
her husband acted according to her wish and advice. Margue- 
rite very profoundly detested the emperor ; of whose insincerity 
and meanness of character she had had paiufnl proof. 

In order completely to reassure the emperor, Francis despatched 
his two sonf^ to meet Charles, and escort him into France. 
The towns of Bayonne, Bordeaux and Poitiers, gave Charles a 
magnificent reception. When the emperor entered a town, the 
authorities came to meet and to present him with the keys of 
their city i and as long as he sojourned there, he exercised sove- 
reign jurisdiction in remitting capital punishments^ and in releas- 
ing criminals and debtors from prison. 

The king, meanwhile, accompamed by queen Eleanor, by the 
kiug and queen of Navarre, the princess Marguerite, the dau- 
phiness, and the cardinal de Lorraine, arrived at Orleans on the 
* Bibl Royale, MSS. dcB^L, No. 8587. Capeague, Hist, de Fraayoial. 
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5th (Jay of December. The condition of the king's health con- 
tiiiaed to excite great OEeasiaess. His malady was pronounced 
temporarilj subdued; but the severe suffering he had endured, 
and which Francis still felt at intervals, showed on his habits and 
constitntion. Even the excitement attending the emperor's 
triumphal progress failed at times to inspire Francis with energy ; 
Marguerite^s society seemed more necessary than ever to the 
king ; and it was she alone who could rouse him from the fits of 
mournful abstraction which cast a gloom over the court. 

A pecidiar melancholy hangs over these the closing years of 
the reign of Francis I* — ^a reign which opened with such dazzling 
splendour. The ministers and courtiers of Louis XII., men of 
that king^s mature age and standing, aeem to bear no part in the 
reign of his successor, hot disappear from the scene when the 
tomb closed over that best of monarchs. When Francis I. as- 
cended the throne never was there before seen at court such an 
assemblage of gallant cavaliers^ the majority of the same age as 
their royal master, and all, with few exceptions, cliieftains of the 
princely aristocracy of France, All then was brilliant, vigorous, 
loyal; the noblest maidens in France adorned the court, in at- 
tendance on their gentle mistress, queen Claude, or enrolled in 
the train of the magnificent Louise de Savoye ; or in that- — a po- 
sition coveted by all — of the witty and sprightly duchess d'iVlen- 
*;on* Learning flourished ; and the luxury of the court of France, 
its chivalry, festivals, and pageants, was the w^onder and admira- 
tion of Europe. The court now presented a different aspect ; 
many of those brave and joyous cavaliers slept in the warrior's 
grave; others, broken in health from wounds or diplomatic la- 
boar, were prematurely aged. Queen Claude, the loved yet neg- 
lected consort of the king, lay entombed in the dreary vaults of 
St. Denis ; and in her place a princess reigned who was regarded 
by Francis with feelings of positive aversion* The eldest son of 
the king, that fair young dauphin whose baptism was celebrated 
with princely pomp at Amboise, during the palmy days of his 
father's reign, had likewise disappeared. Bourbon, the early 
friend and companion in arras of the king, had traitorously be- 
trayed his master ; so that the peerage of the elder branch of 
Bourbon was extinct; and by a just judgment its escutcheon had 
been defaced : the motto of that royal house, almost prophetic in 
its import, had been accompl!shed~"a toujours ei jamais" Ta 
add to the king's chagrins, Montmorency^ the favoured courtier 
who had been elevated to the pinnacleof honour, proved unfaithful. 
The king's confidence, moreover, had hem violated by a treache- 
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rous mistress, whose arts he had neither inclination nor energy to 
resistj and whom he yet cherished, thougli lie believed she had 
betrayed him to his hereditary foe» Margyeritej the king's faithful 
and loving sister, alone remained true : yet she, also^ betook herself 
from a court but the pliantom of the former one ; and Marguerite 
had laid aside her brilliant attire, while her mourning robes 
reminded the king that his power sufficed not to shield from sorrow 
one so greatly beloved. The king, who since his illness found 
exertion irksome, retired with his sister and the court to Amboise, 
and remained there until such time as news reached bim of the 
emperor'^s approaclu The king then accompafiied the qiieen back 
to Orleans, and leaving her in that city, he set off to meet Charles. 
The two mooarchs met at Loches, and embraced each other 
tenderly, to the great edification of the spectators at the gates of 
the towji. The archway of this gate was richly decorated with 
vai-ions heraldic devices, the most conspicuous of whicb were a 
salamanderj surrounded by the motto of Fr&nGis-^" Nut risco ei 
eQciinguo/^ and a phoenix^ which was the badge of queen Eleanor, 
with her device, ^' Umca semper avis/' When tbe princes met, 
tlie salamander began to vomit flames^ and the phoenix burned 
gradually away,* The king conducted Charles to Clery, wheie 
the royal party met with sumptuous entertainment from the dean 
and chapter of Notre Dame de Clery, the famous cathedral foun- 
dation of Louis XI. 

Early the following morning, which was the twentieth day of 
December, 1539, great preparations were commenced for the re- 
ception of the emperor in the ancient town of Orleans^ where 
queen Eleanor and Marguerite awaited. The processions com- 
manded by Francis were imposing, and of such magnitude that 
it took them from sunrise to nightfall to defile through the town. 
The militia of the province was called to arms, and posted in 
various parts of the town, to serve as a guard of honour wherever 
the emperor appeared. It was divided into five divisions each 
commanded by a valiant captain. There were 14,768 pikeroen ; 
9,'34<0 halbeidicrs J 11^580 arqucbusiers.f AH the chief gentle- 
men of the Orleaunois, by command of the king, assembled to 
the number of 454, to accompany the governor of Orleans when 
he went out to meet the emperor. Next rode ninety *two of the 
children of the principal merchants of the town, Tliis cavalcade 
especially attracted the admiration of the emperor, who never 
ceased landiug the gallant bearing of these young horsemen, 
Tljej were mounted on bay coloured chargers, and were attired 

* Faradm, Hist, de Notre Temps. f Ibid Godefroy. 
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alike^ m liabits of black velvet, with doublets of rich wliite satin, 
faisteiied at the bosom with studs of gold. Their caps were adorned 
with strings of jewels and embroidery of gold • and thej wore 
whita morocco boots, and gold spurs. This gallant company was 
preceded by a standard- bear er^ carrying aloft a banner emblazoned 
with the arms of the town, and embroidered with the motto : 
'* Prenez en gr4/' Numerous bands with banners and erablema 
followed J indeed, every profession, trade, and calling, bad its re- 
presentatives ill tliis endless procession. When the municipality 
found itself in the presence of the emperor, the higb-baililf stepped 
forward and pronounced an harangue of a highly complimentary 
character. The emperor responded m a speech of some length : 
^^Mons. le baillilV' said he, *' it is not now aloue, nor is this the 
first place, in wliich I have been made sensible of the great honours 
which it has pleased the king, my brother, to command his subjects 
to bestow upon me. This gives me convincing proof of the friend- 
ship he bears me, which is so reciprocal between us, that from hence- 
forth there will be peace and eternal concord between the king, his 
children, and myself, I protest to you^ Monsieur le baiilif, that 
in nothing will i trouble this cordial union, et dites luy que voire/' 
In pronouncing these last words, Charles appeared much affected, 
and placed his hand oji his heart. 

The procession then proceeded ; and at length the emperor, 
about three o^ clock in the afternoon^ reached the gate of the town, 
where he was received by the king, who had purposely preceded 
him. The progress of Eraucis and his imperial guest through 
the town of Orleans was " marvellously triumphant.*^ Charles de- 
clined, however, to ride beneath the canopy of state prepared for 
him, and reiterated his refusal to do so several times. The caval- 
cade, as it deilled, was received w^itli acclamations by the militia 
bands, amidst great floiuushes of truinpets and kettle-drums. The 
emperor alighted at the church of Ste, Croix, where he was received 
by tlie bishop of Orleans and his clergy in full caiionicais* Charles 
adored the fragment of the true cross, whicli was exposed in a 
reliquary of great value on the high altar ; and after passing some 
minutes in private prayer, lie returned to the porch of the cathedral, 
and remounting his horse, proceeded to the cloister of St. Aignan, 
where the royal family always resided during their sojourn in 
Orleans. The emperor passed under an arcade of flowers and fo- 
liage, most skilfully wreathed, whicli led to the aparttiients prepared 
for him. Singing birds were artfully concealed amidst this leafy 
bower, and made most melodious warbling. As soon as the king 
had taken his leave, supper was served for the emperor; but Charles, 
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not with standing his fatigue^ declined, to partake of anything more 
substantial than some sweetmeats, and a draught of strong vin 
d'Orlcans* After an interval^ during which the emperor reposed, 
wlnle his attendants feasted, the king retnrnedj accompanied by 
tlie danphin and the duke d^Angoulemej to condnct Charles to 
visit queen Eleanor, who was anxiously expecting bim. Margoe- 
rite, and all the princesses and ladies of the court were assembled 
in the queen^s apartments to receive the emperor* After the fatigue 
and ezeitement of the day, it was a trying ordeal for the emperor 
to ajjpear in the presence of the brilliant dames of Eleanor's court, 
to respond gracefully to their comphments, and above all to renew 
his acquaintance with the queen of Navarre, whom he had not 
uiet since Marguerite took so summary a farewell of him in the 
city of Toledo* 

The following day, which was Sunday, December the 2 1st, a 
great concourse of people, soldiers and citizens, came to St* 
Aignan, very early in the moi-uing, to salute the emperor and the 
king, by shouts, cheers, and discharges of musketry, before they 
rose* The municipality next appeared, to offer a rich cupboard of 
plate to the emperor, of the value of 8,000 liwes, as a present from 
the t-own. This ceremony concluded by eight o^clock, when the king 
and his imperial guest attended mass in the chapel of Ste , Michelle, 
before quitting Orleans for Arthenay, where they were to pass the 
night, on their road to the royal castie of Amboise* Tbe emperor 
was escorted for two leagues on his road to Arthenay by the bands 
of militia-men; and, when they took leave to return home, the ar- 
quebu.?iers simultaneously discnarged their arquebuses as a parting 
salute.* 

Queen Eleanor, with Marguerite and the princesses, quitted 
Orieiins during the afternoon of the same day, and travelled to 
Amboise, without reposing at any intermediate place. Before 
the queen's departure, the mayor of Orleans and twelve municipal 
officers waited on Eleanor to take leave, Tlie queen received them 
in state, sitting under a royal canopy. Queen Marguerite occu- 
pied a chair by her side, and the dauphincss aud the princess Mar- 
guerite were likewise [^resent* The queen bowed her thanks for 
the complimentary address of the town authorities ; but the queen 
of Navarre rose from her chair, and addressing the mayor said, 
with great dignity, '^ that she had been commissioned by the king 
her royal brother to thank them in his name, and to sigmfy that 
his msi jesty was satisfied with the loyal homage of his good town 
of Orieans.''t 

* Oodefroj, Graad C^r6in, tie France. f Ibid. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Apprehensions displayed by the emperor amidst the honours lavished upon 
mm — ^Accidents which befell the emperor at Amboise — Charles enters 
Paris — Grand Banquet at the Palais — Present of the municipality to 
the emperor— Project of the dauphin to arrest Charles at Chantilly — 
Remonstrances of the constable — Fears of the emperor — His reply to the 
proposals made by the king relative to the, cession of the Milanese — 
Francis and the emperor visit St. Denis — Departure of the emperor from 
France — He denies his verbal engagements to king Francis — His success- 
ful repression of the revolt of the Gantois — ^Alteration in the character 
of king Francis — Arrival of the duke of Cleves at the court of France 
—Francis bestows upon him the hand of the princess Jeanne de Navarre — 
Discontent of the princess — She dislikes her residence at Plessis-les-Tours 
— Sanction given by the queen of Navarre to the suit of the duke of 
Cleves — The alliance disliked by the king of Navarre — ^Aversion shown by 
the princess for the marriage proposed to her — ^Anger of king Francis at 
this opposition — Firmness displayed by the young princess — Marguerite 
attempts to compel her daughter's obedience — King Francis commands 
that the ceremony of the betrothment of the princess Jane and the duke 
of Cleves shall be proceeded with — Protests made by the princess— Her 
marriage at Chatelherault— Public aflPront offered to the constable — Mar- 
guerite's observation on the subject — ^F^tes given in honour of Jane's 
marriage — The disgrace of the constable de Montmorency — Marguerite 
and her husband retire into B^arn — Decease of the bishop of 
Oleron — The king and queen of Navarre request the nomination of 
Roussel to the vacant see — ^Turbulent deportment of the bishop of 
Condom — His enmity to queen Marguerite — His adherents conspire 
gainst the life of the queen — Her letters to the king on the subject — 
Tne king nominates commissioners to investigate the charges preferred 
against the bishop — His alleged attempt to poison queen Marguerite — 
Arrest of sundry delinquents by order of the king of Navarre — ^Mar- 
guerite hears mass on Christmas Day from her bed — Her letter to Izemay, 
steward of the household to the princess Jeanne — Investigations are con- 
tinued connected with the crime of the bishop of Condom — Condemnation 
of one of the prisoners — ^The queen solicits and obtains his pardon— 
Translation of Erard de Grossoles from the see of Condom to that of 
Blois— Fears excited in Europe by the apparent amity existing between 
the emperor and king Francis — ^Embassy of Rincone and Fregosa — 
Assassination of the ambassadors — Letter written by queen Marguerite 
to her brother. 

Amidst the honours lavished on the emperor during his magnifi- 
cent progress through Trance, the keenest disquietude was often 
visible on his countenance. The cordial reception given him by 
Francis, and the acclamations with which he was saluted by the 
French, failed to reassure him ; for, conscious that his own secret 
purposes seldom corresponded with the sentiments he expressed, 
the emperor could not believe in the genuine enthusiasm of a 
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nation which lie liati so deeply injurecL The most trifling occur- 
rences excited his apprehension ; and with gloomy suspicion, the 
eyes of Charles glanced often on llie well trained bands selected 
to form his guard of honour. If any accidental confusion 
occurred in the order of procession^ the evident aniiiety displayed 
by the emperor showed that he dreaded a popular oLttbreak, 
either spontaneously on the part of the people, or a tumult skil- 
fully excited by the government to avenge its wrongs by some 
deed of violence directed against his person. The king, whose 
intentions towards his imperial guest were loyal and honourable, 
took a mischievous delight in augmenting the very evident fear 
displayed by the emperor, by recounting to liim the arguments 
used by the privy council in favour of his detention in France, 
until he had annulled tlie treaties of Madrid and Cambray, and 
bestowed the investiture of Milan on the duke of Orleans. 
Francis, likewise, perpetually alluded in a jesting manner to the 
rigour displayed towai'ds him during his c^iptivitj in Spain ; and 
to the cruel treatment experienced there by the young princes. 
Charles did not understand jests; and the worcfs of the king 
created the most profound uneasiness in his miiid. When the 
emperor first found himself, while at Orleans^ in the presence of 
the queen and her briUiant court, the duchesse d^Kstampes stood 
in the circle at some little distance from her royal mistress. 
Francis directed the enjperor's glance towards the beautiful 
favourite, saying : *' Mon frere, you perceive that lady ? well, 
she counsels me not to let you depart until you have granted the 
modification of the treaty of Madrid, which wc have so often 
asked !" This was rather a startling announcement to the 
emperor; but presently recovering his usual self-possession, 
Charles affected to take the king's words in jest, and replied 
evasively, with a profound obeisance to the duchess : " Then 
wherefore, sire, do you hesitate to take such good advice?'^* 
Afterwards, however, it is recorded, that he attempted to pro- 
pitiate the duchess by presenting her with a magnificent diamond ; 
but if this gift were made at all, Charles added but another 
bribe direct from his imperial hand, to the many he had pre- 
viously sent to the duchess through the count de Longueval, 

In his intercourse with the queen of Navarre, Charles had 
greater need for caution than mth Madame d^Estampes, of whose 
faithlessness and frivolity he had had many proofs. There existed 
many reasons for the undisguised dislike which Marguerite bore 

* SJeidan, Commeatar, Sandoval, Hist, de la Vida del Etnpcrador 
Carlos V. 
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the emperor, Charles refused her the title of majesty; and 
declined to make restitution to the House of AJbret of tbe crowu 
of Navarre usurped by his graodfatheTj Ferdiuand the Catholic. 
The qiieeiii also, cherished suspicious relative to the decease of 
the dtiuphin Fraucis, which rendered the presence of the emperor 
at court repulsive to her. Braiitoiue relates that queen Mar- 
guerifee frequently taunted the emperor during his sojouni in 
France, w^th the discourteous treatment she received while at the 
court of Toledo. " This queen did not content herself alone with 
writing to the emperor her opinion of his intended injurious 
treatment, but she waged him a good war on the subject when be 
passed through France/^* Charles, whose conscience testified 
how little he deserved to meet with friendship at the Imnds of the 
queen of Navarre, watched her deportment with the utmost 
anxiety ; especially as her husband seemed the inseparable com- 
panion of the dauphin, whose hostile intents had been imparted 
to the emperor by queen Eleanor. 

At Amboise, the emperor in reality incurred great risk to his 
life, being nearly suil'ocated by the noxious vapour of perfumes 
burning in the antechamber of his apartment. An alarm beinjj 
fortonately given in time, the emperor was raised from his bed 
and carried to the open window in a state of insensibility, The 
unfortunate iiidividual, who bore the title of chamber perfumer 
to the king, was arrested the following morning, and condemned 
to be hanged; but Charles solicited and obtained his pardon. t 
Probably this sudden seizure, instead of arising, as it was said, 
from the smoke of perfumes burning in the antechamber of the 
imperial apartment, Wiis a alight fit of epilepsy brouglit on by 
anxiety of mind, Charles was occasionally subject to such 
attacks ; and once while he was kneeling before the altar at high 
mass he fell forward on liis face, and remained insensible for more 
than two hours, to the great alarm of his attendants, as it was 
his second epileptic seizure within the space of two months, J 

Another accident befell the emperor during his sojourn at 
Amboise^, which raised his suspicion to an almost intolerable 
extent. He was dining in public with the king, in the grand 
hall of the castle of Amboise. The chancellor happened to be 
passing along a gallery or platform which slightly projected over 
tiie royal table, when, by some accident^ the train of his robe 
caught against a log of wood, which, during Poyet's efforts to 

* Braiit6me, Dames Illufitres. Vie de Marguerite de Yalois. 

JDupleix^ Hist. Gen. de Prance. 
Bibl lioy. MSS, de Be'th. No. 8486. GaiUiarcL Hist, de Franyois I. 
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extricate himself, fell over the gallery and struck the emperor a 
severe blow on the side of the head. Charles rose from tlie table 
in dismay; but on percciviug the cause of the accident he 
declined to retire, and although much hiirtj the emperor waited 
until the termination of the banquet before he sought the aid of 
his surgeotis.* 

From Amboise the emperor proceeded to Fontainebleau ; 
where he was entertained by royal stag hunts in the noble forest ] 
and from thence he repaired with Francis to the Bois de Vin- 
ceunes, preparatory to making his entTy into Paris. On T^ew 
Yearns Day, 151'Oj this gorgeoiis pageant defiled through the 
streets of the capital : the emperor proceeded m the first instance 
to Notre Damej to be present at a solemn Te Denm ciianted in 
honour of his visit. He rode between the dauphin and the duke 
of Orleans ; before him marched the constable, bearing aloft the 
sword of state. In the evening the king entertained his imperial 
guest aud the chief nobles at a magnificent banquet at the Palais, 
At the conclusion of the repast, a deputation of municipal 
dignitaries presented the emperor with a gift from the city of 
Paris. This was a silver statue of Hercules the size of a man, it 
being the loyal intention of the inhabitants of Paris to demon- 
strate to Charles, that '^ the riches of their town were sufficient 
to hold his designs in check, and to fiimish the king with all 
needful supplies for the maintenance of the war/^ Tlie following 
day the king entertained the emperor in his palace of the LouvrCj 
when all the ladies of the court were present. f 

A plot, meanwhile, was concerted between the dauphin, the 
king of Navarre, and Antoine, duke de Vendome, to arrest the 
emperor. Their design was to seize his person, while he paid a 
visit to the constable de Montmorency at Chantilly, without pre* 
vious reference to the king or to the privy council. This daring 
scheme certainly would have been carried into effect but for the 
remonstrances of the constable, who undaantedly represented to 
tlic impetuous prince that he was bound to respect the pledge 
given by his royal father to the emperor. ** Monsieur le conneta- 
ble,^* exclaimed the dauphin Henry, wlien, in concert with the 
other two princes, he unfolded his design to Montmorency, 
during Charleses sojourn at Chantilly, " we are come to impart im 
you a design we have formed ; and I request you, as my con- 
fidential friend, to aid me with your advice and assistance in 
performing it.^^ " Monseignenr/ replied the constable, *^}^ou 
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have only to command/' ^^ I have resolved, then, in concert 
with these my cousins,* to seize the person of the emperor, and 
detain him in captivity until he grants redress for the wrongs 
which he has done my father,'* rejoined the young prince, 
vehemently. Montmorency then gravely uttered the following 
admonition : " Monsieur, you are, as you well know, here in your 
own house, and you can command as you please ; but, as your 
humble servant, I will take leave to represent to you, that, though 
the way to bind oxen is by the horns, men are bound by their 
word. Kings cannot be compelled to do justice like ordinary 
persons ; redress is only to be sought for by appealing to their 
honour and their word. The king your father has plighted his 
faith to the emperor; therefore I maintain, monsieur, that you 
are bound to respect it, and cannot act in defiance of it. You 
would greatly offend the king, and ruin for ever the renown 
which he has gained throughout Christendom for the generous 
treatment he is offering to so great an enemy .''t These bold 
words, spoken so honestly by the constable, produced a great 
effect upon the young prince, who desisted from his hostile 
intents. Some indiscreet personage, however, informed the 
emperor of the peril he had escaped; which of course did not 
diminish Charles's desire to find himself safely out of France. 
One day, as Francis and the emperor were amusing themselves 
by watching various sports in the meadows which then surrounded 
the Palais des Tournelles, Charles was startled by feeling himself 
suddenly clasped in the strong arms of a cavalier who had sprung 
up behind him on his saddle, while a voice pronounced, with 
ringing emphasis, the words : " My lord emperor, you are my 
prisoner !" The emperor looked round with indignant dismay ; 
but his frown was effaced by a smile when he perceived that his 
bold challenger was the young duke of Orleans, who seems to 
have taken malicious pleasure in playing upon Charles's appre- 
hensions. 

The question of the Milanese was several times discussed by 
Francis in his political "conferences with his imperial guest. 
Charles promised faithfully to grant the desired investiture ; but 
declined to give the king any written proinise or guarantee until 
he returned into his own dominions. He skilfully represented 
to Francis that such a document, if extorted from him, would be 
of no avail, as the king himself had rendered its after disavowal 
legitimate by his own renowned protest against the treaty of 

* The king of Navarre and the duke de Vendome. 
f Kilariou de Coste, Eloges des Enfaus de France. 
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Madrid, which declared t " Que prisonnier gavM fCed tenu 3 
ntille foij 71*1/ ne s€ peut obliger a rien/' The einperor, never- 
theless, offered spontaneoLisly to give the written promise of 
investiture, desired hj Francis for his son, on arriving at the first 
town in his Flemish dominions. 

The last expedition which Francis and the emperor took to- 
gether while at Paris, was to the royal tombs at St, Denis, Charlf s, 
who traced a common ancestry with Prancis, through his grand- 
mother, Mary of Burgundy, the liueal descendant of duke Phihp 
the Bold, son of king John, desired to visit the mausoleum of the 
Valois kings. The gloom of ttie sepdclire, the convent, or of the 
chamber of death, exercised peculiar fascination over the mind of 
the emperor Charles. He delighted in the solitude which seemed 
lo realixe and to add intensity to his melancholy and morbid specu- 
lations. The sombre cloister of St, Lazare of Toledo was the 
chosen abode of the emperor during the happier portions of his 
lifejW^hich nndo^btediy were spent in Spain. The silent courts of 
this monastery, and the monotonous routine of its iiimates, which 
the emperor conformed to as much as his august position permitted 
presented greater attractions to the fancy of Charles than he foQud 
at Aranjuez, a palace not very distant from Toledo, with its gardens 
and varied scenery. The mother of the renowned Isabel the Catho- 
lic, a Portuguese princess, died a raving lunatic ; IsabePs daughter, 
Juana la Loca, the mother of the emperor, inherited the malady in 
its most fatal aspect; and this hereditary tendency to insanity was 
more or less developed in the melancholy temperaments of aJl her 
clnldren. 

The abbot of St. Denis^ followed by the monks of the monastery, 
walking in procession, attended the two monarchs during their 
progress. The emperor gazed long on the marble effigies of the 
mighty race of sovereigns entombed in the vaults of the cathedral. 
The impression made upon Charles was profound ; and the gra- 
vity of his pale features, as he slowly retraced his steps back to the 
portal of tlie cathedral, was remarked by all; yet that visit was 
more consonant to the feelings of the emperor than any brilliant 
pageant which had greeted him since Ids arrival in France. 

After making a brief sojourn at Chantilly, the emperor departed 
for St, Quentin, still accompanied by Francis, who there bade 
him farewell and returned to his capital. The constable, with 
the two princes, attended him as far as Yalenciennes, Before he 
took farewell of the emperor, Montmorency requested Charles to 
fulfil the promise he had made of sending t!ie king a written en- 
gagement to coufer the duchy of Milan on the duke of Orleans. 
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The emperor, as usual, artfully evaded the demand, by declaring 
" that time must be allowed him to confer with his council on the 
conditions upon which the investiture should be made ; but it was 
hardly to be expected that he could occupy himself with that affair 
until after the revolt of the Gantois had been subdued, and exem- 
plary chatisement made of the rebels."* With this response 
Montmorency was compelled to return into Prance, conscious 
that the duplicity of the emperor had again triumphed. Charles 
proceeded to subdue the revolt of his Flemish subjects. The Gan- 
tois submitted on his summons, and opened their gates to the 
Imperial troops. Their rebellion was punished with the utmost 
rigour by the emperor, who wished to afford a signal example to 
the towns in Flanders of the severity with which he was prepared 
to repress seditious risings. When Charles, had completely sub- 
dued the turbulence of the proud citizens of Ghent, he retired to 
Brussels. The French ambassador, the bishop of Lavour, by the 
express command of his court, then requested the emperor to give 
a ratification in writing of the verbal promise made in his name 
to king Francis by the Imperial ambassadors at Compiegne ; an 
engagement he had since confirmed to the king in the presence 
of the constable de Montmorency. Tlie revolt of the Flemings 
being now entirely subdued, Charles had no' longer urgent cause 
to conciliate the French ; he therefore ceased to dissemble, and 
flatly told the bishop that he had no written confirmation to give, 
as he never made any promise relative to the Milanese : for so far 
from it ever having been his intention to bestow that important 
fief on the duke of Orleans, or on any other Prench prince, he was 
about to grant the investiture of the duchy to his own son, Don 
Philip, prince of the Asturias.f 

The indignation of Francis was unbounded when he found 
how egregiously he had been again duped by the artifice of the 
emperor. Tormented by bodily suffering and political cares, the 
disposition of the king underwent a grave alteration. He found 
no longer delight in the dissipated pleasures of his earlier years ; 
his reverses, the impoverished condition of the exchequer, and 
the suspicions which had latterly risen in his mind, induced a 
much closer application to business. An irritability of temper, 
resulting from the severe suffering he endured, took place of the 
gaiety and careless insouciance of the king's former deportment. 
He became stern, careful, and suspicious, and the slightest con- 
tradiction sufi&ced to eUcit the imperious expression of a will that 
submitted to no appeal. The queen of Navarre and the duchesse 
* Mdm. de Du Bellay. f ^^ Bellay. Dupleix. Sleidan. 
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d^Estampes alone, of all the friends of his youth, retained their 
influence ; Marguerite continued to be her brother's sole adviser ; 
whOe Madame d^Estampes shared with the king the few diversions 
for which he retained a relish. 

Whilst the emperor was at Ghentj the duke of Cleves and 
Juliers came to solicit that Charles wouJd confirm to him the 
investiture of the duchy of Gueldersj which had lapsed to tlie 
duke's father, William IL, by right of inheritance, and the 
election of the States, about a year previous to his death, 
Charles ever regarded the Imperial fiefs as appendages of his 
crowUj to he retained or conferred by him upon princes who 
would hold them in strict conformity to his wiilj as best suited 
his interest when they chanced to lapse. His usurpation of the 
Milanese from the descendants of the Yiseontij had been crowned 
with success ; the acquisitioiij in a similar mannerj of the duchy 
of Guelders, the emperor thought, miglit now be achieved^ and 
united to his dominions of the I*i ether lands. The request made 
by the duke of Cleves^ therefore^ received a positive refusal on the 
part of the emperor^ who plainly declared it to be his intention to 
incorporate the duchy with the provinces of the Low Countries, 
This decision was not only at variance with the claims of the 
duke of CleveSj but it excited great contentions in the House of 
Lorraine ; as the duke of Lorraine being nephew to the last duke 
of Guelders, was considered bj many to have had a preferable 
right over his competitor, William IL, father of the present 
claimant, who was chosen by the states of the duchy. Perceiving 
that remonstrances produced no effect on the determination of 
the emperor, the duke of Cleves quitted the Imperial court, and 
journeyed to Paris to demand the investiture of the duchy of 
Guelders from king Prancis, with troops to maintain his rights. 
This opportunity of testifying his resentment for the emperor^s 
recent bad faith, was too agreeahle to the king to meet with 
refusal. The duke was, therefore, received ^ith distinguished 
honour at the court of Prance ; and as his riches were great and 
his territories large, the king, to bind him more steadfastly to the 
interests of France, proposed to bestow upon him the hand of his 
3 oung niece, Jeanne d^Albret, Marguerite's daughter, and the 
heiress of Bearn^ Foix, and Armagnac, As the princess had only 
just accomplished her twelfth year, the duke of Cleves consented 
to the only condition imposed by Prancis, which %vas, that Jane, 
after her betrothal, should be suffered to remain in Prance for 
the space of three years, in order that her education might he 
completed. 
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Francis, whose dislike of the king of Navarre was unconquer- 
able, had never discarded the suspicion that it was Henr/s desire 
and future design to bestow the hand of the princess Jane on the 
son of the emperor, a project as injurious to the interests of 
France as it was distasteful to the king's personal feelings. The 
emperor during his recent passage through France, addressed 
many flattering compliments to the king of Navarre; and on 
several occasions affected even a desire to confer privately with 
Henry. The princess yet remained under the king's sole guar- 
dianship ; in a year or two, however, Jane's education would be 
complete, when her father, on the demand of the states of B^am, 
would doubtless insist on permission being accorded him to 
convey his daughter to Pau, that she might receive the homage 
and recognition of her future subjects. Once at Pau, the removal 
of the young princess over the Spanish frontiers was a design 
easily achieved. The union of his niece with the duke of Cleves, 
therefore, would remove all uneasiness on the part of Francis 
as to the ulterior designs of the king! of Navarre ; while by 
marrying the princess to a foreign prince whose territories lay 
distant from France, the king effectually prevented the undue 
aggrandizement of any of bis own subjects by an alliance with 
the heiress of B^am. The intrepid spirit of the young princess, 
besides, was becoming a serious source of embarrassment to the 
king. The little Jane, though she manifested devoted attachment 
to her royal uncle, did not approve of the close restraint in which 
he held her at his castle of Plessis-les-Tours ; and on several 
occasions her spirit displayed itself in acts of wilful disobedience, 
to the consternation of her good preceptress, Aymee de la Fayette. 
It was the wish of the princess to be permitted to reside with her 
royal mother ; or she would have been well content to sojourn 
wherever the king did ; but the gloomy chambers of Plessis, the 
lonely position of the castle, and the terrible stories current in the 
neighbourhood respecting the dark scenes transacted within its 
walls during the reign of her royal ancestor, Louis XI., produced 
a great and painful impression on the imagination of the youthful 
princess, and made her loathe her abode. " Jane, the sole heiress 
of our Henry and Marguerite,'' says the historian Olhagaray, 
" was brought up in France, at Plessis-les-Tours, which place her 
uncle Francis I. seldom permitted her to leave, because he feared 
that his brother-in-law intended to bestow this princess on Philip, 
son of the empefor. This abode proved very wearisome to our 
princess, so that her chamber often echoed with her lamentatioT^- 
and the air with her sighs, while she gave a loose rein to 
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tears. Tbe lastre of her complexion, for she was oee of the 
fairest princesses of Europe, was marred by the abundance of her 
tears ; her hair floated negligently on her shoulders, and her lips 
remained wltliout smiles." Perceiving, therefore, that his niece 
was not to he appeased but by a removal to sotne more cheerful 
abode, the king resolved that she should forthwith plight her 
faith to the duke of Cleves. 

It is stated everywhere, and by historians of all shades of 
pohtics, that Francis arbitrarily bestowed the hand of the princeas 
Jane of Navarre upon the duke of Cleves, iu deJiance of the 
entreaties and iirrnly expressed disapprobation of her parents. So 
unanimous are the assertions on tkis point, that it must have met 
with general belief as a feet at the time. Wben this alliance 
took piace^ Bratitome, Olhagaray, Favyu^ and numerous other 
historians^ contemporary witii the princess Jane, declare unequi- 
vocally that king Francis, without the consent of the king and 
queen of Navarre, and to their deep affliction, compelled his niece 
to espouse the duke of Cleves. This anecdote, little honourable 
to the character of Francis, or consistent with the adection which 
he bore his sister, lias been lately totally refuted by the discovery 
of a letter written by queen Marguerite to her brother, expressly 
approving of her daugtiter^s intended alliance j and also by a 
curious document, the protest of the princess Jane against her 
marriage with the duke of Cleves, in wliich the young princess re- 
counts the means used by her royal mother to induce her to obey the 
mandate of the king** Tiie king of Navarre, doubtless, greatly dis- 
approved in his lieart of sucli an alliance for his daughter, whatever 
the sentiments of his royal consort may have been ; it exposed his 
subjects of Beam, after his death, to future oppressions from the 
French crown, while their sovereigns were living at a distunce in 
their German dominions ; or, on the other hand, it doomed Jaoe, 
when queen of Navarre, to quit her husband to reign over her 
own hereditary domains. 

When the duke of Cleves arrived at the French court, Margue- 
rite was sojourning at Aien^on. To appease the eager suppli- 
cations of the young princess, the king permitted her to join her 
mother; a boon also warmly solicited by Marguerite. When the 
princess, attemled by her governess, Madame de Silly, paid her 
uncle a brief visit while on her way to Alcngon, Francis, it seems, 
took tlie opportunity of introducing the duke of Cleves to his 
young uiece, and of intimating the matrimonial designs he had 

* Both these documents will he givca to the reader in their due order 
and date. 
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formed for her* Jane did not desire to be married ; she wished 
only for liberty, and for permission to join in the gay and ani- 
mated amusementg enjoyed by other maidena of her age and 
rank. It was^ therefore, with sentiments of surjirise and dismay 
that she beard the notable sclieme devised by her uncle to relieve 
her from her irksome abode of Plessis, Though but a child in 
years, Janet's intellect was a very precocious one; and she had 
already given proofs of that undaunted disposition for which she 
was in after hfc so distinguished. The manners and conversation 
of the duke of Cleves, it seems, gave the fastidious little princess 
of twelve years old no greater satisfaction than liis proposals : she 
therefore boldly took the liberty " of very humbly beseeching her 
royal uncle that she might not be compelled to marry M. de 
Cleves/^ The undisguised repugnance which Jane manifested for 
the duke of Cleves betokens the early dawn of that penetration 
and skill in reading character which, in her subsequent political 
career, preserved her from innamerablc perils. Beneath the 
gallant bearing of duke William, the royal Jane detected that 
meanness of disposition and cowardice which disgraced the sub- 
sequent career of the duke, and rendered him unworthy to possess 
a loyal and magnanimous heart like her own. 

It appears that the o[>position of the princess Jane to her 
union with the didce of Cleves, greatly displeased the king, and led 
him to suppose that she was acting under the direction of her 
father. Francis must have expressed himself with great harsh- 
ness to Madame de Sillj^ to judge by the dismayed tone in wliich 
Marguerite writes to her brother to excuse her daughter's pre- 
sumption, as soon as the circumslances were communicated to 
her. The temper of the king evidently alarmed Marguerite ; and 
she feared to experience tliat severity of rebuke which, when 
roused, had latterly proved so implacable. First, she summoned 
the young princess to account for the daring observation which 
had so greatly moved the indignation of her royal uncle* Jane 
replied, " that she had taken the liberty of speaking frankly to 
the king J having been in the habit of saying to him all she 
thought and wished.^' Marguerite then immediately wrote to 
the king ; and strong must have been the resentment felt by 
Francis, at the prospect of having this project of his thwarted by 
the rebellious defiance of the young princess, when Marguerite 
thought it necessary to use language so submissive i '* Monseig- 
neur, in my extreme tribulation 1 experience but one consola- 
tinn, which is the certain knowledge, that neither the king of 
Navarre nor myself feel other desire than to obey youj not oidy 
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in the matter of this marriage, but in all that jou command U9* 
Having heard, raonaeigneur, that my daughter — not appreciating 
as she ought the great honour which you conferred by deigning 
I to visit her, nor the obedience which she owes you ; neither, that 
La maiden ought to have no will of her own^ — ^was bold enough to 
► otter so senseless a request, as to beseech that she might not be 
married to M. de Cleves, I know not what to think, raonseigneur, 
nor how to address you, for I am overpowered witli grief, and 
have none in the world to whom I can apply for comfort or 
counsel. The king of Navarre is also so astonished and grieved, 
[ that 1 have never seen him before so indignant ; for we cannot 
' divine whence this great boldness on her part arose, she never 
having even mentioned such a design to us. She excuses 
herself on the plea^ that she is on more intimate terms with you 
than even with ourselves ; but this intimacy ought not to inspire 
so great a freedom on her part^ being, as I believe, not advised to 
it by any one. If I could discover the personage who inspired 
her witli such an idea, I would make so great a demonstration of 
my displeasure, aa should convince you, monseigneur, that this 
foolish aSair has been attempted without the sanction and desire 
of her parents, who have no will but yours. Knowing, therefore, 
monseigneur, that it is yoiur liabit rather to pardon errors than 
to punish them — ^especially where the understanding fails, as it 
has evidently done in this case of mj poor daughter — ^I entreat 
you very humbly, monseigneur, that for one unreasonable 
petition she has preferred, and which is the first fault she has 
committed in respect to yourself, you will not withdraw that 
paternal favour which you have ever manifested towards her and 
ourselves ; but considering the many perfections which God has 
endowed yon with, you will bear with our infirmities without 
displeasure. If the dread of your anger makes j^our subjects 
tremble, believe, monseigneor, that it smites us with death ; for 
you could not visit us with a more severe punishment than to 
withdraw your favour, which we have ever prized above 
kingdoms or treasure whatsoever.^'* Marguerite despatched the 
bishop of Seez to Moulins, where the court was sojourning, to 
present this epistle to her brother, and to exphiin the willingness 
of the king of Navarre to obey him in all things, and their 
distress at the presumptuous conduct of the young princess. 

One circumstance doubtless contributed to reconcile the queen 

of Navarre to this alliance, wdnich was, that the duke of Cleves 

showed himself well inclined towards Protestantism, and 

♦ Bibl Bjoj., Supph Fran., MS., No. 138, 
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sheltered many of the proscribed Lutheran ministers in his 
territories. His revenues were ample ; and he held an eminent 
position amongst the sovereign princes of Germany. The duke 
was only twenty-four years old ; his age, therefore, would not 
eventually have been disproportionate to that of the princess. 
The most serious impediment to this alliance, which contemporary 
historians decry as the height of despotism in Francis to have 
attempted, seems the strange aversion entertained by the princess 
for her princely suitor. The queen of Navarre applied herself 
anxiously to overcome her daughter's scruples, after the despatch 
of her letter to the king. Jane, however, persisted in 
peremptorily rejecting the duke's ojffers ; she refused to be con- 
vinced by her mother's arguments ; and when it is considered that 
she had only just completed her twelfth year, the constancy of 
her opposition cannot fail to excite astonishment. The queen 
then menaced the obdurate young princess with punishment, and 
threatened to cause her to be severely whipped by her govei^iess, 
Madame de Silly, if she did not speedily evince becoming sub- 
mission.''*' It must be supposed that Marguerite, when she thus 
abetted her brother's design, believed that she was acting for her 
daughter's ultimate welfare, being convinced that Jane's tender 
age rendered her incapable of forming a sound judgment on the 
proposed alliance. It is difficult to believe that the princess 
could have so long resisted the absolute commands of her mother, 
and those of her royal uncle, towards whom she had been 
brought up to manifest the deepest reverence, unless some person 
secretly directed and exhorted her to persist in her opposition. 
The hostility of the king of Navarre to this marriage was sus« 
pected ; for it was known that an alliance with the prince of the 
Asturias would have been acceptable to him, provided the 
emperor granted some present concession relative to the kingdom 
of Navarre. It is possible, therefore, that Henry himself 
encouraged his youthful daughter in her obstinate rejection of the 
hand of the duke of Cleves. A peremptory message, at length, 
arrived from king Francis, directing that the princess Jane should 
be affianced without delay to the duke. When this ceremony 
was accomplished, Marguerite was requested by her brother to 
bring the princess to ChS.tellerault, that her marriage might be 
solemnized there in presence of the court. Driven thus to 
extremity, the brave young princess adopted, as a last resource, 
the expedient of making a secret protest against her compulsory 

♦ Protestation de Jeanne d'Albret au sujet de son marriage avec le duo 
de Cloves, Papiers d'Etat du cardinal Qranvelle. 
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nuptials, which she signed herself, and caused to be witnessed by 
three of her own officers* This ciirions document^ which was 
composed by Jane herselfj and written throughout with her owa 
hand, is as follows : — , 

'* I, Jeanne de Navarre, persisting in the protestations I have already 
made, do hereby again affirm and protest, by these present^ that tlie mar- 
riage which it is desired to contract between the duke of Cleves and myself, 
is against my will ; that I have never consented to it, nor will consent ; and 
that all I may say and do hereafter, by wliich it may be attempted to prove 
that 1 liave given my consent, will be forcibly extorted a^^ainst my wish 
and desire from my dread of the kin^, of the' king my father, and of the 
queen my mother, who baa threatened to have me well whipped by the 
Baillive of Caeii,* my governess. By command of the queen my mother, 
my said governess has also several tinier declared that if 1 do not all in 
reg^ard to this marriag-e which the king wishes, and if 1 did not give my 
consent I should be punished so severely sa to occasion my death; nud that 
by refusing I might be the cause of the total ruin and destruction of my 
father, my mother, and of their house ; the which lias inspired mc with such 
fear and dread, even to be the cause of the ruiti of mv said father and 
mother, that I knowuot to whom to have recourse except m^ to God, seeinff 
that my father and ray mother abandon me, who botn well know what 1 
Lave said to them,- — that never caa I love the duke of Cleves, and that I 
will oot have him. Therefore, I protest beforehand, if it happens that 1 am 
affianced, or married to the said duke of Cleves in any way or manner, it 
will be against my heart, and in defiance of my will ; and that he shall never 
become my husband, nor will I ever hold and regard him as such, and that any 
marriage shall be reputed null and void ; in testimony of which I appeal to 
God and to yourselves as witnesses of this my declaration that you arc 
about to sign with me, admonishing each of you to remember the com- 
pulsion, violence^ and constraint employed against me upon the matter of 
this said marriage. 

(Signed) ** Jehanne de Na7Ae,re. J. B* Arras. 

" FaA2fCEs Navarro. Arnauld Duquesse.'*! 

This spirited protest, and the precision with which tlie prin- 
cess states her grievances^ exhibits abihties of a remarkable kind 
at her early age, if, indeed, it can be believed that such a compo- 
sition emanated solely from the mind and pen of a girl of twelve 
years old. The queen of Navarre herself would not doubtless 
connive at such a proceedingj which she mast • have regarded as 
an act of faithlessness towards her brother, a transgression of 
which Marguerite was never guilty ; besides, as it has been before 
stated, the religious opinions professed by the duke of Cleves greatly 
recommended him to the queen^s favour. Throughout the nego- 
tiations preparatory to this marriage, t!ie queen acted with perfect 
good faith in promoting it, as she imagined that her daughter 
wonld not feel the same scruples when she grew older. It must, 

♦ Madame de SiQy. 

f Papiers d*£tat au cardinal de Granvelle, t. 3., document ixi. 
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however, excite surprise and regret that Marguerite employed 
threats to vanquish the resistance of the princess ; though Jane's 
opposition^ in those days when parents exercised an absolute 
dominion over their children, bestowing them in marriage on 
w4iom they pleased, appeared novel and presumptuous. It may 
be added in further exeuse for Marguerite, that when the princess 
was questioned on the reasons of her aversion to this alliance, she 
could allege no better cause, " than that she deemed it of no 
advantage to leave France and her own heritage of Beam to 
espouse a duke of Cleves.^'* As soon as the ceremony of her 
affiancing was over, Jane made a second protest before her departure 
for the court, which she presented for the signature of the same 
persons of her household who had witnessed the first. The prin- 
cess expressed herself thus in this document : — 

"I, Jehanne de Navarre, in the presence of you who out of love for the 
truth signed the protestation which I before presented, and who perceive 
iknd acknowledge that I am compelled and obliged by the queen my mother, 
and by my governess; to submit to the marriage demanded by the duke of 
Cleves, between himself and me ; and that it is intended against my will to 
prOQeed to the solemnities of a marriage between us, 1 take you all to 
witness that I persevere in the protest 1 made before you on the day of the 
pretended betrothal between myself and the said duke of Cleves, and in all 
aad every protestation that I may at any time have made by word of 
mouth,. or under my own hand ; moreover, I declare that the said solemnity 
of carriage, and every other thing ordained relative to it, is done, against 
my. will; and that all shall hereafter be regarded as null and void, as having 
been done and consented to by me under violence and restraint ; in testi- 
mony of which I call you all to witness, requesting you to sign the present 
with myself, in the hope that by God's help it will one day avail me, 

(Signed) "Jehanne de Navakbe.I 

«&c., &c." 

But notwithstanding her brave heart and resolute daring, Jane 
was compelled to submit. She was received with great honour 
and affection by her royal uncle, Francis I., who affected to look 
upon her reluctance as a childish piece of insubordination. The 
duke of Cleves paid assiduous court to the mother of his resolute 
little bride elect ; and Marguerite, by her influence over the duke, 
obtained many concessions for her daughter ;t and, amongst other 
things, that Jane should be committed exclusively to her own care 
until she became old enough to reside with her husband. 

On her bridal day, the princess Jane was arraved in a robe of 
cloth of gold, so studded with pearls and jewels " that it was a 

* Olhagaray,— Hist, de Foix, B^m, et Navarre. 

t Papiers d'Etat du cardmal Granvelle, document xxx., t. 3. 

X Du HaiUan, Hist G^n. de France, augments par Arnoul du Ferron. 
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sight to behold/' The health of the princess never having been 
atroug since the severe attack of illness which caused her royal 
mother such alarnij when the hoar canie for her to proceed to 
chmch for the celebration of the nuptial cereuiony, slie found 
herself so indisposed and afflicted as to be unable to walk under 
the weight of the jewels adorning her robes. The king, ^vho had 
intended to lead the bri Je himself to the altar^ when informed of 
this obstaclej summoned the constable de Moutmorencyj and com- ' 
manded him to take the princess in his arras, and carry her to ^t 
eburch,* This mandate created great consternation and amaze- ^ 
meet amongst the courtiers : it was an indignity offered to the 
august rank of the constable, whose place was to march immediately 
before the sovereign, bearing the sword of state. The approach* 
ing fall of the constable had been predicted by many ; and it is 
more than probable that Montmorency^s esile from court was 
then resolved upon. Margnerite had ceased to plead for him ; 
and if Brantome is to be credited^ she even accelerated his disgrace ; 
while Madame d'Estampes made no secret of her determination 
to procure his banishment. 

The constable left his place in the procession, and silently 
obeyed the mandate of his imperious sovereign. The king^s 
deportment on this occasion, however, convinced Montmorency 
that he had fallen irretrievably in his sovereign's favour, Oa 
returning to his rank in the procession, he exclaimed, so as to be 
heard by all ; '^ C'est fait desormais de ma faveur. Adieu Imj 
dis r'i When Marguerite witnessed the hnuiiliation so publicly 
inflicted upon Montmorency, it is recorded that she exclaimed : 
" See, he who would have ruined me in the favour of the king my 
brother, is now compelled to carry my daughter to cliurch V'X 
The queen could never forgive the constable for his attempt 
to alienate from her the king^s affection ; and the baseness of Ms 
ingratitude hardened her heart, and prevented her from feeling 
compassion for the humiliation imposed upon him. 

Francis refrained from manifesting his resolve relative to Mont- 
morency until the conclusion of Jane's marriage festivities : pro- 
bably before that time his intentions were not finally taken, Th© 
king's previous displeasure had been greatly augmented by the dis- 
appomtment he experienced on the failure of the emperor's promise, 
upon the fullilment of which the constable rashly pledged his 

• The infant of Foil performed the same office by command of Louia 
XH., when the prLuceaa Claude was alliaaced to the tiukt: do Valoia, after- 
wards rraiicis I,, and carried the infant bride in his arms to the altar. 

f Brant ome. Dames Ulustrea, Yie de Marguerite de Valols. { Ibid. 
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word. The intimacy subsisting between Montmorency and queen 
Eleanor, moreover, deeply o£Pended the king, who conceived that 
Montmorency failed in the respect incumbent on a subject by 
assuming to become the queen^s tutor ; it also kindled suspi- 
cions in the mind of Francis, that as Bourbon had betrayed him 
to the emperor, so also it might be the ultimate design of the con- 
stable. The king never trusted his consort : though Eleanor had 
repeatedly given proof of her devotedness to his interests, she was 
carefully kept in ignorance of the political schemes of the French 
cabinet, as her attachment to the emperor occasioned distrust. 
The wilful and unjust prejudices of the king generally met with 
chastisement; in this instance, the queen, whom Francis injured 
and distrusted, has never been accused of betraying the secrets 
of the state to her brother ; while the unprincipled ducliesse d^Es- 
tampes, who possessed his confidence, notoriously lived in league 
with the emperor^s agents. 

Not one of the French cabinet repented now more deeply than 
did Francis himself, that Charles had been suflFered to pass through 
IVance without being compelled to give a promise relative to the 
cession of the duchy of Milan. Montmorency's enthusiasm for 
the emperor, and the fervour of his assurance that Charles, when 
once in his own dominions, would do all that the king required, 
was now remembered to the constable's disadvantage by his royal 
master. Francis recalled, moreover, the queen's tearful pleadings 
when informed by Montmorency of the hostile attitude of the 
council ; and with a distrust kmdled by repeated betrayals and 
reverses, he imagined that the constable, in league with Eleanor 
and at her persuasion, favoured the designs of Charles. The 
admiral and the duchesse d'Estampes exerted their eloquence to 
increase the displeasure of the king, by exaggerating Montmoren- 
cy's influence over the dauphin, and the young prince's undutiful 
deportment ; and they represented, with the utmost acrimony, the 
evil return which the constable had made to the unbounded 
friendship displayed towards him by the queen of Navarre, craftily 
leaving the king to draw his own inferences of the probability of 
his old favourite's fidelity to himself therefrom. If Francis con- 
sulted Marguerite, no extenuation was profPered by her to screen 
Montmorency from the malicious suggestions oi his enemies; 
she felt too profoundly aggrieved to interfere more in his behalf. 

The most brilliant pageants, meanwhile, celebrated the nuptials 
of the princess Jane of Navarre with the duke of Cleves. The 
young bride continued sullen; and could not be induced to 
partake in the gaiety of the fStes given by her uncle, though she 
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was obliged to sanction them by lier presence. ''In the meadow 
of Cliastcllcraucl," relates a contemporary chronicler^* *"' jousts 
and tournays were holden, for which halls^ galleries, triumphant 
arches, and palaces, were constructed of vtrdant boughs, within 
which armed knights were placed to defend them in honour of 
the ladies of theii' heart, whose devices were interlaced in the 
foliage with the arms of the cavaliers^ and other spoil captured 
from the assailants. Close to tliese said edifices, were verdant 
hermitages tenanted by hermits, clad in green or grey velvety and 
other gay colours ; whose office it was to serve as guides to any 
strange knight who might happen to arrive. In another part of 
the meadow were ladies, who personated nymphs and dryads, 
attended by their dwarfs, all ordered according to the mode and 
fashion of bygone days. This joust for novelty and magniQcence 
was the most memorable thing of the kind which had been done 
or heard of in our days. These Inighly encounters came oif in 
the day time; but that tliere miglit not lack amusement at 
night, lists were constructed in which the joustings continued by 
torchlight ; a tiling never before Iveartl of in Trance/^ 

As soon as the festivities terininatcdi the duke of Cleves took 
his leave of the king and his bride, and returned into Germany- 
Jane accompanied her parents to their castle of Pan, a place 
which apparently slie had never before visited. Before the king 
quitted Chatellerault, Montmorency experienced the result of his 
selfish and unprincipled conduct; he was deprived by the king 
of his posts of grand master of the household, and of his political 
offices, with the exception of that of constable, which could not 
be alienated, and was dismissed from court to his castle of Ecouen, 
The constable's total disgrace did not occur until the year 1542, 
as letters exist showing that Francis occasionally corresponded, 
on affairs connected with the state, with his fallen favourite until 
that period. 

The disgrace of the constable de Montmorency excited wonder 
and comment amongst all classes of persons uninitiated in the 
intrigoes of the court ; to them be had seemed at the snminit of 
royal favonrj and to have succeeded to the power of the cardinal 
Duprat, whde possessing personal influence in a more exalted 
degree over his royal master. Foreign potentates propitiated 
Montmorency's favour by the roost flattenng appellations ; and 
by his own peers— such was once the height of the consta- 
ble's influence in the state — he was unanimously addressed as 
K " monseigneur,^' a title in those days almost exclusively reserved 
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for royal rank. The House of Lorraine alone made the excep- 
tion ; the cardinal de Lorraine, and the stalwart Claude, duke de 
Guise, and his valiant son, Francois le Salafrd, maintained the 

Ee-eminence of their descent above the pretensions of the 
ontmorency, giving the constable the simple appellation of 
'' Monsieur le connetable/^ 

In B^am, ecclesiastical afPairs occupied Marguerite's attention 
during the winter of the year 1540. Soon after the arrival of 
the king and queen of Navarre at Pau, the bishop of Oleron died 
suddenly of poison administered, as it was strongly suspected, by 
certain disaffected ecclesiastics of his diocese. The sovereigns of 
Navarre hastened to despatch a messenger named Jehan Doulcet 
to Eome, to solicit that the vacant bishopric of Oleron might be 
bestowed on Gerard Roussel, who is styled in the memorial signed 
by the king of Navarre for this purpose, " a doctor in theology, 
abb^ of Clairac, confessor and almoner in ordinary to the said 
lord and lady, the king and queen of Navarre.'^ This document 
set forth as urgent reasons why pope Paul should comply with 
the solicitation, " that Oleron being a frontier town, it would not 
be politic to appoint a stranger to the see, to whom, moreover, 
the diocesan clergy would be little disposed to render obedience ; 
while, on the contrary, they held Gerard Eoussel in great love 
and esteem, as he was well known to them as a preacher, and 
greatly trusted by the sovereigns."* It is a singular circum- 
stance that Marguerite should have ventured to recommend thus 
urgently to the Holy See for episcopal honours, a personage who 
had been twice tried by command of the Sorbonne for heresy, and 
who each time narrowly escaped with life through her intercession ; 
though perhaps it seems yet more extraordinary that she obtained 
her suit. The bishopric was immediately awarded to Roussel on 
the voluntary demission of cardinal Salviati, who held the benefice 
in reserve, on condition of receiving in lieu a pension of 200 
ducats. 

. During this winter the queen of Navarre encountered annoy- 
ance, and even danger, relative to a suit which she had instituted, 
two years previously, in order to remove the bishop of Condom 
from his see ; and soon after her return into Beam, a plot against 
her life was discovered, projected by the adherents of the bishop. 
Erard de Grossoles, bishop of Condom, was one of the most 
zealous champions of the papacy in the south of France ; and the 

* Memoire et advertissemeut a Jehan Doulcet pour I'affaire de I'^veseh^ 
d'Ol^ron, etc. MS. Bibl. Roy. Published by M. G^nin, "Lettres de la 
Reine de Navarre." 
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vncilkting poliey pursued by the rrencli cabinet, in affairs of 
ri'ligioiJ, roused his passionate reprehension. The bishop of 
CoiKlom, in short, essayed to play in Beam and Gascony the 
same rS/e as the syndic Noel Bdda once aimed at doing in Paris. 
When the emperor Charles Y. propagated tlu'oughont his heredi- 
tary domiuions, and Germany, tliose calumnies so humiliating to 
Franeis L, the bishop of Condom repe^ited the slanderous clmrgea 
from the pulpit of his cathedralj adding personal invectives of 
the most disloynJ nature, relative to the conduct of tbe kingj and 
of the king and queen of Navarre* Marguerite instantly directed 
informations to be laid against the bishop ; and he was tempora- 
rily suspended from his episcopal functions, and summoned to 
I'arisi (o clear himself of the charges. The queen of Navarre 
prayed her brother to compel the bishop to resign liis see, which 
sh(* requested might be bestowed upon her friend^ the cai'dioal 
(lu Bcllay ; " The poorest cardinal, mouseigneur, in youj 
domiiiion5» and one who shows you such loyal devotion, that 
n^gnrdless of (K^rsoiial expense, he never refuses to accept any 
commission emvlided to him/' The council of state, however^ 
was not i\m\ io the hiiuiour for prosecuting a prelate for excess 
of ir.eal ; the bishop of Condom was therefore admonished, and 
dinmisKcd back to his diocese. Encouraged by his partial 
triumiih, the bishop soon resumed his hostile denunciation against 
the king, the bishop of Oleron, and the queen of Navarre, whom 
he licensed of favouring the Sacrament arian heresy. Marguerite, 
tht^reforcj caused fresh representations to be made to lier brother ; 
and demanded with great vehemence the removal of so turbulent 
a prelate from the see of Condom, Francis, in accordance with 
the wish of his sister, appointed commissioners to proceed to the 
south, probably to BordeauXj to investigate the accusations. 
*' Mouseigneur," wrote the queen to her brother,''^ in all that 
concerns the cause of M. de Condom, I pray you to believe, that 
I partake so much of your own disposition, that I do not desire 
to harm those who hu]"t me ; for if I only were injured, I should 
find greater felicity in pardoning such offences than in punislnng 
them. The crime of those who offend against you, however, 
cannot be overlooked by any who call themselves your friends ; 
and I trust, monseigneur, that by sending hither commissioners, 
you will be more readily obeyed and feared than you have been 
in these parts, where you will find great abuses to correct. The 
order which you have established in your court of parlJainent 
here, is so efficacious, that none have cause for complaint except 
♦ P. du Sappl. Praa., Bib. Roy., MS. No, 133. 
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the evil-disposed ; for even, as it is your desire to protect the 
innocent from the malice of their enemies, so, doubtless, mon- 
seigneur, it is your will that the factious, and he who converts 
the Holy Word of God into a cause for disobedience towards 
superiors, and of noisy pulpit oratory, should suffer condign 
chastisement, as is most meet and right. I assure you, mon- 
seigneur, that the prayers of all here are oflFered for your welfare ; 
and there is not one individual amongst us, in the habit of 
reading the Holy Scriptures, who, hearing another speak disres- 
pectfully of you, does not rebuke him, more from a wholesome 
fear of your displeasure, than out of dread of punishment/' The 
king nominated two privy councillors, MM. de Bayf, and De 
Bagie, to inquire into the accusations preferred against the 
bishop of Condom ; and it would appear, that Francis, to tran- 
quillize his sister, promised that whatever might be the decision of 
the conmiissioners, the bishop should be translated to the see 
of Blois, and thence removed from her jurisdiction. 

The friends of Erard de Grossoles, during the interval before 
the arrival of the commissioners, conducted themselves in the 
most turbulent manner, caballing together, and using threats to 
intimidate Marguerite, and to induce her to stay the proceedings. 
A rumour, meanwhile, reached the ears of the king of Navarre, 
that a plot was in agitation to poison Marguerite during the 
celebration of high mass on Christmas Day, by burning deadly 
drugs in the censers, which, during a part of the ceremony, were 
to be wafted round the queen in homage to her sovereign dignity, 
after incense had been offered to the sacred images on the altar. 
This plot appears to have been extensively organized ; and several 
noblemen of high rank, partisans of the bishop of Condom, were 
base enough to abet the attempt. The baron de Lescure, espe- 
cially, was one of Marguerite's most inveterate enemies : his zeal 
for the Church of Eoine was intolerant : and he looked upon the 
queen of Navarre as the open supporter of heresy in the princi- 
pality, which but for her pernicious influence over the king, 
would, ere this, have been extinguished there and throughout the 
realm. In consequence of the secret information imparted to 
him of this atrocious project, the king of Navarre issued a war- 
rant for the arrest of the baron de Lescure, who, however, found 
means to escape in time over the frontier into Spain. The baron's 
conduct was afterwards made the subject of a lengthened investi- 
gation, when it appeared that he was likewise implicated in a 
similar design to poison the Count Palatine.* An arrest of great 
* MS. BibL Roy., F. du Suppl. Fran., No. 130. 
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importance, however, was achieved early in the first month of the 
year 154^ ; but Marguerite in her correspondence carefully 
suppresses the name of the culprit, who appears to have been of 
the liighest rank ; and elsewhere no mention is to be discovered 
relative to tbis mysterious aSiir, 

At this period, when her life was beset with danger. Margue- 
rite was exceedingly indisposed, and expecting her accouchemeni 
in the course of a few months. This event caused the greatest 
joy to the king of Navarre, as the long interval which had elapsed 
since the q^een gave birth to the prince whose premature death 
had been so greatly lamented by botli his parents, seemed to 
render Henry^s desire for a male heir to his principjJities hopeless. 
Marguerite displayed great courage in the alarming situation in 
which she was placed from the malice of the bishop of Condom r 
she refused to retire into France to her brother^ as^ perhaps, 
under the circumstances, it might have been her duty to do, and 
persisted in awaiting the arrrival of the commissioners appointed 
to investigate the conduct of that contumacious prelate. On 
C'biistmas Day, 15 il, instead of going to the cathedral, Margue- 
rite caused high mass to he celebrated in the liail of the palace, 
a service at which, under pretext of indisposition, she assisted, 
reposing on ber bed in a chamber adjoining. About this time, 
Marguerite wrote on tbis painful allair to M. d^Izernay, steward 
of the household to the princess Jeanne, whom she had despatched 
to the court of France on some special mission. She directs him 
to explain her position more exphcitly to the king, according to 
the statements contained in her letter. Marguerite says ; " 1 
must mention for your guidance that I feel no less indebted to 
the king for his project of removing M, dc Condom to Blois, than 
for his intention of sending the commissioners here whom you 
name ; for I bear the bishop no personal enmity ] I oidy desire 
that the king should be revered and obeyed in tliis country as he 
ought, and acknowledged to be a clement prince, other than the 
said bishop has represented. These are matters upon which 
you are aware I am loath to torment the king ; hut since the 
return of the bishop of Condom, the king can have little concep- j 
tion of the dariug boldness displayed by the relatives of this d 
prelate I From w^araings that I have received to hold myself on 
guard against poison, which I hear is very mucli their fashion, I 
have requested the king of Navarre to dismiss from the town all 
the adherents of the said bishop, which he has done gradually, 
after explaining to them the opinion I entertained of them all. 
He has, moreover, given strict commands to prevent any one from 
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penetTating into out colinarj offices liere. It is reported that t!ie 
moiika liave invented a new mode of poisoning their enemies by 
the smoke of incense ; thes w^hichj liowever, I liave no present 
dread of; as since your departure I have been more indisposed 
from sickness than ever. On Christinas Day high mass was 
clianted in onr great saloon here^ and from my bed I heard 
matii^s, and subsequently mass/^* 

The queen also despatched a messenger to lay before her 
brother the depositions taken at the examination of the prisonerg 
arrested on the charge of conspiracy against her h'fe. The bishop 
of Olerouj it was surniisedj had beeii poisoned by the wicked 
malice of the monks of his diocese ; and the confessions of the 
prisoner avowed the existence of a conspiracy on so extensive a 
scale as to fill the mind of Margnerite with dismay, and made her 
eagerly desire the presence of the royal commissioners, "Mon- 
seignenr," wrote she to the king,t " our prisoner, in the hopCj 
perhapSj of saving his life, has promised to perform such difficult 
thingSj that the king of Navarre dares not trnst his protestations 
nor his tears. He argues that as the prisoner has so freely con- 
fessed to the design of poisoning us botb, there must be some- 
thing to conceal of still greater magnitude, I strongly suspect 
that he has been holding secret and traitorous correspondence 
wdiich he fears to own; but when M. dc Bayf arrives, accompanied 
by the bailiff of Orleans and some competent personages chosen 
from your courts of parhament, we shall be able to elicit the 
truth. The prisoner is a man more fitting to deceive, and 
plausible in his discourse, than I have ever before met with/' 
After the arrival of the commissioners, this mysterious prisoner 
was tried for his contemplated crime, and condemned to suffer an 
extreme penalty in expiation. The next communication which 
the queen makes on the subject, is to tender her grateful thanks 
to the king for tlie permission which he had given her to grant 
a free pardon to the prisoner. The noble generosity of Margue- 
rite^s heart and her sympathy for the unfortunate reveals itself in 
every incident of her life. Her ready forgiveness of injuries, and 
the way in which she invariably rendered good for evil cannot be 
too highly extolled. But for the salutary influence which his 
sister exercised over the mind of the king^ the annals of fche reign 
of Francis would have been more deeply stained with blood. 
Hundreds of persons at various periods owed their lives to her 
persevering intercession^ — for to plead for the unfortunate ap* 

* Bibl Roy, F. de B^th., MS. No. 8560. 
t Supp. Pran., Bibl. Roy., MS. No. 180, 
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peared to be tlie recognised and noble privilege of the queen of 
Navarre. The affair of the bishop of Condom continued for some 
time longer to agitate the little court of PaUj wlien the proceedings 
were stayed by the translation of the turbulent prelate to the See 
of Bloisj^ while that of Condom was bestowed on Charles de 
Pis.seleu, brother of the dnchesse d^Estampea, 

The foreign policy of Francis I,, meanwhile suffered severe 
injury from the suspicions inspired by the ostentatious passage 
of Charles Y. tlirough France. Tlie emperor had disavowed his 
promises ; while the apparent cordiality subsisting between the two 
potent monarehs filled Europe with apprehension. The Venetian 
republic and the sultan Soli man IL felt aggrieved at the manner 
in wliich the king had broken treaties concluded at the period 
when bis kingdom was menaced with ruin, to league with his 
ancient adversary^ According to the secret treaty signed in 1536, 
between the king of France and the sultan, Francis had engaged 
to invade the Milanese^ while the Turkish admiral blockaded the 
ports of Naples, and Soliinaii himself led his vast armies to 
subdue the kingdom of Hungary, Barbarossa and the fleet 
sailed accordingly for Italyj aud ravaged the Neapolitan terri- 
tories, slaying and carrying away into captivity more than half of 
the population of the various towns which submitted to the 
Crescent. The news of these calamities compelled the emperor to 
retreat from Provence; wliile Soliman, faitliful to his engage- 
ments, marched into Hungary, gave battle and completely 
defeated the king of the Eomans, near to the town of Esseg. 
T!ie breakhig up of the camp at Avignon, and tlie refusal of the 
French to follow the retreating army of the emperor, was deeply 
resented by the sultan ; wliile the news of the truce conchKled at 
Nice, which was reported to be but the preliminary to the signa- 
ture of a permanent treaty of peace, completed the alienation of 
Soliman from his reluctant ally. The sultan conceived that 
Francis had shamelessly deceived him ; and had acted in defiance 
of international law by concluding a truce irrespective of the 
iiiterests of his allies, thus leaving the Turks to sustain the 
weights of a war ostensibly undertaken by tliem at the solicitation 
and in defence of the king. 

Perceiving how completely he had been duped by the 
emperor^s artifices, and sensible of the policy of propitiating two 
such powerful alhes as the Venetian republic — ^which had con- 
cluded a separate treaty of peace with the Turks — and the sultan 
Soliman, before the commencement of a fourth contest with the 

♦ In 1542. 
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Emperor, Francis secretly despatched a gentleman of his chamber, 
named Antonio Ein^one, and one Cesar, a scion of the illustrious 
Genoese House of Fregosa, the members of which ranked 
amongst the most devoted adherents of the Valois in Italy. As 
Ein^one was a corpulent person, and unable to travel on horse- 
back with requisite celerity, the ambassadors were commanded to 
take boat on the river Po as far as Venice. The nature of the 
instructions delivered to EiuQone and Fregosa set forth that the 
ambassadors were '^ perfectly to reassure the most Serene Eepub- 
lic and the sultan as to the purpose of the conventions concluded 
between Charles Quint and Francis I., which consisted simply 
and purely of a truce signed with the fullest intent of hereafter 
renewing hostilities.'^ The king, moreover, congratulated 
the republic on the peace it had recently concluded with the 
Porte. 

The departure of the ambassadors became immediately known 
to the emperor, so faithfully did he contrive, through his agents, 
to procure information of the proceedings of his rival. To 
obtain possession of the despatches of these ambassadors, whose 
instructions might furnish him with the plan of the future cam- 
paign, became the paramount desire of Charles. The emperor 
possessed not an officer more devoted to his interests and ready 
to perform his bidding for evil or for good, than the marquis del 
Guasto, governor of the Milanese. A plan was, therefore, 
concerted to assassinate the unfortunate French ambassadors on 
their journey down the P6, and to seize their despatches. Guil- 
laume du Bellay, one of the bravest warriors and most skilful 
diplomatists of France, had succeeded the mar^chal d'Annebaut 
in the government of the conquered principality of Piedmont. 
His vigilance detected the scheme in contemplation for the mur- 
der of the ambassadors; and in great haste he sent to arrest their 
progress at Eivoli, where he joined them, attended by a powerful 
escort. Unfortunately, the ambassadors refused to credit Du 
Bellay's positive assertion that their lives were menaced ; and 
they therefore declined to undertake the more fatiguing and 
difficult journey by land to Venice. Nevertheless, they prudent- 
ly committed their secret despatches to the care of Du Bellay, 
who undertook to forward them safely. Fregosa and Ein^one, 
therefore, embarked with their suite in two boats, giving orders to 
their rowers to proceed down the river with all possible dispatch. 
During the first night the ambassadors pursiied their route 
without molestation, and had nearly reached Casal, when they 
were, attacked by two boats filled with armed soldiers from the 
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gairson of Pavia* The boat coDtaining the unfortunate 
ambassadors was surrounded ; a sharp contest ensnedj in the 
heat of which Fregosa and Rin9one fell mortally wounded, and 
were hurled overboard into the river, after search had been made 
for the despatches it was supposed they carried concealed about 
them.* 

It had been undoubtedly by the express commands of the 
emperor that the ambassadors^ whose missions might prove so 
adverse to his policy^ were intercepted, and a bold attempt made 
to seize their papers j but we possess no such exact proofs that 
their abominable assassination was likewise decreed by Charles, 
notwithstanding the accusations of DuEellay* It is rather to be 
supposed that the emperor, in issuing directions to the marquis 
del Guasto, was silent on the means of accomphshing the 
contemplated theft, and that the ambassadors were accidentally 
slain in the fray ; as in those days human life, especially in Italy, 
was regarded as a thing very subordinate to the policy of princes. 

The boat containing the suite of the ambassadors, meantime, 
made for the opposite shore of the river at the commencement of 
the attack, and during the heat of the combat the persons on 
board effected a safe landing and repaired to Turin to lay their 
statements of the outrage before the king's lieutenant. The men 
who had rowed the boats of the assailants, together with all the 
attendants on board the French barges who survived the attack, 
were seized by order of the marquis del Guasto and incarcerated 
in dungeons of the citadel of Pavia, in order to suppress evidence 
of the crime. Dii Eellay, however, promptly collected proof 
which showed that at any rate if the emperor were guiltless of 
the murder committed, the marquis de! Guasto was directly 
cognizant of tlie deed. He, therefore, denounced the marquis to 
the emperor, and afterwards before the Diet of Eatisbon. Del 
Guasto at first flatly denied the charge; when the overwhehning 
evidence tendered by the king's lieutenant rendered it impossible 
for the marquis to persist in this denial, he palbated the deed by 
affirming " that Fregosa and Ein^one were deserters, rebels, and 
traitor subjects of the emperor, and as such merited punish- 
ment/' He also affirmed that the death of the an^bassadors was 
accidental; and arose from a fray which could not be anticipated 
between the soldiers and crew of the boat. It w^as not attempted 
to deny the fact, that the seizure of the despatches committed by 
the king to his ambassadors was the cause of the outrage.! 

♦ M^ra. de DuBellay. Brantdme, Capitaiaes KluBtres, Vie dumarqub 
del Guasto. f Mem, de Du Belky, 
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The wise precaution taken by Guillanme da Bellay to secure 
tlie de^^patches intrusted to Fregosa and Rin^oue foiled tLe 
scliemtis of Cliarlea. With a dislionestj worthy only of the 
emperor and his minister?, a set of supposititious papers were, 
however, framed and distributed throughout Europe, purporting 
to be the genuine despatches of the murdered ambassadors. It 
was asserted that the packet had been found by some fishermeit 
on the Vo, together with a key to the cypher in which the 
instructions were written, Francis^ in these papers^ was accused 
of the wildest schemes ; apian was there pretended to be revealed 
in which the king of France proposed a league with the State of 
Venice to conquer and partition the Imperial dominions in 
Italy ; while he was made to offer the possession of Ger- 
many to Soliman 11*^ a conquest to be achieved by the united 
strength of the French and Slahometan empires.* It was iu 
allusion to these fabrications, unwprthy of tlie emperor Charles, 
that Marguerite wrote thus to her brother : " Monseigneur, 
Mons, Bayardf has forwarded to me an account of the letter 
written by the emperor to the pope, which contains another of his 
accustoaied falsehoods (acoustumee memonge). In this, 
however, I rest content^ for even a child might discern the truth. 
Were I as good an orator as I feel loyal, and assailed in this 
matter, there is not a single article the emperor has asserted that 
I could not refute with a minute accuracy, of wliich such slan- 
derous assertions are not worthy/' J 



CHAPTEE X. 

The character and acta of the new ministers chosen by Fraueia — Their plan 
for the campaip^ — Illness of queen Marguerite — Sherejomsthe court 
at St. Germain — Disgrace of the clianceUor Pojat— The qneen t>f 
Navarre joins his enemies — ^Poyet's sentence — His death — Militaiy 
preparations in France — Dissensions of the conrt and the capital — Com- 
mencenient of the campaign — Conqnest of Luxembourg — The kiug 
visits Nerac — His reception hy the king of Navarre — ^Marguerite accom- 
ptraies her brother to Bordeamt — Revolt of La Roehelle — Margnerite 
makes intercession for the rebels — The king repairs to La EochellQ — His 
clemency— Qneen Marguerite writea to congratulate her brother^ — She 
causes the king's harangue to be printed and distributed tliroiiffhout 
France and Spain — The present which she sent to the king, with a 
poetiical epistle— Answer returned to the queen by Francis — Qneen 

♦ Mem. de Dn Bellay. 

+ Gilbert Bayard, one of the king's principal secretariea of state, 
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Marguerite fepatcbea a geatleman to the court of France to inqnire 
after the Leallh of the dauphin — Marot's psalmody — Illness and melau- 
clioly of the king — The king renews liia negotiation with the Porte — 
Succesafnl mission of the capitaiue Paulin to Constantinople — ^Fcars 
excited hy the alJiance of Francis mth the SuJtan^Manifestoes issued 
by king Francis — Tlie emperor prepares for the campaign**-Hi3 reconcilia- 
tion with Henry VUl. — Their treaty — Excitement of Europe — 
CoDamencement of the war — Advance of tbe Emperor into the Duchy of 
Cleves — ^Submission of the dnke de Cleves — His inten-'iew with the 
emperor— Speech made by Charles V. on this occasion— Treaty concluded 
between the duke of Clevea and the emperor — Demand made by the 
duke that his consort tUe princess Jane of Navarre may be sent to him — 
King Francis declines to permit the departure of bis niece— Queen 
Marguerite's IcLtcr on the subject to her brother-— Third protest made by 
the princess against her compulsory nuptials — Dissolution of her marriage 
-—Siege of Landrecy— Retreat of tne emperor— The Turkish fleet anchors 
in the arbour of ^farseiUes — Bombardment of the citadel of Nice^ — ^The 
departure of the Turkish admiral — liavages committed by his armament 
on the coasts of Italy — Dchcate health of queen Marguerite — She is 
unable to remove from Mont de Mars an to Fontainehleau — Impatience 
manifested by the king^ — Dis correspondence with Marmerite — He sends 
her a crucifix and an epistle in verse — The queen's rep^ — Accouchement; 
of the danphiness — Precarious health of her infant son — Baptism of the 
joung prince— ^The poet Pierre de Ronsard. 

The administration of the kingdom after the disgrace of Mont- 
morency was committed to the cardinal de Tounion and the 
marshal d'Aiinebautj the latter having been recalled from his 
command in Piedmont to assume office in the state. The new 
ministers were men of undoubted merits but deficient in capacity 
for the conduct of the war about to break forth. The cardinal 
de Tournon carried the prejudices of the zealous churchman into 
political atFairs ; his first tli ought was for the aggrandizement of 
the papacy, while the glory and welfare of his royal master ever 
remained subordinate to this his dominant purpose. In an age 
when schismj infidelity, and the faith of Home were each con- 
tending for mastery^ it required a larger intellect and a wider 
liberality of spirit than the cardinal possessed^ to reconcile the 
conflicting claims of the subjects and allies of France. The 
marshal d^Anncbaut had on many occasions bravely served his 
country ; he first signalized himself under the immediate auspices 
of Francis at the battle of Marigriano — that glorious fight which 
the king still exultingly regarded as the most triumphant event 
of his reign. 

The new ministers were scarcely installed in office before the 
menaced disgrace of another high dignitary of state again created 
uneasiness thronghont tlie country. The chancellor Poyet, the 
advocate to whose eloquence the calamities of France migkl 
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perhaps, be traced, as it gained for the duchess d^Angoul^me her 
famous suit against the constable de Bourbon, was evidently 
daily falling in disfavour with his royal master. The enmity of 
the admiral de Brion and of the duchesse d'Estampes was impla- 
cable ; they first rendered the chancellor odious in the kiiig^s 
sight, by constantly recurring to the oppressive and illegal 
measures he had adopted to procure the condemnation of the 
admiral ; they next successfully inspired Francis with contempt 
for Poyet by ridiculing the adulations and the cringing flatteries 
by which he sought to win back their favour. The fall of the 
chancellor, though resolved upon, was yet delayed : Francis, who 
had acted with passionate impulse in disgracing Montmorency, 
felt that at this critical juncture of affairs, the advent of the new 
ministry would be ushered in with almost insurmountable 
obstacles, if all his old servants were removed from their posts. 

The plan of the campaign, meantime, was formed upon a 
different and more extensive scale. The new ministers resolved 
to inaugurate their administration by the adoption of a policy 
totally distinct from that wisely pursued by the constable de 
Montmorency, Instead of proceeding with the war in Piedmont, 
where conquest after conquest had crowned the efforts of the 
French generals, it was resolved to make a simultaneous attack 
upon Eoussillon, Flanders, and the duchy of Luxembourg. To 
carry the war on the frontiers of Spain, and thus to attack the 
emperor in the very haven of his security and wealth, was a grand 
and ambitious scheme. The policy of Charles V,, contrary to that 
of his grandfather, Ferdinand the Catholic, elevated the nobles 
of CastUle at the expense of the middle orders. The revolt of 
the communeros had been repressed with unpitying severity at 
the commencement of Charleses reign ; and so intimidated and 
dazzled were the various corporate bodies by the fortune, the 
glory, and the affability of their sovereign, that no subsequent 
risings of the cities of Spain disturbed the meditations of the 
emperor in his convent palace at Toledo. Yet the taxes were 
burdensome ; and the gratuitous levies imposed from time to time 
on various districts excited secret discontent ; while the rigour of 
the executive government in carrying into effect the arbitrary 
enactments of the privy council was inexorable. When tlie 
banner of the fleur-de-lis should be unfurled on the Spanish side 
of the Pyrenees, was it not probable, therefore, that the chiefs of 
the Santa-Junta would fly to arms to assert their municipal 
liberties and their ancient /wero^ ; and, assembling their scattered 
adherents^ kindle civil war again in the centre of orthodox and 
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Ctttliolic Spmn P Such was tlie tliouglit of the French. A bold 
stroke was metlitated by the privy coiiDcil; but it was one, 
n*?vertheless, worth the venture. 

Tlirco large armies were^ therefore, raised to commence the 
cnjn|mign. The first — consisting of 45,000 men, nnder the 
cumnuind of the dan]>hinj associated with the marshal d^Annebaut 
iind Moi\tpeznt — -was to march into Rousillon, and besiege 
iVrpignniK The second — commanded by the dnke of Orleans, 
hnvnig Clande dnke de Guise, and Prangois de Lorraine^ his 
viilliant son, us lieutenants— i^as to invade Luxembourg ; while 
the army of riedmoiit, destined to act hi strict subordination to 
the other great corps de hataiUe^ and to advance upon the 
Milanese or not as the success of the French arms indicated^ was 
conlided to the brave Guillaume du Bt4!aj. 

In the summer of this year, 1542, Marguerite gave birth 
prematurely at Pau to twins, an event which occasioned the 
queen and her Imsband severe affliction. This untoward accident 
completely dissipated Henry's hope of male offspring; and 
therefore rendered him doubly averse to the alliance wliich his 
only child had been compelled to contract wnth the duke of 
Cleves. The extreme anxiety displayed by Marguerite for her 
brother's affairs probably injured her health, which was never 
robust ; and her activity in travelling from place to place throngh- 
out the principality, and the excitement of reviewing the 
garrisons of the fortresi^es she visitedj proved liigidy injurious to 
t!ie queen in her delicate condition. As soon as she was able to 
fravelj t!ie queen quitted PaUj and visited the court, which was 
then resident at St. Germain-en-Laye. 

During Marguerite's brief sojourn at St, Germain, the fall of 
the chancellor was resolved upon. It was determined to transfer 
the great seal to Montholon, who for some little time had dis- 
charged the functions of attorney-general, with the most brilliant 
success. The hate of Madame d'Estampes against Poyet was, if 
possible, still more vindictive; and the failing bealth of the 
admiral de Brion, wdio was now confined to his chamber, in daily 
expectation of a release from liis sutferings, enlisted the sympathy 
of all, and redoubled popular indignation at the chancellor's past 
subserviency to the passions of his royrd master. It was the hand 
of the queen of Navarre, however, that removed the last prop 
upon which the tottering edifice of Poyet's fovour rested. 

The duchess d'Estampes had been in the habit of treating the 
chancellor with insolent arrogance, derogatory to the dignity of 
his office, Poyet, who was weU aware that Madame d'Estampes 
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possessed the power she coustantly threatened to exercise to his 
disadvantage, submissively endured her slights; and subjected 
himself to the ridicule of the court by his ignoble compliance 
with the caprice of the imperious favourite. It so happened that 
a partisan of Madame d^Estampes, named La Renaudie, being inr 
voived in a suit against Du Tillet, keeper of the registers of the 
parliament of Paris, which he was in danger of losing, applied to 
the duchess to procure for him letters patent under the great 
seal, transferring his cause from the jurisdiction of the parliament 
to that of the council of state. The duchess d'Estampes obtained 
the assent of the king ; she therefore caused the requisite docu- 
ments to be drawn, and sent them to Poyet, desiring him to sign 
them and affix the great seal. The chancellor, either shocked at 
the flagrant injustice of the procedure, or irritated at the little 
consideration displayed towards him, refused to comply with this 
peremptory request, unless certain modifications and omissions 
were made in the tenour of the document, which he took up a 
pen and indicated. La £enaudie reported to his patroness the 
refusal of the chancellor to seal the document, which the duchess 
took possession of again to lay before the king. Notwithstanding 
the insidious observations of the duchess on the insolence of the 
chancellor in presuming to make erasures in a document which 
had received the royal assent, Francis contented himself with 
reiterating the command he had before given, that the letters of 
evocation should immediately pass the great seal. The following 
day, therefore, Madame d'Estampes despatched La Renaudie to 
the chancellor, the bearer of a still more arrogant message, con- 
veying the precise command of the king that the original 
document presented should be accepted without modification. 
It so happened that the queen of Navarre was sitting with Poyet 
when La Benaudie obtained his audience to deliver this message. 
Marguerite had personally visited the chancellor to witness his 
signature of letters patent which she had procured from the king 
for the pardon of one of her retainers who had been capitally 
convicted for the forcible abduction of a rich heiress. Stung by 
the affront he had received in the presence of the king's sister, 
the chancellor took the parchment from the hands of La Benaudie, 
and unfolding it before Marguerite, read aloud some of its 
clauses, adding : " You perceive, madame, the evil eff^ect of the 
influence which is exercised by ladies at court. Not content 
with wielding a legitimate empire, they presume to violate the 
laws, and to dictate to magistrates, who are competent and skilful 
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in the discharge of the duties of their office/^* Unfortunately 
for the cbaucellor. Marguerite understood his reinai'lt as heing 
persouallj addressed to herself^ as she had heen just insisting on 
the issue of a pardon to Ler retainer. She, therefore, retired in 
great displeasure^ and reported Poyet^s speech to her royal bro- 
ther^ complaining greatly of his insolence in daring to address 
her with such freedom. Madame d^Estampes and the consort of 
the admiral seconded Tilth all their influence Marguerite^s repre* 
sentations ; and aggravated the king^s anger by the subtle ex- 
pression of indignant surprise that the queen of Navarre should 
have been treated with so little respect. The king wtis on the 
eve of departing for Argilly ; yet the warrant for the arrest of the 
chancellor on a charge of malvei^ation in his office was made out, 
and received the royal signature. Poyet^s arrest took place at 
Argilly^ August 2nd, 1542, whither he had ^accompanied the 
kiugj uoauspicious of the disgrace which awaited him. He was 
transferred to the Bastille; and articles of impeachment were 
presented to the parliament of Pai-is, and accepted by that august 
body, Poyet^s trial was most cruelly postponed at various 
intervals without regard to his age and inlhmities. His public 
icareer> on investigation, revealed instances of shameless corrup- 
tion ; while hia servile deportment during the progress of the 
trial excited contempt. His sentence, wliich was only pro- 
nounced in 1545, condemned him to five years^ imprisonraeutj 
and to the payment of a fine of one hundred thousand livres, 
Poyet discharged the fine, and was thereupon dismissed from 
prison by the grace of the king. He survived his ruin and dis- 
I grace about four years ; and died in abject poverty , in an upper 
apartment of his once splendid mansion, the Hotel de Nernours.f 
Francis heard of the emperor's disastrous retreat from Algiersj 
just as his o^vii military preparations were complete. Armies in 
a finer state of diseiphne, or commanded by more valiant gene- 
rals, never assembled on the soil of France. Ample funds, also, 
to support the campaign, filled the royal exchequer; for Francis, 
grown provident by past adversity, himself organized the conduct 
of the war; and by hia direction, ere a single military operation 
commenced, the towns brought their contributions of money to 
the treasury, according as the rate of taxation had been fixed by 
the king in council. The utility and success of these pohtic 
measures were, however, thwarted as usual by the dissension of 

• Bayle, Dictiotmaire Historique. Le Laboareur. Vie da chancclier 
Poyet, Additiona am M^moires ae Castelnaa. f Ibid. 
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parties. Tlie spirit of disuiLioo which pervaded all ranks of 
society was the bane of the reign of Fraucia 1. The contests of 
the parliament with the crown, and of the SorbonDe with the 
adiierents of reform, and the consequent insubordination of both 
these bodies, and the fierceness with which they assailed the royal 
prerogative, diminished the reverence paid by the people for the 
sovereigu, and aiforded a precedent only too fatally imitated in 
after times. Scarcely liad the perils to which tlie monarchy was 
exposed prodaced a temporary suspension of the theological 
feuds always agitating the capital, when private quarrels broke 
forth amongst the courtiersj raging w ith acrimonious bitterness in 
proportion as the interests they involved were limited and 
personal. The factions of Madame d'Estampes and of the 
Duchess de Yalentinois paralysed the court ; such was the uugo- 
verned hate subsisting between these two abandoned women, 
that neither patriotism nor their allegiance to the crown offered 
obstacle to the gratification of their animosity. Madame de 
Valeutinois, however^ was never guilty of acts of treason and 
ingratitude like the duchesse d'Estampes, whose passions origin- 
ated and resolved themselves into most absolute selfishness. The 
dauphin lived on bad terras with his father, with his consort, with 
his brother the duke of Orleans, and with Madame d^Estampes, 
because all these persona were favoured by the king, wdiOj with 
a jealousy greatly to be reprehended^ looked coldly on the heir- 
appareot of his throne. The cabals of Montmorency and the 
admiral Cliabot c3e Ikion had for years convulsed the court ; and a 
bitter rivalry existed between the members of tlie Houses of Lor- 
raine, Guise, and Chatillon^ — nobles all of them potent inthe science 
of war and in the arts of the cabinet. In the early feuds of these 
princes, there unconsciously lurked the spirit of antagonism in 
religious points, afterwards developed with such animosity in 
succeedhig reigns, when, as champions of reform and of the 
ancient ritual, the name of the head of the House of Guise and 
of that of Chatillon became the watchword of theii respective 
parties. 

To complete the recital of the cabals which agitated this 
reign, the cardinal de Tournon was opposed with unrelenting 
animosity by the cardinal de Lorraine, a former favourite at 
court, but whose avidity had caused him to forfeit the esteem of 
his royal master ; while the marshal d^Annebaud soon incurred 
the displeasiu"e of Madame d'Estampes. The statesmen, however, 
whom Francis had disgraced were, unhappily for the tranquillity 
] the court, men whose pre-eminent abilities placed them far 
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above competition from the rivals who succeeded to their place 
and power. The cardinal de To urn on had neither talent nor 
energy to render their ceaseless intrigues harmless to the state; 
nor yet had he the power to repress authoritatively their discon- 
tent. Such was the unhappy eondition of the court of France 
on the breaking out of the fourth content between Francis L 
and the emperor. 

The point of attack, meanwliile, selected for the army of 
Roussillon, under the nominal command of the daophiu, was 
vehemently debated in the counciL Marguerite repeatedly urged 
her brother first to undertake the conquest of the kingdom of 
Navarre^ which the king her husband offered to garrison and 
maintain, while the army, pursuing its victorious march, planted 
the white banner of France on tiie towers of the Alcazar of Madrid. 
The queen, whose vigilant guard on the frontiers of Beam, had 
more than once disconcerted the emperor's projects^ represented 
to the king the facihty with which the fortress of Fucnterrabia 
might fall before his arms ; and the rapid advance upon Pamplona, 
that his troops could afterwards easily achieve, probably in the 
midst of a rising of the whole population of Wavarre, in favour 
of their ancient and popular princes. Marguerite's counsels were 
rejected by the cabinet, chiefly owing to the entreaties of 
"lontpezatj who advised that the army in which he bore a joint 
command with d^Annebaut, should advance and invest the town of 
Perpigan ; a step which was eventually decided upon. 

On All Saints^ day, 1542, the king proceeded to Nerac to visit 
queen Marguerite, lie was magnificently entertained by the 
king of Navarre, and regaled with banquets, comedies^ and joust- 
ings. Marguerite afterw^ards accompanied her brother to 
Bordeaux, wiiere they made some sojourn * 

During the residence of Francis at Bordeaux, intelligence 
reached Inm of the revolt of ihe town of La Rochellej and of the 
mutinous refusal of its inhabitants to ]>ay the war- tax levied on 
them. The hold Eochellois, like the inhabitants of Ghent, mal- 
treated the royal commissioners, and closed tlie gates of their 
town against a detachraent of troops summoned to preserve order 
in the city by the Sicur de Buric. Tlie impost which occasioned 
the revolt was a levy of ^4 hvres on the bushel of salt, which 
the liocheilois resisted with pertinacious determination. The 
gabeUe, or duty on saltj was a tax peculiarly obnoxious to the 
inhabitants of the western districts of France; it was an impost 
subject to the arbitrary will of the sovereigns, and on many 
♦ Favyn, Ilist. dc Kavarrc. liv. 13. 
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0€casionSj this liberty had been grossly abused, as any extraordi- 
nary expenditure at court was too frequently defrayed by an 
arbitrary increase of the gubelle. The marriage festivities of the 
princess Jane of Navarre with the Dake of Cleves were followed 
by a general rise of these duties ^ so that her nuptials were often 
alluded to under the soubriquet of hs noces saites,^ The dis- 
content of the people of La EocheUe, however, broke out into 
seditious resistance of the impost^ when, on occasion of the war, 
it was again augmented ; and the count de Jarnac, governor of 
the towuj in attempting to enforce ordeij narrowly escaped with 
his life. 

Francis was extremely incensed when be heard of these violent 
proceedings, and departed from Bordeaux to pmiish the revolt in 
person. Before the kirig^s departure, Marguerite earnestly 
implored mercy for the rebellious Kocliellois, wlio, already inti- 
midated by the report of their sovereign's displeasure, awaited his 
arrival in much apprehension, The king^s fame was very 
precious in Marguerite's eyes ; and she earnestly desired that his 
clement forgiveness of the revolt of La Rochelle might present a 
triumphant contrast to the severity of the emperor's conduct 
towards his subjects of Ghent. Besides, misfortune, whether the 
result of calamity or of crime, never appealed in vain to the com- 
passionate heart of the queen of Navarre* Her life presents one 
long series of intercessions for the oppressed and miserable. 
Marguerite's cares seldom had self for their object; and her 
power over the king, which to t!ie last day of his existence 
remained paramount, was successfully exerted for others, rather 
than to promote her own pecuniary profit and aggrandizement. 

The king entered La Rochelle attended by a powerful body of 
troops, and accomjianied by the bishop of Tulle and a numerous 
train. Silence and desolation reigned tfiroughout the populous 
and affluent city. The prisons were filled with insurgents ; 
troops paraded the streets ; the public places were deserted, with 
the exception of the cliurches, which sheltered crowds of 
affrighted suppliants wliose fathers and husbands awaited the 
punishment of tlieir attempted revolt* On the first day of the 
year 1513, Francis admitted to his presence a de])utation of the 
Rocheilois, who appeared in most humble guise, bareheaded, to 
implore the clemency of tlieir o (fended sovereign, anti to confess 
the magnitude of their oifence. In a speech of some length, the 
king forcibly represented to his repenta^nt subjects the crime of 
• Mezeray, Abr^g» Chroa. 
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which they had been guilty i then, contrary to the expectations of 
all, he assured the Rochellois of his pardoUj with complete remis- 
sion of the penalties, pubhc as well as individual, which they had 
incurred. The air rang with acclamations and vivas when 
Francis concluded ; the people, in the wildness of their joy at 
deliverance from terrible chastisements, threw themselves at the 
king*3 feet, and im]dored blessings from Heaven on his head. 
Tbe king afterwards dined in pubGc, served at table by the chief 
inliabitants of La Erochellej he dismissed his guardsj and 
remained for some days the guest of the town. The noble 
magnanimity displayed by Francis secured the devoted adherence 
of the inhabitants of La Jloclielle. Even the nominal fine of 
200,000 francs imposed upon the citizens was given by the king 
to the chancellor Montholon, who, imitating the example set him 
by his royal master, returned it to the authorities of La Eocheile 
to be employed in building a hospital.* 

Marguerite exultingly applauded the conduct of her brother. 
Tlie bishop of Tulle wrote to her an account of tlie audience 
which ushered in the Xew^ Year, and of tlie rapturous gratitude 
for their pardon di,spiayed by the Roche! kiis. The bishop also 
enclosed a copy of the king's s[)eech, whicli Marguerite imme- 
diately ordered to be printed and distributed throughont the 
territories of the king of Navarre. She also, in her zeal, caused 
many copies to be privately transmitted for circiLdation in Spain. 
'* Mon seigneur/' wrote the queen, *^the bishop of Tidle has 
written to me an account of the piteous supplication made to 
yon by your unhappy subjects of La Eocheile, with your Clmstian 
and most merciful response ; in reading which, methought I 
heard and saw^ you thus exercise your accustomGd goodness and 
gentleness. I have cansed so many copies of this your answer to 
be circulated here, in Spain, and elsewhere, that your humanity 
can henceforth be no more concealed from men than it is from 
Him whom I implore, monseignenr, to lengthen your life a 
century, if only for the honoar and welfare of your realm /'t 
The queen also sent her brother an epistle in verse, and nn ivory 
figure of David, as a New Year*s gift, Marguerite and her 
brother appear to have frequently mterchnnged presents of this 
description. The bfe of the saint whom the image represented 
always oH'ered some parallel passage with the present circum- 
stances of the receiver. Thus Marguerite sent the image of 

* M^m, de Da Bellay. Skid an. 

t F. du SuppL Fran., MS. I^o, 89., Bibl Roy. 
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David, a type of gentleness and kingly clemency, to her brother. 
In her epistle she alluded thus to the Eochellois : 

" Demandez en h ceuk de la Rochelle, 
Desquels le pied estait ja sus rechelle, 
Ceulx des marais, anssy cealx de Bretagne, 
Y'a il nul qui de ce Roy se plaigne P 
Non, mais chacun k mon dire s'accorde 
Et le louant de sa misericorde, 
Sa grant douceur partout preschent et orient.*'* 

The king, in return, despatched his secretary, Frott^, to his 
sister, with an answer to her epistle, also in verse, and a present 
of an image of St, Catherine. Francis thus addressed the queen, 
and alluded to the image : — 

** Je vous envoye, 6 Sceur, une autre estreine 
Qui servira d'exemple a vostre peine, 
L'lionneste Vierge m'a pri^ de vous dire, 
Qu'elle aydera par sa force r6duire 
Vos ennemys, comme elle a fait les siens 
Jeunes de Foy, et par malice anciens/'f 

During her sojourn at Bordeaux, Marguerite despatched a 
gentleman of her chamber, named ViUemadon, to Fontainebleau, 
to inquire after the health of the dauphin, who was recovering 
from a severe illness. It was about this period that the trans- 
lation of the Psalms of David, and their versification in rhyme, 
by Clement Marot, was most popular at the court of France. 
Though Clement Marot was a Lutheran, and living a proscribed 
refugee in Beam, his work was received. with rapturous applause ; 
and his poetic rendering of the Psalms of David delighted even 
the staunchest supporters of papacy. Marot's psalmody soon 
superseded all other songs throughout the country : the ballads 
and profane ditties, unhappily then so prevalent in France, were 
for the time abandoned, and the words of the psalms were set to 
the music of the songs in lieu. Thus, Diane de Poitiers sang 
the psalm commencing with the words " Dufond de ma pensee,* 
set to the popular dance tune, "Le Branle de Poitou/' and 
Catherine de Medici, in allusion to her husband's infidelities, 
profanely appropriated the sixth psalm, arranged to the air, 
"Des Bouffbns,'' '' Ne veuillez pas 6 Sire, etc." Despite the 
clamours of the Sorbonne and the clergy, for long these psalms 
maintained their popularity ; and the greatest lord of the court^ 

* Marguerites de la Marguerite des Princesses, 6pitre ii. p. 51. 
f Ibid, ^pitre, p. 54. 
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to the meanest peasant^ pursued his daily avocations humming 
one or other of these foi bidden melodies, each selecting the psalm 
which appeared most soitable to his individual circumstances. 
The king himself^, doubtless at the solicitation of queen Margue- 
rite, condescended to accept the dedication of Marot's work, and 
avowed himself one of the warmest upholders of the practice of 
singing tlie praise of God in tlie vernacular tongue. This vacil- 
lation of opinion on the part of tlie king did more harm than 
beoeflt to the cause of religion and order. It promoted animo- 
sity ; as Francis, by never condemning one form of faith, without 
tendering speedily some proportionate overture to the opposing 
creed, never permitted controversy to be lulled ; while neither 
of the parties believed in the religions sincerity of the king. This 
evil may be ascribed to the influence exercised by the queen of 
Wavarre over her brother. The excitement so successfully 
kindled by the theologians of Paris against heresy, especially 
amongst the lower orders ^persons, with few exceptionSj so 
ignorant as not to recognise the prayers of their breviary when 
recited out of church— prevented the king from seeking diligently 
to reform the abuses of the Gallican Church. The reign of 
Francis resounded always with tumult and warfare; he had no 
leisure to devote to theological studies — the half of his life was 
absorbed in organizing his vast campaigns ; the latter half in 
repairing the disasters of defeat. It is impossible to speculate 
on the extent of reform which might have been accomplislied in 
the French cliurches, had the reign of Francis I. been a peaceful 
one. If the energy, the talent, and the wealth which the king pos- 
sessed, had been expended on his home administration, the 
factions that convulsed France mnst have fallen beneath the 
vigorous exercise of his royal authority ; as circumstances were, 
Francis often beholding the state on the eve of baokruptcy, 
wliile potent armies were gathering on his frontiers ready to 
invade the kingdom, felt that all Ms subjects must be conciliated, 
when every individual malcontent, or every tax refused, might 
occasion serious disasters, 

Marot presented an abridgment of his psalmody to the 
emperor^ who graciously received the poet, and acknowledged 
the gift by a donation of two hundred doubloons. He also 
requested Marot to translate into French verse the psalm, 
" Confitemini Domino f' as the emperor declared that of all the 
Psalms of Da\id it was his favourite,^ At the court of France, 
all who possessed musical genius, meantime, employed them- 
* YillemadoB, Lettre h, Catherine dc Medici, Bayle. 
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fielves in composing airs for Marot^s psalms. The daupbin was 
the author of a tune which was highly lauded ; it was set to the 
words : " Bienkenreux est qtmonqiie/' which psaliDj we are told, 
the yonng prince himself suog with unction. 

The messenger sent by the queen of Navarre found Henry 
convalescent at l^ntainebleau, and taking daily recreation with 
his consort Catherine and the duchesse de Yalentinoisj in licaring 
these psalms recited, and in setting them to music. Diane de 
Poitiers, perceiving that devotion was tlie dominant mood of her 
royal admirer^ feigned great earnestness on religious matters* 
She procured a Bible in the French language, w hich she carried 
at her girdle; and slie read her Hours, as translated by the 
bishop of Senlis, the pubHcation of which had so incensed the 
Sorbonne against Marguerite. In short, to the utter consterna- 
tion of the zealous cardinal de Touroon, the court appeared about 
to become Lutheran. Villemadon, whom Marguerite had deputed 
to visit her nephew^ himself records in his letter to Catherine de 
Medici, the enthusiasm then again pervading the French coort 

■ for the reformed doctrines. He says : " The queen my mistress, 
being then with king Erancis, otfering intercessions for the 
seditions inhabitants of La Rochellej sent me about this time to 
you, madame, to inquire after the health of tlie dauphin, who had 
been sulfering from grievous malady. To rny great surprise and 
content, I found the princess health mucli amended, so that, the 
fever having diminished, he was enabled to join with his choris- 
ters in singing Marot^s psalms, accompanied by flutes, viols, and 
spinettes. As soon as monseigneur perceived me, he beckoned 
me with his hand to approach; and, being aware of my passionate 
delight in music^ and that I was a performer myself upon the 
guitar, he commanded that the psalm and the music to it, which 
he had himself composed, should be given me to carry home to 
my mistress, I did not fail, also, madame, to procure a copy of 

^the psalm which you yourself had selected ; it was this ; — 
"Vers FEtemel des oppresez le Pero 
J© Di'en iiaj liij mon«trant l*iniprop«re 
^ Que Ton me faict, lay feray ma. priere, 

^L> A hauhe \roix qu'il ne jette en arriere, 

^1 ' Mes pitcux cris, car en lay seul j'espere. 

When my mistress the queen of Navarre saw these psalms, and 
heard how diligently they were sung at court, even by Mons. le 
dauphin, she was lost in amazement. She then suddenly ex- 
claimed : ^I know not where Madame la dauphin e found this 
psalm ' Vers I'Etemel f for one more appropriate and expressive 
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of ker affliction could not have been composed. However, I 
propliesy tbat as God lias put such holy tleieiires into her heart, 
a year will not elapse before the eyes of the king will be rejoiced, 
and the base designs of the enemies of Madame la daupliiiie 
frustratedj by the happy birth of a son; for which blessing I have 
incessantly prayed/ " Whether Mi^irguerite really put confidence in 
the sincerity of the pious zeal displayed by Catherine de Medici, 
and uttered this prophecy^ rests solely on the authority of her 
gentleman of the chamber^ Villemadon, himself an ardent 
reformer^ who recounts the anecdote in a letter of remonstrance 
addressed to the powerful regent some years after the death of 
the queen of Navarre. 

The king, meanwhile, returned t€ Paris, whither he wan 
accompanied by Marguerite, Harassed by tlie cabals of the. 
court, and the remonstrances of tlie turbulent Sorbonne on the 
psalm-sin^ng propensities of his subjects, the king daily grew 
more morose and melancholy. The raviiges of the cruel malady 
slowly consuming his life were visible in his attenuated figure, 
and the languor which succeeded the slightest exertion, Slint 
up ill his private cabinet, Erancis ofteu, for days together, excluded 
from his presence all but hk devoted sister. Marguerite, who 
had been the pride and sonsliine of the king's yonth, seemed to 
be the sole comfort of his declining years. Now and then the 
king was still roused to those arbitrary manifestations of will so 
frequently displayed in the earlier years of liis reign; but, 
generally speaking, the wrangles of the disputatious universities 
ceased to inflame bis resentment, or the ungrateful intrigiies of 
the courtiers, who already descried the dawn of a new rei^, to 
afford him onensinesa, Stern and inapproachable in the midst of 
his still brilliant court, the kiog governed the men whom he 
despised for their treacliery and venality, but whom he had no 
intention to disgrace. Queen Eleanor lived in sechisioUj seeing 
few personages excepting the Spanish ambassador and her priests, 
and taking no part in the feuds distracting the court. The 
dauphin seldom visited his father ; as Madame d'Estampes 
carefully nourished the king^a feelings of suspicion against his 
heir, in order to keep the dauphiness at a distance from the 
court, and also Madame de Valentinois whose fascinations she 
dreaded. 

The brilliant days of Francis and Marguerite were over : pain, 
dissension, and reverses clouded the termination of their career, 
which had dawned with unparalleled prosperity, De^ith had cut off 
the two fairest of the children of queen Claude — the young dauphin 
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Francis, the pride and hope of the nation, and the graceful 
princess Madelaine, queen of Scotland. While the king mourned 
the premature deaths of his favourite children, the image of his 
first gentle and devoted consort, whose malady had been accelerated 
by his heartless neglect, must have risen in his mind with remorse- 
ful reproach. All had passed away — ^Louise de Savoye, Bourbon, 
yend6me. La Trimouille, Brion, Duprat ; over these and count- 
less other friends also the grave had closed ; or, like Montmorency, 
a moral death separated them from their royal master. It must 
have been an awful thought to Prancis, amid the desolation of his 
declining years, to reflect that, from his own domestic misconduct 
and dissolute morals, the calamities chiefly sprang which afflicted 
him and the country at large ; and that the dissensions of his 
children and the profligate lives of his two sons might be charge- 
able, in great measure, to the same evil example. 

After the assassination of Ein9one and Fregosa, Francis 
despatched another envoy to Constantinople to make his peace 
with the Porte. A young officer named Paulin Iscalin des 
Aimars was the ambassador selected by the king for this perilous 
mission. When Paulin arrived at Constantinople, he found it 
impossible to obtain audience of the sultan, or of any of the 
Turkish Divan. Soliman had been induced, by the misrepresen- 
tations of the emperor, to regard the conduct pursued towards 
him by Francis during the last campaign, as treacherous, dis- 
honourable, and worthy only, as he said, of Christian politics. 
He declared his firm belief that the king of France and the 
emperor had confederated together to deceive him, in order to 
destroy the Mussulman power ; and he therefore declined to listen 
to any overtures except at the head of a victorious army. The 
ambassador was even secretly warned to escape as quickly as 
possible from the Ottoman territories if he had regard for his life. 
Paulin, however, exulted in the peril and difficulties of his mission ; 
with the art of the most experienced diplomatist he applied to 
some of the principal officers of the court, and gradually con- 
ducted his negotiations with such dexterity, that at length he 
obtained a promise of audience from the sultan himself. This 
once accomplished, the rest of his task proved comparatively 
easy. With eloquence and force Paulin unfolded the wrongs his 
master had endured at the hands of the emperor ; he reverted to 
the scandalous libels disseminated throughout Europe by Charles's 
agents ; so that Soliman, who was a prince of great penetration and 
sagacity, perceived that he had too hastily condemned the conduct 
of Francis, especially after the ambassador detailed the emperor's 
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faithleaa evasion of the solemn promises he had made the king 
when traversiDg France, The Turkish emperor, who had vowed 
eternal animosity to the House of Hapsburg, was induced again 
eagerly to espouse the quarrel of Francis, He therefore replied^ 
that the year was too far advanced for tlie commencement of 
military operations, bnt that early the following season he would 
not fail to comply with the desire of the king his brother and 
ally. 

The emperor soon obtained accurate information of the pro- 
ceedings of the capitaioe Panlin at the Porte, The peril to which 
his dominions became exposed by this alliance between the Porte 
and the French, increased the acrimony of liis protest against the 
scandal of a treaty offensive and defensive entered into by a 
Christian power with the Infidels. His harangues at the Diet of 
Spires, and those of his ministers, branded the king of France 
as a prince, the friend and supporter of heresy on the continent, 
whose conscience was hardened, and who sacrificed all things for 
the sake of expediency. He represented the king as one day a 
Huguenot; the next, a iiery champion of the Komisli Church, 
and the cruel persecutor of his subjects; tlien the emperor 
declared, with a sarcasm not the less keen for its apparent truth, 
that Francis, under pressure of a fresh political necessity, waa 
ready to sacrifice both St, Peter and Luther to the crescent of 
Mahomet. The partisans of Charles extolled the noble enthusiasm 
of their imperial master for the true faith, which he had ever 
consistently supported ; and tliey appealed in testimony of their 
assertions, to the two separate expeditions he had taken to Tunis 
and Algiers, imbued with the zealous spirit animating the ancient 
crusaders, to overthrow the Mahometan dominion in Africa, 

The effect of the alliance of Francis with Soli man II., despite 
the immense accession of strength infused into the armainents of 
France, was decidedly inimical to the success of his arms. The 
ravages which had been before committed in Hungary and on the 
coasts of Europe by the Tnrks, inspired unconquerable dread ; 
the popidation of innumerable districts had fallen beneath the 
Turkish scimitar like wheat under the sickle of the reaper; and 
neither the promises of the Infidels, nor their abundant wealth 
reassured the people, or renewed the fear that the march of the 
Mossnlmen through their territories would not be signalized by 
the same bloody massacres, and by similar desecration of their 
churches* 

Francis employed the most eloquent men in his dominions to 
refute the emperor's statements, aud to explain the true aim of 
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his engagements with the Turks. The learned men whom Mar- 
guerite and her brother protected returned their debt of gratitude 
to their liberal patrons on many a grave emergency ; and the 
manifestoes put forth by Francis possess a force and precision 
which is in vain looked for in similar documents emanating from 
the ministers of Charles. The celebrated Jean de Montluc, 
bishop of Valence, who owed his emancipation from the obscurity 
of a monastery solely to the enlightened judgment of the queen 
of Navarre, powerfully served his royal masWs cause. In the 
science of the orator the bishop of Valence had, perhaps, no rival 
in France, except the cardind du Bellay, the youngest of that 
illustrious triad of brothers, whose military and literary attain- 
ments caused it to be said, that all the glory to be derived from 
the successful cultivation of science and arms was concentrated 
in the House of du Bellay. The bishop of Valence, was sent by 
Francis to explain his policy to the Venetian republic some 
months subsequently to this period of our history. The oration 
is one of singular force and terseness, calculated to make a 
profound impression on a senate composed of sober, practical 
men, not to be won by the arts of rhetoric. 

The eloquence of the bishop of Valence, though it pacified the 
clamorous remonstrances of the Venetian republic at seeing the 
Turkish flag waving over the waters of the Mediterranean, did not 
entirely subdue their disapprobation of the alliance contracted by 
Francis, which, in contradiction to previous acts of the senate, it 
was declared that no peril, however grave, could justify. Such, 
besides, was the general fiat given by the potentates of Europe ; 
the numerous aggressive acts of the emperor were forgotten, as 
was also the necessity of France, in the universal dismay occa- 
sioned by the impending irruption of Soliman's hordes over the 
Continent. The emperor, on the contrary, assumed the proud 
position of defender of the Church and guardian of German unity 
^nd nationality. The calumnious reports, meanwhile, of the 
marquis del Guasto, which it was stated he had discovered in the 
despatches of Ein^one and Fregosa, were again propagated 
throughout the dominion of the emperor. Princes therefore, 
professing both the Eoman Catholic and Reformed faiths, united 
with the wealthy mercantile and free cities of Germany, in assem- 
bling under the standard of the Hapsburg to defend their 
liberties, their commerce, and the integrity of the great German 
confederation from the ambitious designs of the French and 
Tarkish monarchs. 
The piep8zatioii9 made by the emperor were on a gigantic 
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&caie, SO as to lestiiy tUe importance wiiicii 
final struggle with liis ancient adversary, 
entered with entliusiasm into the war, and 
supply of four millions of golden dncats. 



be attached 
Che Spanish Cort& 
oted the emperor a 
The states of the 
Netherlands furnished him also with immense levies in money 
and soldiers ; tl)e cities of Germany snhscribed largely to the 
fnnds for the national defence. The emperor landed at Genoa, 
and after a brief sojourn in Italy, where he had an interview 
with pope Paul at Busset, he proceeded to Spires. The chef- 
ffmivre of the emperor^s policy at this critical junctnrej however, 
was his reconciliation with Ilenry Till., king of England. A 
treaty between the emperor and the king of England was there- 
fore signed in London, Feb, 1543, in which the two monarchs 
agreed to send ambassadors to admonish the king of lYance t4|^| 
rehnqnish his alliance with the Turks, to desist from hostilities^* 
against the emperor, and to pay the debt he owed to the English 
monarch. In case of the refusal of Francis to comply with this 
peremptory requisition, it was decreed that a merciless war should 
he levied on his subjects and kingdoms ; and that neither peace 
nor truce should be granted him until Ueory had been put in 
possession of the ducbies of Normandy and Guyenne, and the 
emperor of the duchy of Burj^ndy, with the towns of Abbe\ille, 
Roye, Corbie, Ham, and St. Quentin, Francis observed, on 
receiving this formidable declaration of war, '^^that he readily 
beheved the emperor and tlie kiug of England designed to enter 
his kingdom ; but he concluded they had not been bold enongli 
to swear a solemn oath not to quit it again until they had 
executed their threats/^ 

lu the midst of the violent agitation of Europe, the pope set: 
legates to open the ardently desired generfll conncll in the town 
of Trent. The panic was so great ; and the peril from the fur| 
of factions, and the devastating inroads of the Mussel men, a| 
peared so undefined, yet imminentj that few prelates obeyed tlie# 
papal summons. The fierce population of the German at^itesj so 
loug trained to arms, advocated nothing hut war and bloodslied ; 
the worst passious of the people had been roused by the violent 
manifestoes dispersed througliout tlie country, and they eagerly 
demanded the couihat instead of an assemblage of fractions pre- 
lates. The swords of his Roman Cathohc, Lutherau, and 
Anabaptist subjects leaped from their scabbards on the summons 
of the emperor; Spanish, Fleming, Walloon, and English levies 
swelled the ranks of his armies ; every shade of the pohtical and 
religions opinions, from which resulted the social desolation of 
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Germany, had its representatives there — the council was post- 
poned, and the exasperation of parties found vent in warfare. 

The military operations of France were first to be directed for 
the consolidation of the power of the king over the duchy of 
Luxembourg; and next for the relief of the duke of Cleves, the 
husband of the princess Jane of Navarre. Marguerite^s solicitude 
was extreme for her son-in-law ; and she frequently importuned 
her brother to send the duke succour. Eelying on the aid of 
France, the troops of the duke of Cleves, under the command of 
Martin Van Rossem, ravaged the province of Brabant, and even 
menaced the town of Antwerp. Such temerity, displayed by a 
vassal of the empire exasperated Charles, and he vowed, " Qu'il 
quitteroit plutot sa couronne que de Iftisser au due, un pouce de 
terreJ'^ Instead of hastening to the relief of his ally, Francis, 
who took the command of his army in person, persisted in per- 
fecting the conquest of the duchy of Luxembourg. The king 
commanded stupendous fortifications to be reconstructed at 
Landrecy ; and while part of the army was employed in this task, 
under the immediate superintendence of Francis, the dauphin 
captured several important fortresses, and pushed his conquests 
to the borders of the provinces of Hainault and Brabant. When 
the fortifications of Landrecy were nearly complete, the news 
reached Francis of the advance of the Imperial army into the 
duchy of Cleves. 

Charleses army consisted of 40,000 infantry and 8,000 horse, 
all veteran soldiers, in the highest state of discipline, and ani- 
mated by a spirit of religious fanaticism which rendered them 
reckless of life, and submissive to the generals who were leading 
them to encounter the armies of the enemy of Christendom, 
Attacked by the emperor in person, at the head of such an army, 
the defeat of the duke of Cleves might be regarded as a certain 
event ; yet Francis made no effort to save a prince his ally, and 
the vassal of the crown of France, which the duke had become 
in virtue of his marriage with Jeanne de Navarre. The inten- 
tions of the king, nevertheless, were recently expressed in favour 
of the duke ; and Francis had even desired his sister to make 
preparation for the sudden departure of her daughter, as he 
wished to present the princess himself to the duke of Cleves. 
Disunion, however, reigned in the armies of France ; the dauphin 
held there the second command, and the misunderstanding sub- 
sisting between the king and his son was notorious. The 
representatives of the great Houses of Guise, Lorraine, Bourbon, 
* M. de Martin da Bellay. 
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Chatillon, and Toumon, carried each of them their animosities 
and partisanships to the camp. Francis no longer possessed the 
energy of youth and health ; his worship of military renown was 
subdued by the agony he endured from the malady destroying 
his life. In the early part of his reign, a single frown, or one 
royal act of vigorous authority, would have suppressed individual 
faction, and have awed the disaffected. Francis, ill, and sick at 
heart, probably now yielded in despair before the formidable in- 
trigues of his courtiers. 

At the head of his army the emperor advanced, and laid si^e 
to Dueren, a large town of the duchy of Cleves. The town was 
taken by assault, and the greater part of its inhabitants fell in 
the cruel massacre which ensued. Ruremonde, and several 
other towns of the duchy, intimidated by the severe chastisement 
inflicted on Dueren, hastened to send their keys to the invincible 
emperor. Charles graciously accepted their submission, and 
then marched to besiege Yenloo, a city second in importance in 
the duchy. Brabant, meantime, returned to its obedience to the 
emperor ; and Guelderland, the territory which had occasioned 
the contest, hastened to submit. The unfortunate duke of 
Cleves, therefore, having exhausted his military resources, was 
reduced to the choice of two alternatives : he might either tender 
unqualified submission to the conqueror, and implore the 
restitution of his heritage ; or throw himself upon the protection 
of the king of France, claim from him his bride, the princess of 
Navarre, and wait until the arms of France put him again in the 
possession of his duchy. If duke William had possessed, the 
spirit of a hero, or had he kept even loyal fidelity to the young 
princess whom he had espoused in defiance of her tears and 
protests, he would have adopted this resource. But instead of 
displaying fortitude in his reverses, and a dignity which at least 
commands respect, Marguerite^s son-in-law abandoned himself to 
despair. The duke's ministers were inspired also with the same 
craven fear; by their counsels their master, casting aside 
every token of royal or military rank, proceeded with thirteen 
attendants to the Imperial camp at Venloo, and requested admis- 
sion to the presence of the emperor. 

The duke was treated at the camp with scorn and indifference ; 
he was compelled to wait several hours in the Imperial ante- 
chamber, exposed to the jests and ridicule of Charles's officers. 
At length a chamberlain brought him a summons to the presence 
of his incensed sovereign, to whom he was presented by the duke 
of Brunswick. Charles received the duke seated on a chair of 
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state, arrayed in his imperial robes, the crown on his head, and 
the sceptre in his hand. The frown of offended majesty which 
darkened the emperor^s brow as his rebel vassal entered his 
august presence, struck terror into the coward heart of the duke 
of Cleves. Kneeling, and almost prostrate at the foot of the 
throne, the duke exclaimed : " Most august emperor, I come to 
throw myself at your feet, to accept whatever chastisement it 
may please you to inflict^ for my past sins ; or to receive from 
your clemency a hope, however faint it may be, of pardon and 
grace/^ Charles allowed some moments to elapse, and then 
replied in a voice of stern disdain : " If your transgressions were 
not heinous as they are, my natural clemency of disposition would 
not permit me to witness your humiliation without feelings of 
compassion. You may yourself judge how deeply your late 
felonious acts have incensed me, when I have sworn in the pre- 
sence of my officers never to pardon you : not from a feeling of 
revenge, but to vindicate and to maintain the honour and the 
majesty of the empire, which you have violated, and to aflFord a 
salutary warning to others never to imitate your evil example. 
Nevertheless, I am willing to fail in the strict observance of my 
oath, rather than to withhold from you my clemency ; although I 
should violate no principle of justice did I avenge myself by 
inflicting upon you personal chastisement : judge, therefore, of 
my goodness displayed in your favour, when I, a strict observer 
of my plighted word, consent to forego my solemn vow, in order 
to pardon your crime.^'^ A few seconds again elapsed to allow 
this imperial objurgation to produce its effect ; then the emperor 
with a smile stretched forth his hand to raise the duke from his 
humble attitude. The same day, September 7th, Charles dic- 
tated the conditions upon which alone he would reinstate the 
duke. The first article stipulated that the duke of Cleves should 
return to the profession and public exercise of the Eomish faith, 
and restore that rehgion to its ancient pre-eminence over the 
duchy, and engage to renounce his alliance mth the king of 
France. The treaty further decreed the cession of the provinces 
of Quelderland and Zutphen to the empire ; and that the duke 
should never sign any convention whatsoever, with a foreign 
power, which did not include the emperor and his brother 
Ferdinand, king of the Romans. The troops of the duchy of 
Cleves were to be incorporated in the Imperial army, to serve in 
the pending war against France; and as a guarantee for the 
punctual performance of these articles, tlie two largest fortresses 
* Sandoval, Hist, de la Yida del Emp. Carlos V. 
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in the duchy — the castles of Hcinsberg and Sittard should for 
the following ten years be garrisoned by the emperor's troops,* 
As far as Charles was personally concernedj he displayed mucli 
cleroenej in his treatment of the dake, whose revolt might have 
produced disastrous consequences throughout the empire : he 
only compelled him to renounce the refoTmed faith and the 
friendship and alliance of Eraiicis I. The meanness of the 
submission offered by the duke of CleveSj and the ready eager- 
ness with which he repudiated the ties of albance which bound 
him to the royal House of Valois, and even consented to wage 
war on the monarch who had afforded him so liberal a protection 
in his hour of need, and had bestowed upon him his own nieee 
in marriage^ the richest heiress in France, justifies the aversion 
displayed towards him by the princess Jane. 

In obedience, meantime^ to the mandate of the king, the prin- 
cess Jane, accompanied by her father, quitted Pan, to join the 
royal camp in Luxembourg, that Francis might present her to 
her betrothed hnsband the duke of Cleves. It was with tears 
and profound grief that Jaoe prepared to leave her native land; 
for her dislike of the duke had augmented, if possible, dming her 
separation from him. The news of his defection from her royal 
nucleus cause ; and the arrival of the courier despntehed by 
Francis to arrest her progress at Soissons, filled the young 
princess with the liveliest joy and hope. Instead of pro- 
ceeding to Aix, Jane therefore retired to Fontainebleau, wliere 
queen Eleanor and the dauphiness were sojonrning. The duke 
of Cleves soon after the signatcre of his treaty with the emperor 
M'rote to excuse his act to the king, alleging^ with great truth, 
that to the king^s delay in Luxembourg rniglit be attributed 
Charles's successful invasion of the duchy of Cleves; aud by 
advising their royal master to such a proceeding, the French 
mimstry had given him evident proof of their iTiditlcrcnce to bis 
interests. Finally, the duke demanded that his coi^soit the 
princess Jane of Navarre might be conducted without delay to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, according to the agreement of her marriage con- 
tract. This request, of course, the king thought proper to refuse j^ 
though Francis communicated previously with his sister. Ma]^| 
gnerite expressed greet indignation at the pusillanimity of thi^ 
duke; and doubtless his change of religion dis]ileased her. The 
vehement assurances of the young princess, " that she should die 
of grief if compelled to rejoin the dnke of Cleves/* met now with 
more pity and attention from her royal mother and her uncle ', 

♦ Sandoval. 
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and her spirited protests, which before had been pronounced so 
contumacious, became documents of weight and moment in their 
eyes, when JPrancis impetuously declared that no vassal of the 
emperor's should receive investiture of a fief appertaining to the 
French crown. The following letter was written by queen Mar- 
guerite in reply to that in which the king communicated to her 
the submission of the duke of Cleves to Charles V. Francis, in 
the same letter, likewise informed his sister of the advance of the 
emperor, at the head of an army of 50,000 men, to invest the 
town of Landrecy ; and of his resolve to relieve the place, or else 
to offer battle to the Imperialists. 

Queen Marguerite to Francis I.* 

" Monseigneur, — ^I cannot express to you my distress when on reading 
the letter which it pleased you to write to me, I find that it is your intention 
to relieve Landrecy : or if the enemy seeks to oppose hinderance, to offer 
him battle. This is, indeed, sorrowful news, and so heavy for me to bear, 
that unless I had hope in Christ I could not support it ; for knowing your 
valiant heart, I feel assured that you will shrink from no peril, and that your 
sense of honour will vanquish alike every counsel or caution whatever. 
Therefore, monseigneur, perceiving that in nothing can I serve you in this 
world, I will prostrate myself at the feet of Him, out of love for whom the 
Eternal Father pities our infirmities ; nor will I cease my supplications 
until it shall please Him to give your poor subjects and servants assurance 
of your safety and triumph. Although I am firmly persuaded that the issue 
of this undertaking will redound to your honour and advantage, I have so 
keen a dread that your health may suffer, and that risk may happen to what 
ou love best,f that I am certain there is not a pioneer in your camp whose 
ody endures greater weariness than I suffer mentally. May the Lord 
God of battles be your refuge and shield ! 

" Amid so many urgent affairs, monseigneur, I perceive that you have 
not forgotten us ; nor have you omitted to write to me word what reply it 
has pleased you to make to the communication you have recently received 
from M. de Cleves, as well as to give permission to the king of Navarre and 
myself, to avow before God, and according to our consciences all that we 
know concerning this marriage. But if this said duke of Cleves had borne 
you the fidelity which he owed you, and that I expected from him, never 
would we have revealed this matter ; for we would rather have seen our 
daughter die, as she protested she should do, than prevent her from repair- 
ing to the spot where we beheved she could render you service. But as 
this said duke has proved so unfortunate, (as I read by the report of his 
proceedings which you sent me by one of your maitres d'hotel,) or rather 
as the king of Navarre and all our loyal servants declare, so infamous and 
vile, we have resolved no longer to withhold the truth of this matter, J in 

* F. du Suppl. Fran., Bibl. Roy., MS. No. 44. 

f The king's honour. 

J That the ceremony performed at Chatelherault could only be regarded 
as a solemn betrothal, which might easily be dissolved, and was therefore no 
marriage at all. 
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orier to break the bond which nnitea our daughter as little in reality to this 
said diLke of Clevcs, as it binds me to the emperor, I can take God to 
witness, monseigneur, this, my solemn affirmation, as jon wiU read in the 
paper whidi 1 send to Protte,* on purpose, monseigneur, that ^ou may add 
thereto, or suppress as bist suits }our service — to promote w1hc!i» even as 
at first i ignorantly besought you to accomplish this marriage, hiding from 
you the wishes of my daughter, even so I now very hnmbly entreat you to 
give ns your aid in restoring her to the same liberty in the presence of the 
Churchj and of men, as I know that she possesses in the sight of God. I 
would rather see my daughter iji her grave, than know her to be in the 
power of a man who has deceived jon, and inflicted so foul a blot on his 
own honour ; for we exist only to serve you, monseigneur, upon whom our 
own lives depend ; to preserve whichj 1 pray that the Almighty may keep 
yoiiy and restore you to us in health, peace, and contentment, and that He 
will mercifnlly eause me ere long to near the joyous words — the king has 
won a great victory ; or the king nas achieved a nappy peace ! 

•* Your very bumble and very obedient subject and mignotine, M 

" MAKGimBITB/' V 

TaE final settlement of the affair relative to tlie raarriage of the 
princess Jane of Navarre with the duke of Cleves was postponed, 
in consequence of tlie nrgency of military operations^ until the 
latter end of the year 1 5 iS ; both partiesj meantime^ presenting 
separate suits to tlie Holy See, praying for the dissolution of the 
nuptials, and affirming on oath tliat, on account of the tender 
age of the princess, the ceremonies performed at Cliatelherault 
ought only to be regarded in the light of a betrothal. The prin- 
cess energetically pursued measures to free herself from an odious 
alliance ; possihly, Jane at this period may have been captivated 
by the homage of the young duke de YeudomCi whose conao^ 
she subsequently became. 

The princess Jane renewed her protest against these nuptials 
duriog the following year at Alengon, whither she accompanied 
her royal mother; and again ou Easter Day of the year 1545, 
with circumstances of great solemnity, as this document was 
required to be forwarded to Rome. The young princess was 
again an inmate of the abode she disliked so heartily, the gloomy 
castle of Plessis-les-Tonrs, The ceremony took place after high 
mass on Easter Sunday, April 5, 1545, which was celebrated in 
the chapel of the castle, in the presence of a numerous assemblage^— 
comprehendinsf the cardinal de Tournon, the count St. Manrio^B 
the imperial ambassador, the archbishop of Vienne, the bishops o^^ 
Coutances and d'Angouleme, Madame de Silly, baillive de Caen, 
Pierre du Chatel, bishop of Ma<?.on, and many other eminent per- 
sonages. After the termination of mass, the princess advanced, 
and standing in the centre of the chapel, addressed the august 
* The king's Kcretary, 
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assemblage in these words : '' Messeigneurs, I have already protest- 
ed against, and caused declarations to be pat on record concern- 
ing the marriage which it was once wished to contract between 
Monsieur the duke of Cleves, and myself. I furthermore declare, 
in the presence of you all, messeigneurs, the cardinal, archbishop, 
and bishops here assembled, that it is my wish and desire to per- 
severe in those my said declarations and protests, and that I 
persist in them, and will never retract. My lords, in order the 
better to inform you of my will and intent, I have drawn up a 
memorial and signed it with my own hand. This memorial and 
protest I am about now to read to you ; and, my lords, by that 
holy sacrament I am about to receive, I swear and affirm, that 
what is here written contains nothing but the truth, in all which 
things I steadily persist.'' With a self-possession that commanded 
the admiration of all, the princess unfolded a sheet of paper which 
contained a recapitulation of all that she had before inserted in 
her previous protests. Jane then laying her hand upon an open 
missal presented to her by one of the prelates, took a solemn oath 
that all slie had read and signed was the truth ; she afterwards 
delivered with her own hand the documents to the cardinal de 
Tournon, probably for transmission to Eome.* A few months 
afterwards, pope Paul issued a decree annulling the marriage, and 
permitting the parties to contract a fresh alliance. ^'Then,'' 
says the quaint old historian, 01hagaray,t " the visage of our 
princess Jeanne grew serene again, her deportment became cheer- 
ful, and she consoled herself as best she might ; for it appeared 
very grievous to her to quit France to become the spouse of a 
simple duke, when she could choose amongst the greatest princes 
of the blood royal ; in fact, the emperor mightily desired to obtain 
her for his son Philip, and would have bestowed great advantages 
on our king Henry her father ; who nevertheless refused to con- 
sent to an alliance so hurtful to the crown of Prance, or still less 
to have it believed that he desired such an event.'' The duke of 
Cleves, with that littleness of character which induced him to sue 
to the emperor on his knees for pardon, seconded with most 
unseemly warmth the eflForts of the king and queen of Navarre to 
obtain a dissolution of their daughter's marriage. The duke's 
contentment at his union with the princess of Navarre had been 
severely impaired when Marguerite's condition seemed to render 
it possible that a male heir might still be born to inherit Henry's 
principalities ; an event which was long deemed hopeless from 

* Papiers d*Etat da Cardinal Qranvelle, t. 3. Docom. 30. 
f Hist, de Foil, B^am, et Navarre. 
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the delicate condition of the qneen's heaJtb. The dtike of Clevea 
subsequently espoused the archduchess Mary, daughter of the, 
king of the Eomans * 

The eraperoFj meanwhile, advanced and invested Landrecy. 
AU bis attempts were repulsed by the bravery of the besieged ; 
and the emperor was compelled^ at lengthj by the ceaseless rains 
which fell, and the difficulty he found in ]>rocuring provision for 
his army, to withdraw his troops. He retired into wiiit^er quar- 
ters at Cambray ; and as the advanced season precluded further 
operations, the two monarchs agreed on a cessation of hostilities 
until the following spring.t 

Marguerite records in animated verse her transports of joy and 
thankfulness when the news reached Nerac of the successful expedi- 
tion made by the king for the rehef of Landrecy, and his temporary 
triumph over the emperor. 

" Je ne saanois dire alara que je fia, 
Mais d'uii ciifer sant6e ea paradis 
Je me sentis, et, d'aise surniontee, 
Priiis mon mary ainsj que desboutde ; 
Tous deux eouraiit, ^ I'^glise soubdain 
Fumes portes ; aveeques nous tout plein 
De moude vint, plus portea de plaisir 
Que de Ictirs piods ; ebacun ayaut desir 
De 3*acquitter a raercier celuy 
Qui de leiu- Roy a cste ferme appuy/'f 

The Turkish flag, meanwhile, rose proudly over the waters of 
the Mediterranean j and the lilies of the most Christian king and 
the crescent of Mahomet had united to wage war in Europe. 
The alliance between Francis and the sultan^ so fiercely depre- 
catedj had at length borne its fruit, and the harbour of the 
valiant Marseillois sheltered the fleets of the Mussulmen, The 
fierce corsair Barbarossa, whose very name excited almost fabulous 
terror on tbe coasts of Italy and Sicily, commanded the Turkish 
fleet of 112 vessels of war; the French navy in the Mediterranean 
amounted to about 60 galleys ; and the united fleets were placed 
under the Joint command of Barbarossa and the young count 
d'Anguien, brother of the duke de A^endome, It was a novel 
sight for Europe to witness an Infidel fleet anchored in the port 
of Marseilksj and a prince of the royal bne of A^alois acting 

♦ The repudiated consort of Henry king of England, Anne of Cleves^ 
was tlje sister of this prince. 

t M^m, de Martin du Bcllay- Paradin, Hiat, de Notre Temps. 

I Marguerite de la Marguerite des Princesses.*' Epitre au Roi, sur 
J*ftvitaillement de Landrecy. 
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ilmost as lieutenant of the noted pirate chieftain whose name was 
never uttered without execration. 

The united fleets at length sailed; and on the 10th of August, 
1543, and whilst the armies of the king ravaged Luxembourg, 
Barbarossa invested the town and citadel of Nice. The town 
was quickly taken by assault ; but the citadel, perched on the 
summit of an almost perpendicular rock, defied the attack of the 
fleets. The bombardment became at length terrific ; the fiercest 
passions of the Infidels were roused, and had the fortress suc- 
cumbed, every individual of the garrison would have been massa* 
cred. The duke of Savoy, whose activity neitlier age nor 
misfortune had impaired, raised a small body of troops and 
hastened to support the gallant efforts of the citizens of Nice, 
The approach of winter, the heavy rains, and tempestuous winds, 
fought, however, more successfully for the inhabitants of Nice 
than the succours brought by the duke ; and at length Barbarossa 
found it requisite to raise the blockade and retreat back again to 
harbour at Marseilles, 

The imprecations which the princes of Europe had showered 
upon the unscrupulous monarch who dared to make compact 
with the Infidels, appeared fulfilled. The action of the 
combined fleet was impeded; and the disdain manifested by 
Barbarossa for his Christian allies incensed the French, and led 
to all manner of disastrous feuds on board the fleets. The 
rapacity of the Turks, and their violent appropriation of the sub- 
stance of their allies, constantly recalled the cruel piracies they 
had committed ; and their utter defiance of subordination, except 
during the combat, created serious apprehensions along the coasts 
of Provence. 

The Turkish admiral, early in the following spring, demanded 
permission of the king to sail from the coasts of France, promising 
to return again in case of need. The fierce soldiery under Bar- 
barossa^s command found their sojourn in the ports of France 
insupportably irksome, habituated as they were to the adventurous 
life of the buccaneer. The French cabinet made little demur in 
granting permission for the Turks to weigh anchor and depart ; 
for the embarrassments occasioned by their presence far exceeded 
the advantages to be derived from the alliance. The fleet, there- 
fore, sailed away from Marseilles and Toulon, without having 
achieved one memorable deed : the ravage it committed on the 
coasts of Naples and Sicily as it passed, en route for Constanti- 
nople, is fearful to record ; the towns were burned, the churches 
desecrated, and the people slaughtered, or carried off into a slavery 
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Tvorse than death;* and &o enormous was the booty amassedj 

that Barbarossa was compelled to take Lis meals standing', so 

crowded were his ships with merchandize of everj description. 

rThe Turkish fleets however^ before it arrived in portj was over- 

[*taken by a violent tempest, which wrecked a number of galleys 

[laden with the richest spoil; while the remaining vesselsj injured 

by the stormj were compelled to return home without committing 

further devastation. 

During these the last months of the year, 1548, Marf^uerite 
remained alone in Beam, inhabiting either her castles of ^erac or 
rPau, The king of Navarre was at Fontainebleaii with his 
daughter, where the court awaited in suspense the accouchement 
of the dauphiness Catherine de Medici, The queen now fre- 
quently suffered from cold and aifections of the chesty which 
exercised so depressing an infiuence upon her constitution as to 
render it impossible for her to travel when thus indisposed. The 
air of Beam was very prejudicial to Marguerite^ s health ; at Nerac 
the heat proved too exhausting for her constitution ; while the 
keen breezes of the more monntainous districts injured her lungs* 
Marguerite^ however, we are told, preferred rather to incur some 
risk to her hfe, than to fail in her duty, by ahstaining from ac- 
companying her husband into Beam. She took the greatest interest 
in the prosperity and welfare of the people of Henry's principality, 
feeling that a solemn responsibility had devolved upon her, 
which she must have disregarded by making constant sojourn at 
the court of Prance. The religious inclinations of the Beariinois 
likewise coincided with her own ; this Marguerite always acknow* 
ledged to be an additional bond between them. During her 
residence in Beam, Marguerite was also enabled to watch the 
progress of the terrible chambers of inquiry, instituted for the 
suppression of heresy in the south of France, and which exercised 
their functions with unwoated vigour, since the cardinal de 
Tournon had become cliief of the administration^t The measures 
taken by the^e chambers were frequently involved in the deepest 
mystery ; and the most terrible cruelties were perpetrated by the 
inquisitors, not a rumour of wliick reached the king's ear, except 
through his sister. Marguerite^s extensive correspondence with 

* Trom the Lipari Islauda aloac, Earbarosaa carded off more tliaa 7jOOO 
captives. 

f Edicts against the Luthci'ans, of the moat sc?erc and cmel description, 
subjecting tbem to capital pains and penalties, were issued by the council 
during tlie years 153t«, 1540, 1542^ and 1548. Tliey were to' be piinisbed 
as *' heretics, seditious diaturbers of pubhe tranquillityi and conspirators 
A^inst tbe state," 
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tke proscribed afforded her means of information while in B^arn 
which she probably would not have possessed at the court of 
France, where every precaution was taken to hide from Francis 
the severity of the persecution. In many of her letters to the 
king, Marguerite pleads the cause of these unfortunate Lutherans 
and Calvinists, whom she thought had double right to her pro- 
tection as the king of Navarre had recently been appointed 
lieutenant-governor over the provinces of Languedoc, Provence, 
and Poitou. 

Marguerite at this period was often confined to her bed for 
weeks togetlier by a succession of severe colds, attended with 
pains in the chest. She also complains of attacks of rheumatism; 
once she suffered severely from her left shoulder and side, 
'^ which, monseigneur, after dinner and during the night, or when 
I try to stand, torment me very intolerably." At this time, also, 
the queen was suffering from inflammation in her eyes, which 
neither outward applications nor medicines seemed to subdue. 

At the close of the year 1543, Francis despatched to his secre- 
tary, Frotte, who was with the queen of Navarre in B^am a 
crucifix to present as his New Yearns gift to his sister, accom- 
panied by an epistle in verse. On the same festal day of the 
preceding year, Marguerite sent her brother an ivory image of 
the patriarch Abraham, accompanied by an epistle in verse, and 
twelve silver stars.* Her brother^s present was received by 
Marguerite with delight : the holy symbol, she declared, afforded 
her unbounded satisfaction; '^besides, which, monseigneur, I 
found in the packet sent me by Frotte, a sacred ballad, so mar- 
vellously well written, that, without offence to your other works, 
I think that this surpasses them all ; for your verses are filled 
with divine unction, with faith, humility, and with such loyc 
towards your friends, that not only do they inspire me with 
strength to perform the long journey to see you, but with such 
infinite joy, tnat if the wish to see you were not paramount to all 
other desires, the reaction of so much good would cause my 
death after the numerous sorrows of the past years.^'t Margue- 
rite also addressed a poetical epistle of thanks to her brother, in 
which, after alluding to his recent victories, she congratulates 
the king on his prospect of soon becoming a grandfather. This 
strange custom of interchanging images of the saints with an 
epistle in verse at the commencement of each new year, was 

* MS. Suppl.Tran., No. 2286, Bibl Roy. 
t F. du Suppl. Fr., MS. No. 60, BibL Boy. 
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continued by Margnerite and the king until the decease of the 
latter^ with the exception of one year, 1546, when the queen sent 
her brother a very rich doublet, instead of the little ivory effig}\ 

Meantime, the event awaited with anxious expectation by t!;e 
nation, took place at Eontainebleau, January 20, 1544, on which 
day the dauphiiiess gave birth to a son^ to the unspeakable joy of 
the king * 

The king despatched a courier to Mont de Marsan, to convey 
the joyful new^g to queen Marguerite of the safe accouchement of 
the dauphiness, and the happy birth of a prince. Marguerite 
was confined to her bed, snfi'ering still from severe cotd^ when 
her brother's tnissive reached her. By this event she beheld her 
own prophecy, as reported by Villemadon^ accomplished ; the 
dauphiuess, whose pious patronage of Cleuient Marot had so 
greatly excited lier approval, was now the proud mother of a son. 
Marguerite expresses her delight and congratidations in a strain 
verging almost upon transport ; and she wrote to the king, upon 
the impulse of the moment, after perusing his letter^ and without 
rising from her bed. 

The exultation of the court at Fontaineblean at the nativity of 
the prince, was much damped, when a few days after his birtli 
the poor infant declined^ and contiimed to droop under most 
extraordinary symptoms, which aiforded subject for hot debate 
to the royal physicians* The body of the young prince was 
often suddenly covered with livid spots, which occasioned such 
extreme debility that the respiration of the child could not at 
tiroes be detected* He suffered also from a serious obstruction in 
the head, that the physicians never could eradicate; and which^ 
as he grew older, caused him to apeak through his nose* All 
kinds of evil prognostics became rife ; and it was averred that the 
ai^tronoraical phenomena, and the irregularities of the season 
observable during the pregnancy of the dauphiness, denoted that 
her promised offspring w^ould hereafter suiFer personal or political 
calamity. 

The poor sickly little prince was surrounded from the moment 
of his birth with extraordinary honours. His pompous title was 
Monseigneiir le Due, Ji is premier de Monseigneur It Dauphm.f 
As the life of the prince appeared preeariousj it was deemed 
expedient to perform the ceremony of his baptism with all possible 
dispatch* The ceremonial took place in the chapel of Fontaine- 
bleau, with great pomp, on Sunday, February 10^ at five o'clock 

* Hilar ion de Coste, BloEres des Eufans de Trance, Vie de Franjoia 
XVII. dauphin. f Godefroy, 
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in the evening. Marguerite was still too indisposed to be present 
at the festivities which were given by Francis on this occasion. 
The king was sponsor to the infant prince, and bestowed uppn 
him his own name, liVan9ois. The duke of Orieans was the 
other godfather ; and Madame Marguerite, the king^s only sur- 
viving daughter, stood godmother to her young nephew. The 
king of Navarre carried the golden basin in the procession to the 
chapel royal ; and Marguerite's daughter, the princess Jeanne 
walked immediately after the royal infant — who was borne in the 
arms of the duke of Orleans — on the left hand of queen Eleanor, 
the princess Marguerite being at her right. Madame de St. 
Paul, duchesse d'Estouteville, the duchesses de Nevers, de 
Montpensier, de Guise, and d'Estampes followed; all these 
princesses and ladies were attired in robes of cloth of gold richly 
studded with jewels, '' so that,^* to quote from an ancient record 
of these festivities, '' their brilliant raiment flashed with rays of 
light amid the obscurity of the evening, and converted gloomy 
night into most serene and luminous day.^'"^ During the four fol- 
lowing days the palace of Eontainebleau exhibited a brilliant scene 
of valour and revelry. Tournaments, historical pageants, balls, 
mock sieges, and naval combats, concerts, running at the ring, 
quoits, tennis, and solemn banquets, celebrated the baptism of 
Catherine's son. The ambassador of the republic of Venice 
received most royal entertainment at Fontainebleau during these 
festivities, and transmitted to the senate a glowing record of the 
magnificence of the French court. 

It was on occasion of this royal christening, that the poet 
Eonsard, the idol of the court of France during the subsequent 
reign, first distinguished himself, and secured for his verse the 
patronage of king Francis and the dauphiness. Ronsard filled 
then the office of page of the chamber to the duke of Orleans. 
The poet had just returned from Scotland, whither he journeyed 
in the train of queen Madelaine, consort to James V. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Correspondence between the queen of Navarre and her brother-— Meeting 
of Prancis and Marguerite at Alen^on — ^The queen of Navarre is censured 
for her outward compliance with Home — She is accused of affording 
protection to Quintin, the chief of the sect of Libertines — Opening of 

* Hilarion de Coste, Eloges des Enfans de France. Godefroy, C^r^m. 
de France. 
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the campaigo — ^Landing of Henry VI1I»— -Peril of the French monarchy 
— Correspondence of the duchesse d^E&tampea with the emperor — Ad- 
vance of the Imperial armj npon Paris — Emotion of the king on hearing 
the news of the surrender of St. Dialer — His address to queen Mar* 
ffuerite— Project of Marguerite and the dauphin to restx>re the constable 
He Montmorency to his command^^The king refuses to reinstate the 
constable— Treachery of Madrime d'Estampea— The capture of Chatean- 
Tliierry and Epernay — The emperor crosses the river Marne^ — ^Alarni of 
the Parisians — The king pcramtuhites the streets of the capital^^Retreat 
of the emperor to Soisaona^ — Conferences for the treaty of Crespy — Mar- 
guerite quits Paris to visit queen Eleanor^-Hcr correspondence with her 
brother^ Articles of the Peace of Crespy — ^Trcaty finally concluded with 
the king of England— Marguerite presents her brother with an ims^Q 
of king Solomon — ^Dcath of the dake of Orleans — The king's nmlady 
increases — Return of queen Marguerite into R^arn — She composes her 
poem of " La Coche'*^Margncritc presents her poem to the duchesse 
d*Estampes — ^A renewal of hostilities threatened between the emperor 
and the king^ — Queen Marguerite's melancholy presentiments — Sojourn 
of the queen in the nunnery of Tussou — Renmrkable dream of (jueen 
Marguerite — Her anguish and suspense— The death of the king is im- 
parted to her — Marguerite's deportment — (Circumstances of the decease 
of king Francis — The last moments of the king^ — His funeral obsequies. 

The king coutinued to urge his sister^ by frequent solicitatioTis> 
to repair to court as soon as her health permitted. 15 ut for the 
burtleii of affairs, and the numerous anxieties which at this time 
weiglied heavily on his own declining health, Francis would have 
repaired to Mont dc Marsan to console and comfort his cherished 
sister, sa mi(/no7tne, la Marguerite des Marguerites, The queen, 
who personally felt every chagrin andannoyance experiencedby her 
brother^ addressed to him letters from her siek couch ^ overflowing 
with love and sympathy. She tells him how she longs to be 
with him, to share his sorrows, and to partake of the joys which 
yet were vouchsafed him, " Monseigneur, the most convincing 
testimony than can be given me, that I am growing in the holy 
perfection at which I aim, is to feel and know that you love rae. 
Your love is a guerdon efficacious beyond all other earthly reward 
to render me truly worthy of the good you heap upon me, 
unworthy as 1 am, except in one things that I heartily reciprocate 
the affection which leads you to bestow it,^^ wrote the queen* to 
to her brother, about tbis period. Doubtless the expression of 
such fervent affection, the constancy of which Francis had proved 
throughout a long series of years, soothed the king in moments 
of disquietude. It must ha^c brought peace to the troubled 
mind of the king to turn from the blandishments of his perfidious 
mistressj the duchesse d'Estampes, to dwell on the long-tried 

* F. du Suppl. Erwi., BibL Roy., MS. No. 6, 
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attachment borne him by Marguerite, who showed herself faithful 
alone^ amongst the multitude Francis had favoured to meet with 
the basest returns. The passive indifference with which Francis 
suflered the presence of men at his court, of whose treachery he 
possessed the clearest evidence ; aod especially his toleration of 
Madame d'Estampcs, when he knew, from positive proofs, that 
her plausible words were false, furnishea one of the most melan- 
choly indications of the heart-weariness and isolation of the last 
years of the king's reign. 

About tlic beginuing of April, 1544, queen Marguerite found 
herself siLfficiently convalescent to commence her journey. The 
king, overpowered with cares, had written to her a most urgent 
supplication to rejoin him without delay ; and to render his prayer 
the more emphatic he despatched a special envoy, to deliver a 
message to bis sister. Marguerite responded to tliis appeal by 
setting outp " Monseigneur/' wrote she in reply to this com- 
munication from her beloved brother, ''if I had one foot in the 
grave, and the physicians declared my death to be inevitable, your 
letter must have restored me to hfe, I have heard from your 
envoy tbe message which you have sent me, and the affectionate 
remembrance you bear me, so that even now I cannot recall hia 
words without shedding abundant tears of joy ; still less can I 
thank you as I would/^* As the queen repaired straight to her 
castle of Alen^on, Francis had probably quitted Fontaiucbleau, 
and was then in Normandy or Picardy directing the mihtary 
movements on the frontiers which recommenced with the first 
dawn of spring. At Alen<?on, therefore, Francis and Marguerite 
were reunited after the long separation which had proved so 
painful to both* The king's despondency of spirit, and the 
presentiment of future evil continually haunting his mind, were 
then confided to his sister. The meeting must have been 
sorrowful to themselves, and solemn to the personages who 
witnessed it. Francis, once the handsome, brilliant cavalier, 
mighty in martial prowess, and the ardent worshipper of human 
science and learidng ; and the bright and intellectual Margnerite 
d^AngouIerae, the glory of the court, and the idol of the learned 
— met, each smitten by the malady which was soon to consign 
them to the tomb. 

These adverse circumstances, however, produced not the same 

depressing influences on Marguerite, as they did on the more 

worldly spirit of her brother. The perfect knowledge which the 

queen possessed of the Bible, proved an unfailing support in the 

♦ F, da Sapp!, Fran., MS. No. 7*, Bibl Roy. 
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The opinion maiutaiiied by the followers of Quintin, referred 
to by Beze, and which he acensed Margnerite of having accepted, 
without any grounds for the assertiojij except that afforded by 
lier cantious conduct, was, " that all religions may be ioditrereiitly 
professed togetlier/"' This was a favoiu-ite dogma of the Liber- 
tines, who denied the efficacy of any religion, and looked upon 
tjtlie ceremonies of the faith as mere idle forms. Beze, therefore, ; 
%a9 not ashaaied to identify the name of his generoiLs patroness 
with that of the arch heretic Quint in, because he fancied that the 
queen acted on the letter of his maxim, thoiigli he knew tlxat she 
was far from putting upon it the same impious interpretation. 
Beze in his subser^nent works when the violence of porty-spirit 
had become modified^ mentions tlic queen of Navarre with great 
respect, and remarks only, "that she tarnished a little the glory 
of her great reputation, by the credulity she manifested on matters 
of faith towards the latter years of her hhJ' 

Hostilities, meanwhile, recammenced early in the montb of 
April; and while Francis remained his sister's guest at Alen^oUj 
he experienced the grief of learning that the town of Luxembourg, 
the capital of the duchy, had yielded to the Imperial arms. The 
emperor traversed Lorraine^ and continuing his march along the 
banks of the river Meuse, captured the towns of Comraercy, 
Liguy, and Bricnne^ and on the 24th of June, laid siege to the 
fortress of St. Uizicr, one of the strongest places in Champagne. 
The conduct of the French army was confided to the dauphin, 
conjointly with the admiral d'Annebaut. The camp, by the 
direction of Francis, who found himself too much indisposed to 
take personal cooimaad of his army, was formed on the bauks of 
the river Marne, between Chfdons and Epcrnay. The garrison 
of St, Dizier made a most inteprid defence, under the command 
of the count de Sancerre, and of La Lande, the valiant defender 
of Landrecy, It held out for six weeks against the fiercest 
assaults of the Imperialists ; and was several times stormed by 
the entire army of Cliarles, commanded by the emperor in person.* 

In accordance with the treaty signed in London, which sti- 
pulated that king Francis should receive chastisement the most 
condign and permanent, for his unlioiy alliance with the Ottoman 
power, the king of England landed at Calais, about Midsummer 
Day, 151-1, witli ao army of ^iO,000 men ; and being joined by 
the count de Bure, with 12,000 Imperial troops, Henry besieged 
Boulogne, and despatched the duke of Norfolk and a diviaio Djrf 
his forces to invest Montreuii. 

* M6m, dc Du Belky. 
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the furious resentment of the king against the reformed ministers, 
that Marguerite took pains to hide or even to modify her 
undoubted alienation from the religion of her forefathers. The 
express commands of the king compelled her from thenceforth to 
be more cautious in her outward deportment, and to avoid giving 
offence to the captious theologians of the universities, whose 
turbulent zeal cost Francis more pains to subdue, than the armies 
of the 'emperor. This compliance on the part of the queen of 
Navarre to the outward forms of the Romish Church, was severely 
censured by the Protestant writers of the day. Beze is especially 
severe in his comments on what he terms the queen^s '^ lament- 
able credulity/^ " After the affair of the placards,^' writes this 
celebrated ecclesiastic,"*^ who received his education at Mar- 
guerite^s university of Bourges, under Melchior Volmar, "the 
greatest evil which befell reform was, that the greater part of the 
nobles began to accommodate themselves to the humour of the 
king, and by degrees alienated themselves from the diligent study 
of sacred letters, so that finally they became more notorious in 
their evil deportment than others who had remained steadfast in 
the old faith. Even the queen of Navarre began to conduct 
herself quite otherwise, participating like the others in idolatrous 
worship ) not that in her heart she believed or approved of these 
superstitions, but Eufii and others professing his opinions, 
persuaded her that these outward forms were indifferent things. 
Finally, she became so deceived by the spirit of error, that she 
received into her household two miserable heretics, of the sect of 
the Libertines, named Quintin and Pocques, whose blasphemous 
errors are stated at large with ample refutation in the works of 
John Calvin/' By the above extract it may be seen that Mar- 
guerite, who had endured such tribulation for the sake of reform 
and its adherents, was unjustly assailed, even by those who called 
themselves her friends, in their displeasure that her solicitations 
had failed to procure them religious toleration, and a recognition 
by the state. This Quintin, who was a tailor by trade, and the 
founder of the modern sect of the Libertines, whom the queen 
was accused by Beze of harbouring, suffered death at the stake 
in the town of Tournay in 1530, several years before the affair of 
the placards occurred. K the infliction of capital punishment 
for the sin of heresy can in any way be justified, Quintin fully 
merited his doom ; for the horrible blasphemies which he pro- 
mulgated would almost seem to demand that Divine wrath might 
be visibly manifested on the impious offender, 

* The. de Beze. Qist. des Eglises Keform^es de France. 
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The opinion maintained by the followers of Quintin, referred 
to by Bez€j and which he accused Alargneritc of having accepted, 
witliout any gronuds for tlie assertion^ except that afforded by 
her cautious conduct, was, " that all religions may be indifferently 
professed together," This was a favourite dogma of the Liber- 
tiiieSj who denied the efficacy of any religion^ and looked upon 
the ceremonies of the faith as mere idle forms. Beze, therefore^ 
^vas not ashamed to identify the name of his generous patroness 
with that of the areh heretic Quintin^ because he fancied that the 
queen acted on the letter of his maxim^ though he knew that she ^ 
was far from putting upon it the same impious interpretation. H 
B&ze in his subsequent works when the violence of party-spirit 
had become modified, mentions the queen of Navarre with great 
respect, and remarks only, " that slie tarnished a little the glory 
of her great reputation, by the credulity she manifested on matters ' 
of faith towards the latter years of her life/^ 

Hostilities, meanwhile^ recommenced early in the month of 
April; and while Francis remained his sister^s guest at Alenipon, 
he experienced the grief of learning that the town of Luxembourg, 
the capital of the duchy, had yieltletl to the Imperial arms. The 
emperor traversed Lorraine, and contiumng his march along the 
banks of the river Meusc, captured the towns of Commercy, 
Liguy, and Brienne; and on the 24th of June, laid siege to the 
fortress of St* Dizier, one of the strongest ph^ces in Champagne, 
The conduct of the French army was coudded to the dauphin, 
conjointly with the arfmiral d'Annebant. The camp, by the 
direction of Francis, who tbuud himself too much indisposed to 
take personal command of his army, was formed on the banks of J 
the river Marne, between Chfdons and Epernay. The garrison 1 
of St, Dizier made a most inteprid defence, under the command 
of the count do Saucer re, and of La Lande, the valiant defender 
of Landrecy. It held out for six weeks against the fiercest 
assaults of the Imperialists ; and was several times stormed by 
the entire army of Charles, commanded by the emperor in person,* 

In accordance with the treaty signed in LondoQ, which sti- J 
pulated that king Francis should receive chastisement the most 1 
condign and permanent, for his unholy alliance with the Ottoman 
power^ the king of England landed at Calais, about Midsummer 
Day, 1544, with an army of 30,000 men ; and being joined by 
the count de Bure, with 12,000 Imperial troops, Henry besieged 
Boulogne, and despatched the duke of Norfoll and a divisioji of _ 
his forces to invest Montreuil, 

♦ M6m. de Du Bellay. 
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Invaded by armies numbering above 80,000 men, commanded 
in person by two powerful monarchs, the condition of the French 
monarchy was perilous in the extreme. Against this over- 
whelming force Francis could only oppose an army consisting of 
22,000 infantry and 7,000 cavalry. The salvation of France 
depended on the adoption and strict maintenance of a defensive 
warfare. The loss of one pitched battle would have opened the 
road to Paris to both the hostile armies; so that without 
encountering an opposing force, they might have encamped in the 
centre of the capital. The same terrible devastations had been 
perpetrated in the province of Champagne and in some districts 
of Burgundy, as proved the safeguard of Provence during the 
invasion of 1536. France had therefore everything to gain and 
to hope by adhering to the same policy that before had served her 
so well. Disagreements and mutual jealousies, likewise, it was 
foreseen were certain to arise between the emperor and the king 
of England — two princes whose interests were at variance, 
and whose passions prompted them to measures diametrically 



The rapid conquest of the duchy of Luxembourg, and the sur- 
render of that barrier of fortresses raised there to defend the 
frontiers of France, filled the council with consternation. The 
cardinal de Toumon, the ostensible head of the French adminis- 
tration, was compelled in this emergency virtually to resign hia 
office to the admiral d^Annebaut, whose military experience 
rendered him the more competent minister of the two. The plan 
of the campaign, however, was drawn by the king himself, and 
enthusiastically adopted by the young dauphin, whose ability and 
military knowledge, which he had acquired under Montmorency, 
reflected glory on the disgraced constable in his seclusion of 
Bcouen. 

Paction, that evil genius of France in every age, nevertheless, 
again interposed to defeat the wise and provident measures 
adopted, and to crush the dawning renown of the gallant young 
heir of France. The feuds of Diane de Poitiers and Madame 
d'Estampes, raged with redoubled violence as the close of the 
reign approached. Personal abuse was suffered to mingle with 

Solitical rivalry ; and with paltry malice the duchess dTjstampes 
elighted in inflicting slights on her beautiful and nobler-spirited 
rival, and in favouring the dissemination of slanderous lampoons, 
in which the character of Madame de Valentinois before her 
liaison with the dauphin, was assailed by the vilest calumny. 
Madame de Valentinois met her rival's malignant insinuations 
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with contempt ; slie absented herself as much as pos&ible from the 
presence of the irefnl ducbesa; and altogetlier assQined that lofty 
deportment which scorned to retaliate. But Diane's star was in 
the ascendant; while that of Madame d'listampes was to be 
extinguished amid the gloom of the king's fuueral obsequies. 
The coldness of the homage offered by the courtiers clearly 
iudicated to the duchess that her reign was drawing to its close j 
wliile the assiduity with which all paid their devoirs to Madame 
de Yalentinoisj whose receptions had long bt^en more crowded 
than her owiij convinced her that any effort to discredit the 
latter would meet with signal defeat. The terrible position in 
which she was likely to find herself after the king's decease ren- 
dered the unhappy duchess frantic with apprehension. She had 
incurred the enniity of the dauphin, who was aware of her 
treacherous correspondence with the count dc Longueval ; and 
the persecution which Diane de Poitiers would authorize against 
the defamer of her reputation, Madjime d'Estampes judged of by 
a few emphatic words that escaped the lips of the duchessj and 
which were eagerly reported. By dint of Hattery and compliance 
with the whims of the duke of Orleans, the favourite child of 
Prancis, Madame d'Estampes had secured his countenance; 
though it w^as rather that he regarded ht^r as the chief opponent 
of the dauphin his brother, that the young prince accorded the 
duchess his support, than for any friendship he felt for herself. 
Madame d'Kstampes, therefore, seconded with her inlluence and 
even by her tears, the proposals of peace which the emperor 
offered to the king, the principal article of which bestowed the 
sceptre of Milan on the duke of Orleans after his marriage with 
the daughter or tlie niece of Charles Y, To promote the es- 
tablishment, out of the kingdoDi, of the duke of Orleans, the 
only one of the royal femily well affected towards her, so that 
after the decease of the king a safe refuge from persecution might 
be afforded her, became the aim henceforth of the duchess's 
political combinations; and to effect this object she resurted to 
the most culpable expedients. The count de Longueval con- 
tinued to be the agent of her treasonable correspondence with 
the emperor, whom she informed of every measure debated before 
the council, which carae to her knowledge. Her first exploit is 
supposed to have been to send to the cardinal Graiivelle a copy 
of the cipher with its key, used by the duke de Guise in writing 
his despatches ; for the object of Madame d'Estampes was to 
compel the king to accept the terms of peace which Charles still 
pwfessed himself willing to accord, provided the king pledged 
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himself to renoimce the alliance with Soliman II. and the 
Protestant princes of Germany. If success crowned the efforts of 
the dauphin^s arms ; or if starvation proved a still more remorse- 
less foe to the Imperial troops, the duchess knew, as Charleses 
cession of the Milanese or the Low Countries was to be qualified 
by a clause expressly stipulating that these provinces should 
never be united to the crown of France, that the ting, unless 
coerced by the presence of hostile armies around hia capital, 
would continue perseveringly to refuse such treaty. 

The king, meanwhile, repaired to Paris to tranquillize the 
excitement and alarm prevailing there. At this period the suffer- 
ings of Francis, both mental and bodily, were intense; and, 
unable to endure the sohtude of his palace of the Louvre, or the 
hollow condolences of his court, he summoned the queen of 
Navarre from Alen^on. It was Marguerite^s province to console 
her brother in the hours of his deepest depression. When the 
triumph of human glory and ambition faded, and the most mag- 
nificent monarch in Christendom quailed beneath the chastenings 
of adversity, Francis sought comfort from the religion and the 
goodness of his sister. While his ungrateful mistress basely 
betrayed him. Marguerite became the soul of her brother^s coun- 
cils ; her energy infused fresh vigour into his measures ; she 
advised, consoled, and encouraged him. The presence of the 
queen of Navarre in Paris at this critical season was also highly 
satisfactory to the dauphin, who manifested the greatest respect 
and deference for his aunt ; he knew that while Marguerite's post 
was at her broth er^s right hand, the pernicious infiuence of 
Madame d'Estampes would decline, and that no suppression of 
his despatches to tlie king could be perpetrated with impunity. 

The king was confined to his room, suffering from a return of 
his disease, when the news of the surrender of St. Dizier reached 
Paris. The Imperial army then crossed the river Meuse, and the 
emperor encamped on the right bank of the Marne, opposite 
to the camp of the dauphin. It was evening, and Marguerite was 
alone with the king when this disastrous despatch reached him. 
The emotion of Francis was deep ; he beheld his hereditary foe, 
the emperor, in full march upon his capital. The defeat of the 
dauphin and the simultaneous advance of the English upon Paris 
at Charles's summons, as bound by the treaty of London, would 
inflict a death-blow on the monarchy of the Valois ; and while his 
crown was exposed to such imminent peril, the king, eufeebled by 
disease, was unable to draw his sword in its defence. The heart- 
broken exclamation which issued from the lips of Francis as he 
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read, was : '' Ah, mon Dieu I que tu me vends chet' man 
royaume ^ Then, addressing his sister, who stood beside him, 
and whose prayers Francis had almost learned to regard aa the 
aegis of his kingdom, he said : " Go, ma mignonney go to the 
church, and hear complines ; and when there, intercede with God 
in my behalf, as it is His holy pleasure to favour the arms of the 
emperor more than mine, that, at least. He will spare me the 
anguish of seeing him encamped before the principal town of my 
kingdom I"* The two armies remained for some days in presence of 
each other ; the dauphin studiously avoiding the combat, which 
Charles himself was not eager to provoke, as he awaited the 
reply of Henry VIII. to the summons he sent him to advance 
upon Paris. Henry, who was yet before Boulogne, excused 
himself from complying with the emperor's very peremptory 
demand until he should liave reduced that town. 

But the great military talents of the hero of the Fabian warfare 
pursued by the dauphin were wasting in obscurity : the constable 
de Montmorency, indisputably at this time the most experienced 
and scientific commander in France, remained at Ecouen, doomed 
by tlio fiat of his royal master to inaction. It appears that after 
the onnture of Chfttcau Thierry, queen Marguerite and her nephew 
fornica the design of reinstating the fallen constable in his com- 
iiuiikI. The dauphin, therefore, addressed a very forcible but 
I't^npcclful niiMUoriul to the king, praying him to restore so valiant 
H (JHntain to supivme command over the armies of France, and 
n^aulling Montnioroucy's glorious defence of Provence. This 
pi'litiou Murgucrito probably supported with all her interest, as 
two IvUi^vH are HJill preserved addressed to the constable by the 
ipiean of Navarro after her brother's death, which testify that 
«i)me kind of reconciliation had taken place between the latter 
and hep ohl favourite. The aversion, however, of Francis, to the 
omistuble was too rooted to be easily overcome. Though the 
king proved utterly inconsistent on several of the most momentous 
occasions of his life, and especially in affairs of religion, he never 
showed himself capricious with regard to his favourites. He 
loaded them with honours and favours as long as his confidence 
in their integrity remained unshaken ; but when once they for- 
feited his good opinion, they never recovered their influence. 

The projected restoration of the constable to his high dignities 
created consternation in the council. The cardinal de Tournon 
perceived in it his own deposition from the ministry; the admiral 
d'Annebaut, his degradation from the command of the armies of 

* Brantorae, 
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France. Madame d'Estampes, especially, had most to dread 
from the return of Montmorency ; the immense power possessed 
by the constable would be augmented if he returned to court, 
the conqueror of the emperor, the benefactor of his king, and 
the friend of the queen of Navarre and of the duchesse de 
Valentinois. The duchess, moreover, had everything to dread 
from the detection, by the severe Montmorency, of her treasonable 
correspondence with the emperor. The outcry on all sides, there- 
fore, was so great — the courtiers, privy counsellors, and Madame 
d'Estampes,'' all uniting to deprecate the return of Montmorency 
— that the king returned an angry and decisive negative to the 
dauphin^s request."^ 

During the progress of these intrigues, the greatest distress 
began to prevail in the enemy^s camp : the season was rainy, and 
all kinds of maladies became prevalent there. The dearth of pro- 
visions was even felt by the emperor himself ; while the French 
army was furnished with plentiful supplies, and all the troops 
were in health and eager to be led against the enemy. The 
emperor whose plan of campaign had been disturbed by the 
refusal of the king of England to march upon Paris, continued 
for some time to skirt the banks of the river Marne, seeking 
a ford over which his army might pass without engaging in 
combat. The vigilant watch maintained by the dauphin 
defeated this project. . The conduct of the young prince during 
this perilous campaign merits the highest commendation. 
He had caused the provisions which could be saved when the 
country was laid waste by command of the council, to be gathered, 
and stored in vast magazines at Ch&teau Thierry and Epernay, 
thus wisely providing, as he hoped, vast military stores for the 
support of his army. When the Imperial army penetrated higher 
up the course of the river, seemingly in full retreat on the town 
of Soissons, the dauphin, previously authorised by the king, 
despatched an oflScer with a detachment to break down the bridge 
over the Marne at Epernay ; to carry off such of the provision 
as he could, both there and at Chateau Thierry ; and to throw 
the rest into the river, fearing that these two places would not 
hold out against an attack, in case the emperor, urged by the 
famishing condition of his troops, attempted to storm either of 
them. The duchess d^Estampes, who saw in the emperor's 
retreat the destruction of her most cherished schemes, apprised 
Charles of the dauphin's intention, through the count de Longue- 
val. She subsequently contrived to have the officer who had 
* M^m. de Du Bellay. 
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been sent to Epernay delayed on the road, so as to afford Charles 
time to surprise the place. The emperor who had every reason 
to confide in the veracity of the duchess d'EstampeSj immediately 
acted upon her advice, surprised both the towns, and made him- 
self master of the supplies * He next crossed the Marne, and 
established his camp at Chfiteau Thierry, The wildest alarm 
prevailed in Paris when the news of the emperor^s advance 
reached the citizens. Already the outposts of the enemy extended 
t^ within a few leagues of the capital ; and the Parisians trembled 
for the security of their rich and flourishing city* Persons of 
all conditions hurried from the capital to take refuge in Orleans 
or in Rouen r '^''so that/' says Faradin^t ''never since the 
foundation of the town was there seen such tumult and confusion. 
You might then have witnessed rich, poor, great and Uttle, 
persons of all ages and conditions, take flighty draggiug after 

Ithem their children and goods, by water or in waggons. Others 
were seen hurrying down to the river, carrying in their arms 
their old and infirm relatives, to place them in safety in boats on 
the river ; and of these there were such multitudes that the water 
of till! Seine could not be seen. The high roads were thronged 
with jncn, women, children, willi horses, carts, oxen, cows, sheep, 
nnd ((thcr kiuds of cattle, which together created such horrible 
noif<e and distraction, that it appeared as if a great break-up of 
the elements was about to occur, and all things resolve again into 
chao«." 

Wtiilc ilii^ terrible panic was at its height, the king quitted 
Im mk t^hnmber luid rode through the streets of Paris, accom- 
panied hy the duke do Guise. At vanous points, Francis paused 
in hirt )jn)giTH« to address the people who flocked around him, 
iiHsnring them that there was no present cause for apprehension, 
*' 1 en n nut nrotect you, Parisians, from the effects of your own 
firftrn/* said Y'raneis, "but I will undertake to defend you against 
thi^ rnemy ; for I woidd rather die to promote your safety than live 
after having failed to rescue you all." J 111 as he was, the king called 
out and reviewed all the guilds, and various trade-unions of the 
capital, whose charters bound the members to aid in the defence 

fof Paris on any emergency. This summons was enthusiastically 

responded to; and thirty thousand armed men gladdened the 

hearts of the king and his sister by their prompt and warlike array. 

The dauphin, meantime, hastily broke up his camp at Jallon, 

* Bajlcj — Dictionnaire Hiatorique — Art., Aiibc de Pisseleu. De Coste, 

Elopes des Enfans de France. f Paradin, — Hist, dc ISotrc Tempa. 
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aridj even at ihe hazard of a battle, determined to stop the 
emperor's process. He marched to La Ferte, a place some leagues 
below Cliftteau Thierry^ where he again encamped his army ; and 
after strengthening the garrison of Meaox, he despatched 400 
laoces, and a body of 8,000 infantry to the rehef of Paris, J'his 
force was concentrated at Lagny, a little town only a few leagues 
from the city ; and it formed another barrier against the advance 
of the Imperial army on the capital. The emperor, seeing him- 
self tiius foiestailed, retreated to Soissotis, as the magazines of 
grain which he had captured allbrded only temporaxy rehef to his 
vast army ; and famine again raged in the camp. He took up 
his abode there in the abbey of St. Jean des Vignes ; when, soon 
after, the king was prevailed npou by the ceaseless importunities 
of the duke of Orleans, queen Eleanor, and of Madame d'Es- 
tampes^ to respond to Charleses overtures for peace, and to send 
commissioners to Soissons.* 

Mortified and repulsed, the emperor, on his arrival at Soissous, 
took to his bed with a violent fit of gout : liis progress had been 
marked by few successes ; his losses were immense ; and his mind 
was filled with anger and distrust against the king of England, 
who obstinately persisted in remaining before Boulogne, although 
Charles repeatedly admonished him that the retreat of the Imperial 
array from the banks of the Maroe was inevitable, unless promptly 
succoured. The most gloomy and desponding melancholy op- 
pressed the mind of the emperor; all around him testified to the 
gradual decay of the brilliant and vigorous things of his youth. 
Overpowered by bodily ailments, and so crippled with the gout 
that he could not grasp a pen, Charles felt that Providence had 
placed hmits to his power. His rival in dominion, Francis I., 
was also rapidly sinking into the tomb ; Henrys Vlll. of England 
lived, enduring daily torment from the fatal malady with which 
he too had long been stricken. 

The solemn preseiitiment which imbued the minds of the three 
monarchs that their earthly career was drawing to a close inevi- 
tably disposed them to peace. Rest, and cessation from warfare 
seemed now to them greater boons than the acquisition of pro- 
vinces ; the solitudes of St* Lazare of Toledo, or the silent aisles 
of the cathedral at Grenada, where the beloved wife of his youth 
reposed, appeared more inviting to the emperor Charles than the 

* Tile propoHitions of peace were made by the emperor through a monk 
of St. Jean des Vigiiea, of the House of Guam an, who was related to his 
confes&or, and wlio oomniuTiicated the desire expreased by bis uuperial 
master for i>eace, to the conlessor of quecE Eleanor. 
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grandest of triumphs over his ancient foe. The failing health 
the monarcha prod need a correapoding declension of vigour in 
theur counsels : in the cases of Francis and CbarlcSj the wishes of 
the successors of the sovereigns were too much regarded by the 
ministers of their respective crowns not to infuse a vacillation in 
their public policy, most baneful to the national prosperity. 

TLe deputies nominated by the king to treat for peace were 
the admiral d' Aunebaut, ancl the keeper of the privy seal, de 
Chemans. The emperor deputed the chancellor de Granvelle, and 
Ferdinand of Gonzaga, generalissimo of the Imperial forces. 
The ducliess d'Estampes had even the art to enlist rehgion in 
furtlierance of her projects, by the overtures she successfully 
made to Martin de Uuzniaii, a Dominican monk^ and confessor 
to the emperoTj who constantly exhorted his royal penitent to 
pacific measures. 

As soon as negotiations for peace were fairly opened. Margue- 
rite quitted Paris^ and repaired to visit queen Eleanor and the 
princesses, who were prooably residing at St. Germain. The 
deep anxiety which Eleanor felt at this second invasion of her 
hnsband^s territories by tbe emperor, brought on a sharp attack 
of fever; and on Marguerite-'a Brrival she was yet exceed- 
ingly ill, Francis, through his sister, sent directions to the 
queen to write congratulations to the emperor on tlie peace, and 
to send her letter by one Corneille, a messenger whom Charles 
had commissioned to visit Eleauor^ and inquire after her health. 
Marguerite, soon after her arrival, wrote to the king an account 
of Eleanor^s condition ; and to assure him that at the cost of 
great personal sufTering his obedient consort had obeyed his 
wishes. She says : " Monseigneur, you have sent the queen so 
marvellous a cure for her malady, that neither fever nor any other 
ailment will long prevent her from rejoining you. I never saw 
any one more transported with joy than slie seemed ; in which 
sentiment she is joined by all who desire your welfare and that of 
jour kingdom i and we unite in beseeching God to grant a pros- 
perous termination to negotiations which have opened so propi- 
tiously. Monseigneur, according to your command, the queen 
has answered the emperor^s letter ; but she is grieved that her 
strength does not permit her to descant, as she otherwise would, 
on the advantages of this most welcome peace. She has com- 
manded me to offer her excuses for not waiting to you ; but I 
assure you, monseigneur, that the last time she wrote she found 
herself so feeble from the exertion, that to-day I entreated her to 
be satisBed with ha^-ing despatched her letter to the ecoper< 
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whicli yoa had demaTitlerl in liaste. I told tbe queen, monseig" 
lie or, that you cared more for her repose than for the sight of her 
handwriting; as the one \nll soon send lier hack to you coovales- 
centj while the latter would delay lier recovery, on account of 
the dreadful head-aches \vhich aMict her, when even to speak 
while she suffers thusj or to listen to others gives her pain. She 
requires perfect repose to recover/' The queen then sends her 
brother information of the deportment of Corneille, the emperor^s 
envoy. "Corueille, nnonseigncurj departed from us very well 
satisfied with the condescending words you addressed to him. 
He assured the queen that he has never seen the emperor before 
so well disposed, not only for peace, but to contract perfect 
alliance and friendship with you, forgettiug the pnstj so as to 
regenerate anew the bonds of fraternitv existing between you 
both. The queen commands me, furtliermore, to say^ she per- 
ceives that the emperor is sincere in his desire for peace ; as she 
has never heard him before speak so enthusiastically as she 
understands he has done from the envoy. Therefore, monseig- 
neur, we have changed the name of the latter ; and instead of 
Corneille,^ which appellation bears a had augury, I have told him 
that he shall be henceforth named Coulombe, because like the 
dove he has brought us an ohve branch of peace/'t 

The emperor, meanwhile, made no scruple of treating for a 
separate peace with f rancis, without including his ally, Henry of 
England, w^hose proceedings incensed him greatly, Charles, 
however, went through the formality of despatching an envoy, 
the bishop of Arras, to the English camp, to in\ite that king to 
send ambassadors to the conference opened at Soissons; though 
the emperor did this only on discovering that I'raucis had made 
the same overtures through the cardinal du Bellay.J The articles 
of tlie treaty finally concluded between Francis and the emperorj 
which were negotiated at Soissons^ and concluded at Crespy, 
September 18, 15t4, ceded either the Milanese, or the Low 
Countries to the duke of Orleans at the expiration of two years, 
on the marriage of the prince with the emperor's daughter, the 
infanta Mary) or with his niece, Anne of Austria— the duke 
promising to accept the hand of whichever of these two ladies the 

t emperor should be pleased to bestow upon him. The Netherlands 
was to be the dower of Charles's daughter ; the duchy of Milan 
ittiJkf of his niece. The king engaged to renounce the alliance of 
SbHman ILj and of the Protestant princes of Germany ; and 
* Comciile— a crow. f F, du Suppl. Fran., MS, No. 58, Bibl. Koy. 
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promised to assist the emperor to subdue the power of the Turti 
aad to arrest the progress of heresy. It was likewise agreed to 
make mutual restoratiou of all conquests achieved since the sig- 
nature of the truce of Nice* The king, moreover, promised to 
bestow upon his second sou a yearly revenue of 100,000 livres 
secured on the duchies of Bourbonj Orleansj AngouMme, and 
Cbatellerault, assigned as appanages for the young prince. In 
case the united yearly revenues of these duchies amounted not to 
the stipulated sum, the dueliy of Alen^-on was to be added to the 
fiefs bestowed upon the duke ; though it is nowhere stated what 
compensation the king in such case afforded his sister for the 
pecuniary loss which she would sustain. The dominions of the 
duke of Savoy were to be restored to hinij when the duke of 
Orleans received the investiture of the Milanese ; although tliis 
duchy, by a clause expressly introduced into the treaty, and 
assented to by the king, was never to be united to the crow^n of 
France* 

Boulogne, during the conferences of Crespy, had, at length, 
fallen before the determined siege laid to it bv king Henry ; and 
tliis event had great weight in determining Irancis to accept the 
conditions of peace proposed by Granvelle in his master^s name. 
After the signature of the treaty, Charles recalled his troops from 
the English camp ; so that the duke of Norfolk was compelled to 
raise the siege of Montreuil, and retire from before this important 
place, which was then regarded as the key of the province of 
Normandy. Peace w^as not finally concluded between Trancis 
and Henry VIII, until the year 1546. The plenipotentiaries of 
the two monarchs met at Campes, a place between the towns of 
Ardres and Guincs ; and the treaty was agreed upon and signed 
with the utmost expedition.t It consisted merely of two 
articles ; for between Henry YIII, and Francis L no complicated 
territorial question existed to perplex the commissioners. It was 
agreed that Francis sliould pay Henry, by a certain day, the sum 
of two milhons of golden crowns, in lieu of the arrears of his 
pension, the debts owing to him by the king, and the sums he 
had expended during the siege of Boulogne. Until this sum had 
been paid, it was settled that Henry should retain possession of 
the to^Ti of Boulogne as security, when that place was to be re- 
stored to the French crown. 

As soon as the peace of Crespy was definitively accepted by the 
emperor, Francis quitted Paris for Romorentin, hoping to benefit 
his health by change of air, and to afford some alleviation to the 

* Du Belhj, Sleidan. Paradin. + During the month of Jane, 15M 
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tnelancholy wliich oppressed him, by hunting in the noble forests 
then surrounding the ancient castle of tlie couiits d'Angoulfime, 
Queen Eieanor and a part of her court accompanied the king^ 
whilst Marguerite either remained at St, Germain~en-Layej oFj as 
is more probable^ retunxed to Alen^ou, 

At the commencement of the year 1545, the queen sent her 
brother^ as a New Yearns giftj an ivory figure of king Solomon, 
In the poetical epistle which accompanied the image, Marguerite 
explains the embletnatic meaoing she attached to this gift, as also to 
t!ie presents she made her brother on two preceding years, of the 
figures of king David and of the patriarch Abraham, She also 
congratulated him on the peace which had just been concluded 
between " le It/s et la pomme roiide,'' 

A fresh domestic calamity, meanwhile, befell the king. This 
misfortune was tlie death of the duke of Orleans, the favourite 
surviving child of Francis. The king had determined to make a 
personal effort to recover Boulogne from the English, before 
concluding his treaty with Henry YIII,, which after the recap- 
ture of this important seaport, could be negotiated on more 
advantageous terms. The duke of Orleans joined his father at 
Foret-Moutier, a small place close to Abbeville. A malignant 
fever had been raging in the village and the neighbourhood, and 
even two persons, it was afterwards discovered, had died in the 
house in which the king and his son sojourned. Dissatisfied with 
the lodgings assigned for bis use^ the cfuke of Orleans insisted on 
removing into more commodious apartments adjoining, but 
which were precisely those, as the host hastened to confess, where 
the parties deceased had died of the plague. When earnestly 
remonstrated with upon this act of folly, the duke impetuously 
replied ■. " Bon ton / jamais fils de France n'est morl de la 
peste ;"* To show his disregard of the admonition, the duke, 
it is stated, rushed into the infected rooms, followed by a party 
of riotous young nobles, where, after tossing about some linen 
appertaining to the parties deceased, they ripped the bed open, 
and amused themselves by sliowering the feathers upon each 
other. At night the duke retired to rest in this apartment : in 
about two hours, however, he awoke suffering from headache, 
violent thirst, and every other symptom of the fatal endemic* 
" Je snis malade : if est la peste^ eifen motirrai /" exclaimed the 
duke vehemently to his attendants. He then requested that a 
glass of water might be given him. The duke lingered for two 
or three days in a most pitiable condition, sufl'ering from gteat 
♦ GaiHiard,— Hiat. de Fraujoia I. 
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pain and delirinm. About an hour before bis deatli, be earnestly 
requested to see the king. This desire was conveyed to Prancis, 
who since the commencement of his son^s illness bad also been 
confined to his chamber. On receiving this, tlie last message of 
his best beloved chikb t!ie king rose from his couch, and declared 
his resolntion of visiting his son* In vain the cardinal de 
Tournon remonstratedj and pointed out to the king the danger of 
contagion — Francis remained firm in liis resolve, and entered the 
duke^s chamber alone. The dying princCj when lie beheld the 
king, caused himseK to he supported by his attendants, and 
stretching out his arms towards his father, exclaimed^ ''Ah, 
monseigneur, I am dying; but now that I have had the felicity 
of seeing you once more, I die content !*^ Exhausted with this 
exertion, the duke fell back on liis pillow speechless, and breathed 
his last in a few moments.* The excitement of this scene 
proved too much for t!ie debilitated frame of the king, who was 
cairied back to his apartment fainting from excess of emotion. 

The joys of the king's bfe thus giadually ebbed away ; and for 
the remaming brief period of his existence. Marguerite's affection 
was the sunshine which alone dispersed its gloom and isolation. 
Ib*ancis never recovered the shock of his son^s death, A perpe- 
tual fever consumed bis life, and imparted a restlessness that 
prompted him to make frequent and rapid changes of abode, 
which contributed to increase his malady. The queen of Navarre 
had retired again into Beam j for, as Marguerite's health failed, 
she withdrew herself as much as possible from the court, where 
aU tbiogs seemed in a state of transition, and where it was 
painful for her no longer to witness that devotion to her brother 
which all exhibited daring the palmy days of the reign of Francis I, 
Her hterary tastes served to soothe the dejection felt by the 
queen of Navarre. Probably the composition of her curious 
poem, entitled, ^' La Coche,'^ employed the queen's leisure hours 
at tills period, besides a multitude of sacred poems and epistL 
in verse, which she constantly sent to her brother. 

The argument of the queen's poem of ** La Coche," is mosi 
singular. Marguerite imagines that she had quitted her coach 
to walk alone in a verdant meadow in meditative mood, when 
she suddenly met three ladies wandering bke herself; but appa- 
rently overpowered with grief. After a time, the disconsolate 
ladies explain the cause of their sorrow to the queen j when it 
appeared that the first afiBicted fair had abandoned her lover^ 
♦ September 8, 16i5. 
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being highly discontented at liis proceedings ; the second had 
been deserted hy her lover; while the third lady quitted her 
betrothed to follow her friends^ though she had every reason to 
be satistied with liis faithful attachment. The ladies, therefore, 
were weeping t4>gether over their niisfortunes, and debating 
amongst themselves which of the three uieriled the greatest com- 
miseration. Meanwhile, a shower of rain fell, which compelled 
the ladies to accept Marguerite's invitation to pursue their 
argument in her coach. They according took refuge there with 
the queen, when, after much debate, it was determined to refer the 
question to arbitration. One of the ladies proposes the king as 
arbiter* Marguerite takes this opportunity to introduce the 
most pompous eulogium on her brother, to whom she attributes 
every possible virtue and quality. She then adds a description 
of the king, which is as follows : — 

" De aa beaute, il est !)laiic et vermeil, 
Les clieveui brima, de grande et belle taille ; 
En terre il est comme au ciel Ic soleil ; 
Hardy, vailkat, sage et preiix en bataiile. 
Fort et paiasatit, qui ne peut avoir peur 
Que prince nidj tant salt puissant^ rassaille, 
11 est bemUj doux, bumble en sa grandeur ; 
Port et ptiissaiit, et plein de patience 
Soit ea priBon en triatcsae et malbeur/'* 

The second lady proposed that Marguerite should herself decide 
the knotty point. The queen, however, excuses herself from 
giving a verdict on a question relating l-o love ; for, says she — 

** Mes cinqnante mi a, ma vertu affoiblie, 
Le temps passe^ eomnaaudcnt que j*oublie 
Pour mieux peoaer a k prochaine mort^ 
Sana plus avoir rne moire ni remord 
Si en amour a douleur ou plaisir.^f 

Marguerite, however, comforts the sorrowful ladies by her 
assurance that she will record their affliction in verse. The dis- 
putCj hy mutual agreement, is as length referred to a certain 
ducliessj whom Marguerite calls sa cousine : — 

" Et eeste-la se ticndra bien heureuse. 
Que voufl direz des trois plus doloreuse." 

The queen caused this manuscript of "La Coche,*' when com- 
plete, to be magnificently illuminated with vigncttesj and bound 
in blue velvet, iu order to present it to the duchesse d^Estampes. 
The last vignette of this manuscript, which is preserved in the 

* Poeme, " La Cocbe/'— Marguerites dc la Marguerit42 dea Princesses. 
Les jJ^rgucrites de la Marguerite des Princesses, 
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Bibliotheque de PArsenal, represents Marguerite offering her 
book to the ducliess, " both ladiea staoding together iu a 
chamber marvellously well adorned and tapestried/^ as the few 
lines appended beneath the miniature explain to the reader.* 
Marguerite probably honoured her brother's unworthy favourite 
with this gracious gift when she visited the court of France 
earlj in January of the year 1546» Tlie queen passed the 
Christmas at Mont de Marsan^ for the benefit of her healthy and 
iroDi thence she despatched her accustomed New Yearns gift to 
her brother^ which this year consisted of a rich doublet, instead^ 
of the httle ivory figure as before* ^M 

Francis was at Plessis-les-Tours when Marguerite rejoined himl^ 
It was their first meeting since the decease of the duke of Orleans. 
The king's health had slightly improved, so that all things wore a 
more joyous aspect j for even his physicians acknowledged that 
they had now good hope of saving the life of their royal patient. 
If Francis and Marguerite could have foreseen that after this 
meeting their earthly companionship was to cease; and that 
the loving confidence, which not all the trials and reverses of 
life had shakeDj was soon to be severed by the hand of death, 
how solemn must then have been these their last communings 
together I 

The life of Francis, however, was destined to pass away 
oppressed with the same weighty care which clouded the bright- 
est years of his manhood. The death of the duke of Orleans re- 
opened the political questions decided by the treaty of Crespy, 
The cession of the Milanese — that territory the possession of 
which, had the duchy been worth thrice its actual valne, could 
never have compensated the French for the torrents of bloodj and 
the vast treasures lavished for its acquisition, — became again the 
cri de guerre of Europe. The emperor, in reply to the ambassa- 
dors despatched by Francis to inquire what interpretation he now 
proposed to put on the treaty of Crespy, stated, that the contin- 
gency which had arisen could not have been foreseen ; but he 
considered that the decease of the duke of Orleans released him 
from all engagements he had bound himself by that convention 
to fulfil, Charies added further, that he had no desire to re- 
commence the war, unless forced to do so by the aggression of^ 
the French king. wM 

Francis, dissembling his profonnd resentment, applied himself* 
to perfect measures for opening a campaign upon a still more 

* Appendix IIL de rHeptam^TOii, edited by M. le Roui de lincy. 
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extensive scale. During the whole of this ycar^ dating from the 
tiDoe wiieo the king bid farewell to his sister at Plessis-les- 
TourSj Frauds with restless disquietude wandered through his 
doniinioiis. Instead of that briUiaiit court of nobles and ladies 
which formerly traversed the kingdom when the king made one 
of iiis grand progresses^ Francis was now accompanied by a 
train of engineers^ and by a few chosen veteran officers, who had 
grown old in the service of the state, and w^hose advice he 
listened to with earnest deference. The king traversed thus the 
frontiers of Burgundyj Champagne, Picardy and Dauphiny; 
inspecting every military work, and in many cases delivering with 
his own hands the money required for its completion into the 
hands of the officer in command. The king thus established a 
complete line of fortresses along his frontiers, in all of winch he 
placed garrisons and efficient supplies. Severe^ taciturn, and 
reserved, the king re-established order in all departments of the 
state ; no favourite was sutfered to dictate, or reverse by cabal the 
decisions adopted by the council of stat43, over which Francis 
daily presided. 

The discord, however, which, when it affected no political 
interest, was so entirely disregarded by the king, continued to 
agitate the court of France, with unmitigated fury* The faction 
of the duchcsse de Valentinois, however, had now acquired 
supremacy j for the declining influence of Madame d'Estampes 
over the king was observed and commented upon by alL The 
valiant young cavaliers of the court, the heroes and statesmen of 
the futnre reign, gathered round the dauphoi, and adopted his 
political opinions, Catherine de Medici, the proud mother of 
Monseigneur le due, heir of the dauphin, often mediated between 
the king and her husband, with a dexterily which few then 
appreciated; the young dauphin ess, while presernng the favour 
of Francis, of the dauphin, and even of Diane de Poitiers, con- 
trived to become the head of a political party, which during the 
ensuing reign proved strong enough to balance the power of the 
duchessc de Valentinois. 

x\raid these numerous chagrins, tlie year 1516 expired. 
Marguerite still inhabited Beani, and devoted herself to religious 
meditation and study. Probably, the wandering hfe led by the 
king prevented her from rejoining him, A presentiment of 
impending evil agitated the mind of the queen ; she was 
frequently observed wrapped in deep meditation, and often her 
ladies surprised her in tears. She sought sohtude, and her 
religious duties alone seemed to give her consolation or 

o 3 
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satisfaction. Her health continued very feeble smd uncertain ; 
and it was remarked by those around that it varied accordiug to 
the aJteration in the king^s condition. Marguerite warned her 
^friends that the stroke which deprived herself or her brother of 
existeDCCj would soon tell with fatal certainty on the sur\'ivor ; so 
persuaded was she of the mysterious and spiritual union subsist- 
ing between Francis and herself. 

The winter of 1546 set in with unusual severityj so that Mar- 
guerite was seldom able to go abroad^ or even to quit the apart- 
ments she occupied in the castle of Pan. Often the snows 
retarded the arrival of the couriers constantly passing between 
the king and his sister* The most intense suspense then pos- 
sessed Margnerite^s mind i and the anguish she enduredj and her 
sleepless iiightSj injured her constitution, and confirmed the 
malady beneath which she suffered. In God alone centred her 
hopes : such had been the words used by Marguerite in the day 
of her brilliant prosperity ; and she herself^ in her own touching 
verse, has assured us that He abandoned her not in the hour of 
adversity to the bitterness of despair. 

Early at the commencement of the year 1547, after the frosts 
had broken up^ and the roads were open to iravellerSj Marguerite 
quitted Pan ; and in order to enjoy greater retirement, she took 
up her abode in a convent at Tusson,% little village of Angou- 
inois, proposing to pass Lent with the nuns before she returned 
to court. Tidings of her brother of more favourable import had 
reached the queen ; his astonishing activity, and the rapid changes 
of abode effected by the king, filled bis courtiers with astonish- 
ment. The royal forests rang, as in olden time, with tlie echoes 
of the chase ; the severity of the weather was disregarded by the 
king, though the earth often shone with a thick i])crustation of 
ice. On horseback during several hours in the day, Francis, 
though agonized by the wound destroying him, followed in pur- 
suit of the boar, striving to forget his pain in the excitement of 
the hour, At night, the most terrible prostration of strength 
ensued ; consumed with fever and a thirst which nothing could 
allay — the groans and plaints of the unhappy king filled every 
heart with compassion. By sunrise Francis took to his horse, 
though in vain remonstrated with by his physicians, who con- 
sidered this violent exercise as likely to augment his disorder ; 
and followed by a few chosen courtiers, he again set out on bia 
roving expeditions. During the months of February, and a part 
of March, the king thus visited Saint Germain, La Muette, 
* Tliifl ooavent at Tassoa existed until tUe Great Revolution, 
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VillepreuK, Dampierre, Limoursi, Locbes/ Fontainebleau, and a 
variety of other palaces."*^ Nothing satisfied the king ; no place 
bestowed upon liim rest* The thought of Marguerite aJone gave 
him momentary sohice : sometimes the king despatched a courier 
to summon her in all possible haste ; then the order was as sud- 
deidy revoked ; for Praneis, with the wayward caprice of illoessj 
thought himself irresistibly impelled to take an opposite route to,^ 
the place at whicli he had prayed kis sister to meet him. 

More bleased was Miargtierite in her declining health, Tlie 
wild restlessjiess of her brother^s mindj which betrayed a con- 
science ill at easCj tormented her not; and kneeling before tbe 
altar of the God whom she had feared and reverenced in her 
youth, she w^as able to submit with resignation aod trust to Hia i 
dispensations. Marguerite's days at this period seem to have ^ 
been spent in meditation, prayer, and in the study of the Bible, 
She maintained a constant correspondence with her brother, and, i 
doubtless, also with the king of A^avarre : the queen likewise , 
composed various sonnets and several pieces in verse. 

Marguerite had been for several weeks an inmate of the con- 
vent at TussoUj when one night, about the commencement of 
April, 1547, she dreamed that her brother appeared by her bed- 
side, looking pale and ghastly j and that in a voice of sorrowful 
anguish, he exclaimed ; '^ Ma sosur 1 ma socur !"t The queen 
awoke, and gazed eagerly round; but the vision had disappeared; 
nevertheless, the impression left on Marguerite's mind was pro- 
found, and she rose, and forthwith despatched messengers to 
Bockefort, the place where she supposed tliat the king was ao- 
journing, to make inquiries after his health. During the few 
following days, Marguerite withdrew entirely from the society of 
the nuns, and seldom quitted her room. Her suspense was in- 
tolerable i but days elapsed, and still no news of the king arrived 
to pjliiddeo lier. 

Queen Maigiierite's messenger bad been gone a week when she 
dreamed again that the phantom appeared by her bed, uttering 
the same mournful and earnest summons. The agitation of the 
queen^s mind then became intolerable j she summoned her at- 
tendants, and strictly questioned them ; but to calm her sorrow 
they informed her that the last reports received of the king's 
health were favourable, A suspicion, nevertlieless, still lingered 
in Marguerite's mind that she was deceived; and to soothe her 
troubled spirit, after despatching another courier to the court, the 

* Mem. (le Da Bellay* . 

f Sahite Marthe,— Oraiaoa Funebre de rincompar&ble Marguerite, 
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queen repaired to the convent chapel to pray in solitude. As she 

?assed tlirougli tlie cloisterSj Miirgtierite met her private secretary, 
'homas CoustelieTj to whom she spokCj in order to give him di- 
rections to write to some personage of the court, whom she 
thought would send her minute intelligence respecting the king. 
While Marguerite was yet speaking with her secretary, she lieard 
the sound of some one weeping verj^ bitterly in a distant part of 
the cloister. Followed by her secretary and a few attendantSj 
the queen, before entering the chapel, proceeded to ascertain who 
the mourner was, to relieve her grief. The sobs were found to 
proceed from a poor nun of weak intellect, who was suffered to 
wander about the convent at pleasure, as her temper was gentle, 
and she harmed nobody* Marguerite approaclied tlie weeper, and 
gently said : *' What misfortune do you deplore, sister ?^' The 
nun, who had been previously instructed what reply to make iu 
case her grief attracted the queen^s compassionate attention, 
replied : ^' Alas ! madarae, I weep not for myself; it is your great 
calamity which I bewail V then hiding her face in the folds of 
her veil, she fled from the spot. Marguerite became very pale ; 
and for long she seemed overwhelmed and incapable of uttering 
a word. With a deep sigh she presently said to her attendants : 
" You have concealed the death of the king : but God, you per- 
ceive, by the instrumentality of this poor maniac, has revealed it 
to me/'* The queen then retired to her chamber, and kneeling 
on the floor, she humbly besought of God fortitude and conso- 
lation : she next uttered a fervent thanksgiving for the mercies 
which He had showered upon her in the midst of her tribulation. 
Afterwards she entreated to be left quite alone. 

The prophecy unwittingly uttered years before at St. Germain 
by Marguerite, and for which her brother had tenderly reproached 
her, was fulfilled, '^ Monseigneur," Marguerite had written in 
her letter of explanation to her brother, " I entreat you to do me 
the justice to beheve, that if I said I thought to be the longest 
survivor, it was only when inspired by the dread that God had 
doomed me to sufibr the very perfection of misfortunes and trials 
which He could inflict on one of his creatures !" Li her grief 
there seemed to Marguerite no shelter or sympathy left for her 
in the world: all around was dark and hopeless; and her spirit 
grew dismayed at its solitude. Gradually had the bond been 
dissolved which united the tliree whose union had given them 
happiness perfect as earth could afford : the last of 'Uhe Trinity of 
France,'' Marguerite, lingered behind, to fulfil perhaps the design 
* Ste, Marthe.— Oraiaoa ronebre. 
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of an aU-wise Providence, who decreed that her pure and loviog 
heart, deprived of its dearest earthly supportj should centre iU 
hopes and joys on Heaven alone. 

Francis had been dead nearly a fortnight before the intelligence 
was imparted to the queen of Navarre* This precaution was 
adopted by command of the new king, Henry, who bore Marguerite 
the greatest affection and respect — a feeling shared also by Cathe- 
rine de Medici. Francis had designed to spend the carnival at 
Lochesj or Tours ; and, accompanied by the dauphin and a brilliant 
courtjhe arrived^ about the end of March, 1517, at the former 
place. Hours of excruciating sufferings ensued ; and during the 
silent watches of the night the king wandered from chamber to 
chamber throughout that ancient fortressj unable to find repose, 
either bodily or mental. The following morning Trancis made 
known his resolve to depart for St. Germain-en-Laye, that there, 
in the vicinity of the capital, he might profit by the skill of his 
most eminent physicians ; and especially by that of the famous 
Ambrose Pare, whose renown for the wonderful cure he had per- 
formed on the count d^Anmale,^ inspired the king with hope 
that the talent of Par^ might be efiectual in his own case like- 
wise. 

From Loches, the king proceeded to Kambouillet, intending only 
to sojourn there a night ; but nnfortunately a temporary alleviation 
from pain induced Francis to prolong his abode. On the following 
morning he commanded a grand boar-hunt in the pathless forests 
which then enveloped that royal residence. The almost superna- 
tural energy displayed by the king in this fatal hunt was remarked 
by many of the com tiers, who had witnessed the alarming prostra- 
tion of strength from which Francis suffered while at Loches, 
It was as the final wrestle of that once vigorous and manly frame 
with death* The king retired immediately on his return from 
this expedition : his strength^ however, suddenly failed, and the 
agonies whicli he habitually endured increased in violence, to 
cease again as abruptly after the lapse of some hours. This ces- 
sutton of pain, however, was but the prelude of speedy dissolution. 
The pliysicians soon discovered that mortification of the wounds 
liad commenced ; and they nnauiniousily admonished the king 
that his hours were numbered. Francis listened to the fiat with 
outward resignation } then sending for the dauphin, he addressed 

* By extracting the fragmeot of n knee, wlilch Imd entered iust be- 
neatk tbe count's eye and penetrated through to the back of the neck. 
The coont d'Aumale received this severe wound during a skirmish with the 
Englbb bafore Boulogne. 
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to hira an emphatic admonition on the conduct it was expedient 
for him to pursue after lus accession to the crown. He exhorted 
his son never to recall Montmorency, or to suffer him to hold 
office in the state : this admonition the king repeated several 
times. He counselled the dauphin, likewise, to check the ambi- 
tion of the princes of the House of Guise ; and to control the 
aspiring genius of the prelates of that family. He recommended 
his son to diminish, as much as possible, the tiixes which the neces- 
sities of war had compelled liim to impose. The king then uttered 
an honoDrable eulogium on the upright administration of his 
ministers, the cardinal De Tournon and the marshal d'Annebaut, 
both of whom he advised the dauphin to retain** No mention 
is made of the queen of Navarre in the records we possess of the 
dying liours of Francis ; a similar silence is observed respecting 
the princess Marguerite, the king^s only daughterj and the duchesse 
d'Estampes. It cannot be supposed^ however, that in the long 
private confereDce which it is recorded Francis held with his souj 
they conld have been forgotten ; or that he would forget to com- 
mend his beloved sister to the care and affection of the futun^ 

Brief, however, were the hours which remained to the king to 
prepare for eternity, from the period that the cessation of distract- 
ing pain permitted his thoughts to be diverted from his own 
sufferings. His mind remained firm and clear to the last : and 
it is recorded that Francis made his confession and received the 
last sacraments of bis church with great penitence and devotion- 
His death was apparently painless. Exliausted by suffering, the 
king calmly expired between two and three o^clock in the afternoon 
of the 31st day of March, 1547, aged fifty- two years. 

The body of the king was removed, by order of his son and 
successor^ to the castle of Haute Brujere, after it had been care- 
fully embalmed, where it lay in state until the 11th of April, 
From thence the remains of Francis were transported to the 
palace of the cardinal bisliop of Paris at le Pont de St. Cloud. 
There the king's effigy, attired in regal robes, w^as exposed on 
the bier, which was surmounted by a canopy ; all the deceaj^ed 
king's ministers and officers of state being in attendance. This 
empty homage continued during eleven days; the apartment 
was then hnng with black cloth, the king's coffin, surrounded 
by lighted candelabra, being placed on an elevated platform in 

• M6m.de DuBeUay, Sleidan, CJommeatar. Beaucaire. Hilarion de Costc. 
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the centre of the chambePj upon which the crovra and the sword 
of state rested.* 

The coffin of Francis was removed from St. Cloud on tlie 21st 
of May, and deposited in the church of the Carmelites of the 
Eue du Pauxbourg St. Jacques in Parisj where the bodies of liis 
two sons, the dauphin Francis and the duke of Orleans, awaited 
final interment in the royal mausoleum of the Yalois at St. Denis. 
(Jn the 2;5rd of May, the king's funeral oration was preached 
by Pierre dn Chatel, bishop of Tulle and Ma^on, During the 
afternoon of the same day, the cortege quil ted Paris, Upon the 
coffins of the king, and of his two sons, reposed an effigy in wax 
of the deceased prince. The funeral car upon which the body 
of the king rested was preceded by twelve cardinals and the court 
of parliament, the members being arrayed in their scarlet gowns ; 
and a countless throng of ecclesiastics and nobles followed. f 
The mournful cavalcade was received by the monks of St. Denis 
on its arrival at the cathedral : a very few years previously they 
had attended Francis I. and his imperial guest, the emperor 
Charles, on their pilgrimage to the sepulchres of the monarchs of 
France ; and in procession they had followed the king wlien he 
then descended to the portal of the magnificent tomb constructed 
for Madame, wliich now yawned to receive his own mortal remains. 

When the coffin of Francis was lowered into the vault, the officers 
of his household broke their wands and cast them into the tomb ; 
and the heralds proclaimed : " King Francis is no more 1 Long 
live our gracious sovereign Henry IL, whom God preserve I" 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Despondency of queen Marguerite— Poems composed by her — ^Slie receives 
numerous letters of conloIcnce^The constable de Montmorency des- 
patches a mcsaengcr to visit the queen on bis behalf — Emotion displayed 
hj Montmorency on beariug of the king's death — The king bestows the 
highc5t honours atid favour upon the constable^— The ducbesac d'Estampcs 
— Changes are made in the administration— Queen Marguerite departs 
from Tusson for Mont de Marsan— Letter written by the queen to 
Montmorency — Margnerite's pccuuiarj alfairs occasion her anxiety — 
Marguerite corresponds with Calvin^ — She invites the latter to visit her 
in lieitru — Coronation of king Henry H,- He inirites Margacrite to bo 

* Relation dea obseqnes de Francois Lj inseree par I'ahbe Lambert k la 
fin de son edition dea Mem. de Du Bellay. 

f M6m. de Yieilleville, The sum of 500,0001, Tonmois was expended 
on tlie obsequies of the king^ exclusive of the cost of the funeral pro- 

flsioua tbroagh tho capital, which waa defrayed by the PariaionB. 
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present at tliat ceremonj — ^Negotiations for the marrmge of the Princess 
Jane — Qaeen Marguerite and lier Jiasband repair to Fontainebleau — 
Marguerite makes Tier entry into the town of Lyons with queen Catherine 
' — Marriage of tbe princess Jeiinne with the duke de Veod^irie — Mar- 
guerite returns to Mont dc Marsan— Birth of the duke of Orleans — Mar- 
guerite retires to the convent at Tusson — Gradual decay of her health — 
Her frequent rcTeries on death — Visit paid by the duke and duchess de 
Yendome to Bdam-=Jane*3 rapturous reception by her father's subjects 
— Queen Mar^rierite removes to the castle of Odoa— Death of Madame 
de Is^evers — Letter of condolence written by queen Marguerite to the 
duehesa de Neve rs— Failing health of the queen — Ucr vision — Margue- 
rite prepares for death — She rehnquisbes the administration of her affairs 
to the itiug of Navarre-— Her last poem — She is suddenly attacked with 
pleurisy — Alleged reconciliation of the queen to the Church of Rome — 
llie last moments of the queen— Grief of the king of Is'avarre — The 
States of B^arn condole with the king-^Henry's reply— Obsequies of 
queen Marguerite in the cathedral of Lescar — Her funeral oration — 
Lamentation of the learned men of Europe on the decease of queen Mar- 
gueirte — ^Pretensiona of Queen Marg^uerite as an author — Her devices 
and mottoes — Her charitable fouudaiions^Poitraits extant of Margue- 
rite, queen of Navarre* 

The liglit of Marguerite's life was extinguished by the death of 
her brother, and she may be said to have virtuall j descended into 
the tomb with him. The hrief remnant of her existence was sjpent 
in obscurity ; her thoughts were rivetted on tlie past ; and no 
solicitations could induce the queen to emerge from her seclnsion^ 
or to interest herself as formerly in literature or politics. 

Marguerite spent the tirst forty clays after her bereavement in 
the closest retirement at the convent of Tusson. During the 
whole of this period the queen suflered from severe imiisposition ; 
and she appears to have rarely quitted lier apartment except to 
attend the daily services performed in the convent chapel. Often 
she solaced her grief by composing elegies, and plaintive songs 
on her misfortune. Some of these poems are very beautiful and 
touching, and betray profound desolation of spirit. Marguerite 
says in one poem ;— 

" Je n'ay plus ny pere, ny mere, 
Ny scEur, ny frere, 
Sinon Dieu seul auquel j^espere ; 
Qui sur le ciel et terre impure, 

"J 'ay nus du tout en oubliance 
Lc mondCi et parens et amis ; 
Biens et honncurs en abondance 
Je les tiens ponr nies ennemis/''*^ 

In another poem composed a month after the decease of 
Francis, the queen paints^ in still more vivid and affecting laia 
* Marguerites de la Marguerite — Ckmsons SpiriLuellca, p. 302. 
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guage, hei distress and isolation. She implores the aid of death 
to vanquish her grief; as her love for her brother augments with 
her sorrow, which is ever on the increase ; for she says : — 

*• Tears so many fill my eyes. 
That they see nor earth nor skies !" 

The poem composed by Marguerite at this season of poignant 
grief opens by a description, in simple language, of her grief, 
which she declares she cannot describe, "sinon qu'il est sans 
esperance.^' 

Chanson Faictb par la Egynb db Navarre, uno mois 
apres la mort dtj eoy. 

Sur le chant — JouUsance vous donneray. 

Las ; tant malheureuse je suis. 
Que mon malheur dire ne puis, 
Sinon qu'il est sans esp^rance. 
Desespoir est desia h Thuys, 
Pour me jetter au fond du puits, 
Ou n'a d'en sailUr apparence. 

Tant de larmes jettent mes yeux, 
Qu'ils ne voyent terre ne cieux. 
Telle est de leurs pleurs abondance ; 
Ma bouche se plamt en tons lieux, 
De mon coeur ne pent saillir mieux, 
Que soupirs sans nuUe allegeance. 

Mort qui m'a fait ce mauvais tour, 
D'abattre ma force et ma tour. 
Tout mon refuge et ma defence, 
N'a S9U miner mon amour, 
Que je sens croistre nuit et jour. 
Que ma douleur croist et avance. 

O mort, qui le frhre as dompt^, 
Viens doncques par ta grand' bont^. 
Transpercer la soeur de ta lance. 
Mon deuil par toy soit surmont^. 
Car quand j'ay bien le tout compt^, 
Gombattre te veulx a outrance. 

Yiens doncques, ne retarde pas, 
Mais cours la poste k bien grans pas, 
Je t'euYoye ma deffiance. 
Puisque mon fr^re est en tes lacs, 
Prends-moy afin qu'un seul soulas, 
Donne a tons deux esjouissance.* 

Thus Marguerite poured forth the grief which wrung her 
heart : shut up in her lonely chamber at Tusson, she abandoned 

* Marguerites de la Marguerite — Chansons Spirituellea, p. 473. 
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herself to sorrow i and wliile all the late courtiers of Francis 
» forgot their former gallant and iiidiJgeut sovereign, absorbed by 
tlieir intrigues to establish themselves in the favour of 
Henrjj slie alone sincerely mourned his loss. 

While queen Marguerite sojourned at Tussou, she receive 
letter from her nephew king Henry, full of cordial sympathj and 
condolence. The duchesse de Valentiuois, now all-powerful at 
court, also addreii!sed to her an epistle^ which seems to have given 
tlie queeu pleasure, Diane, however, with indehcate haste^ took 
the opportunity of requesting Marguerite to bestow the post of 
commandant of La Grosse Tour de Bourges, an office in the 
queen'^s gift as duchess de Eerry^ on a friend of her own, M. de 
Charlicz, Tliis appointment was one of considerable value, it 
having a yearly salary of 1,2001, attached; neverthelessj Mar- 
guerite as soon as she quitted I'usson, sent the duchess the 
nomination she desired.* The queen likewise received messages 
of profound sympathy from many of the principal courtiers ; and 
also from the constable de Montmorency, who was now chief of 
the administration, and invested with absolute 'powers of com- 
mand over the state. When the news of the decease of his old 
master was conveyed to him by his nephew D^Andelotj who rode 

Eost for the purpose from Eainbouillet by command of king 
lenry, Montmorency was much affected, and shed tears. He 
afterwards retired to olTer intercession for the soul of the king 
before setting out for St. Germain, w^hither Henry suoamoned 
him. The king received Montmorency with distinguished 
honour; arid forgetful of his father'^s dying admonitions, he re- 
establislied him in all his offices. Wot content with this public 
testimony of affection, Henry insisted on paying the arrears of 
the constable's great appointments, which amounted to the 
yearly sum of 90,000 livres; for, during the six years of his dis- 
grace, Francis suppressed a part of these pensions, as Mont- 
morency had virtually retired from the service of the state. 
"Sire," exclaimed the constable, ^'^it is not just that I should 
receive rewards, when I have as yet performed for you no service* 
AH I demand from your majesty is a loan equivalent to two 
years- service.'*^! The king, nevertheless, persisted in performing 
this royal act of bounty, which he was enabled to do, as such had 
been the frugality and economy observed by the late king during 
the latter years of his reign, that although the expenses of his 
magnificent court were not diminished, his successor found the 
vast sum of 900,000 crowns of clear surplus in the coifers of the 

« MS. Bib. Roy., T. de Beth., No. 8560. + Matkieu,— I 
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state, and! one quarter of the year's revenues as jet uncollected.* 
Eestitution therefore was made to MontmoreDcy to the amount 
of lOOjOOO golden crowns. 

Before the king*;? obsequies terminated, the duchess d^Estampes 
received an order to quit the court; aiid retire to her liushand's 
castle of Lamhale or l^es Essarts, Tlie death of the duke of 
Orleans deprived tlie unfortunate duchess of her only protector; 
for her political intrigues with the emperor Charles during the 
recent invasion prevented the duchesse de Yalentiiiois from 
favouring her retreat from court, as she was disposed to do from 
motives of prodeiice ; for Biatie thought it best not to establish a 
rigorous precedent, which might be acted upon hereafter in her 
own case. The duchess ex peritmced the niost heartless treatment 
from her contemptible husband^ to whose revenge she had been 
abandoned. The duke d^Estampes instituted a suit against her 
at the instigation of the king, to obtain a legal order to appro- 
priate the riches bestowed upon the duchess bj the late king, " to 
indemnify himself for the wrong she had done him in appropria- 
ting for so many years the revenues attached to his office of 
governor of Bretagrie/" The king was not ashamed to commit 
the gross act of disrespect to his father's memory as to appear at 
the trial to tender his deposition as a witness for the duke 
d^Estampes. Tlie duchess was despoiled of her jewels and elTectSj 
which were seized and sold by her husband ; the king also com- 
pelled her to make restitution of a diamond belont^ing to the 
crown^ and valued at 50,000 crowns*t Henry presented tliis 
jewel to Madame de Yalentinois. It is believed that the remon- 
strances of Diaue de Poitiers prevented the arrest of Madame 
d'Estampes, and her arraignment on the charge of high treason. 
The count de Longuevalj the accomplice of her nefarious dealings 
with the emperor, was committed a close prisoner to the Bastille, 
and only recovered his libertyj at the expiration of several years, 
through the intercession of the cardinal de Lorraine, to whom the 
count made a secret offer of his fine castle and estate of IMarchez, 
provided the cardinal procured his discharge, and a royal 
warrant confirming him in possession of his remaining estates. J 

After the interment of the king, the cardinal de Tournon was 
dismissed from court to his archiepiscopal see of Bourges j the 

* De Thou,— niat. de Son Temps. 

t Le Labourcur. Additions aux Mernoirea de Castlenau, Art., Due 
d*Estampes, The date of the decease of the ducliess d'Estainpes ia un- 
certaia ; it has oaty been proved thiit she was living in 1575. 

} Bajie,— Dictionuaire Mist. Art., Eatsunpea, 
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admiral d'Antiebaut received con^e to retire to his country 
liouse; and the secretary of statCj Bayard, a servant especially 
favoured by king Francis, and whoi^e zeal iri the service of the 
state during that monarches captivity in Spain^ had merited the 
especial commendation of Madame, was arrested and committed 
to the Bastille, for having indulged in some sarcastic allusions 
relative to the age of Madame de A'^alentinois. 

The affectionate message of condolence sent by Montmorency 
surprised and affected the queen of Navarre; for although it is 
more than probable that a species of reconciliation liad been 
eriected between them through tlie good offices of the dauphin — 
a surmise confirmed by this overture on the part of the con- 
stable — Marguerite knew that her displeasure, more than any 
other circumstance, had contributed to procure MoEtmorency's 
banishment from court. This respectful remembrance shown bj 
the constable for the benefactress of his youth, when he, in his 
turn, wielded all but supreme power in the state, is one of the 
most commendable traits in his career. The warm friendship 
which once united Marguerite to her brother's earliest com- 
panion-in-arms, however, was extinct; she could no longer find 
pleasure in intercourse witu a mind so seitish, bigoted, and 
grasping as that of Montmorency had proved itself to be. The 
meanness of the court which he paid to the dauphin during the 
lifetime of Francis ; and the constable^a eager desire to serve the 
cabals of Madame de Valentinois, were acts of ingratitude which 
Marguerite never forgot, though she pardoned the injuries he had 
attempted to inilict upon herself. 

The obsequies of the king being terminated. Marguerite quitted 
Tusson, and retired to Mont de Marsan, where the king of 
Navarre and the princess Jeanne held their mourning state. It 
does not appear that in her affliction Marguerite derived much 
consolation from the society of her husband. Probably Henry^s 
regrets for his imperious brother-in-law were not intense. The 
king had thwarted liis ambition ; he had opposed the affection 
which Henry felt for Ms consort, and his expectations for the 
establishment of his daughter and heiress ; while the dependence 
in which Francis held ttie king, were causes of hostility ever 
animating the king of Navarre, though prudence forbad their 
manifestation. Henry, moreover, had long ceased to hope that 
restitution of his kingdom of Navarre would be made to him by 
the arms, or from the diplomacy of king Francis : a new reign 
had dawned, and a young king, surrounded by valiant nobles, 
desirous to distinguish themselves in arms, might achieve vj" 
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tones over the Imperialists, brilliant as the fight of Marignano, 
which had inaugurated the reign of Francis. The same sym- 
pathies, besides, which bound Marguerite to her brother, never 
existed between the king of Navarre and herself. Henry was of 
a harder and of a more matter-of-fact disposition ; it was seldom 
he viewed the world and its busy occupations and pleasures in a 
poetical light ; nor did he sympathize with that passionate love 
of the ideal so strongly characteristic both of Francis and Mar- 
guerite. 

Soon after Marguerite arrived at Mont de Marsan, she replied 
to the condolences sent her by the constable de Montmorency, in 
the following terms : — 

Queen Maeguerite to the Constable Anne de 
montmoeency.* 

*' Mon Nepveu, — ^You will not find it strange if I hasten to thank you, 
as you have indeed given me occasion ; for I perceive by the discourse of 
the messenger whom you have sent, that time has not so greatly triumphed 
over your memory as to efface the remembrance of the love which since 
your childhood I have borne you. I pray you continue to me this affection, 
and so become the support of my old age, even as my hand guided your youth. 
You possess many fnends ; but, remember, only one person has cared for 
you like a mother — one, who will always retain that name and character 
in all things she can perform or desire for you and yours. 

" My answer to the remainder of the message which you sent to me, I 
have communicated to this trusty envoy, in order not to weary you by 
a longer letter. 

** Vostre bonne tante, m^re, et vraye amie, 

"Mabgiteeite." 

The message which the constable sent to the queen probably 
had reference to the confirmation of the pension of 25,000 
livres Tournois, which she received from the crown as a princess 
of the blood royal; for pecuniary anxieties compelled Mar- 
guerite to cease for a time from the indulgence of her sorrow, 
and to make application to her royal nephew that this income 
might be secured anew to her. Marguerite was far from possess- 
ing great wealth, notwithstanding the affection borne towards 
her by her brother; for she who asked so liberally for others 
forgot her own wants. Her revenues, nevertheless, were sufficient 
for the honourable maintenance of her rank. Most biographers 
who have touched upon this period of the queen's life, represent 
her, however, as safferiug from great poverty after the decease of 
king Francis, who, it is stated, without assigning his sister a fixed 
income from his privy purse, shared all he possessed with her. 

♦ MS. Bibl. Roy., F. de B^th., No. 8507. 
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In addition to this allowance; of 25^000 litres from the 
which king Henry at once confirmed to his annt, Marguerite 
possessed the revenues of the dochies of Alencon and Berry for 
life ; tlie income from this hitter dnchy bein^^ secured to her^ 
iij dependent of control from the king of Navarre, by lier marriage 
contract. The queen, moreover, annually received 10,000 livieg 
Toiirnoisj from the heirs of her firgt husband, the duke d^VieiJQon, 
aa a jointure ; this income was sccm-ed to her on the towns of 
Verneuilj 8^es et Berirny, the viscounty of Beaumont, and the 
baronies of Sonnoys, hi (jmerche, and of Puies. The king of 
Navarre, in addition to tlie revenues he received from his here- 
ditary principalities, and the counties of Armagnac and Perche, 
ceded to him on his marriage with the king^s sister, enjoyed a 
pension of 24,0 [)Q livres Tournois,* conferred by the bounty of 
Francis, His sahiry as governor of Guyenne secured him a 
further revenue of 10,000 livres. The united income of Mar- 
guerite and her husband, therefore, witliout including the revenues 
they derived from their domains of Beam, Foix, and Gascony, 
lun! the two duchies conferred as appanages upon the queen by 
her brother, amounted to 09,000 livres. In those days this 
8um idone would liave formed no inconsiderable revenue ^ for tlie 
emperor Chark^s, it must be remembered, asked only for 100,000 
livres as a suitable provision for the duke of Orleans on his 
proposed marriage with the infanta Maria, with a jointure for the 
oride of 10,000 livres, though the princess was to bring her 
husband a principality m a dowry. 

The anxiety displayed by Marguerite to obtain the confirmation 
of the pension granted to her on the civil list, doubtless arose 
from the heavy expense incurred in maintaining a separate 
establishment at the court of France for the princess Jane of 
Navarre. King Francis aided his sister to defray the costs of 
Jane's household, which were very considerable, as the young 
princess was given to profuse expenditure. Instead of residing 
at the court of her royal mother at Fau, or Nerac, Jane's home, 
by the despotic decree of Francis, had been at Flessis-les/ioiirs, 
or otlier of the royal palaces of France. She there maintained 
great state : amongst other officers the princess had a steward of 
her household, chaplains, physicians, besides several ladies of 
honour in constant attendance. Now that Marguerite no longer 
received private aid from the crown to support this additional 
establishment, she naturally felt anxious that the pension granted 
by the late king should be confirmed; as without it, her means 
♦ Or £2,000 sterlui^. 
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were not affluent enough to defray the expenses of her own royal 
state, and her daughters household, and still to continue the vast 
charitable donations she was in the habit of making. 

Amongst the papers of Francis a schedule was discovered 
of various private debts which he owed. On this list was a 
sum of 4,885 livres Tournois, being the value of a quantity 
of silver plate, which the king borrowed from the duke and 
duchess d^Alen^on, in the year 3522, at a period of financial 
difficulty, to be converted into coin. This debt king Henry, on 
his accession, honourably proposed to liquidate. The queen of 
Navarre, however, declined to receive the money ; but desired that 
it might be given to the sisters and coheiresses of the duke 
d^Alengon."^ If Marguerite's pecuniary circumstances had been 
so limited at this period as to render it difficult for her to array 
herself in apparel becoming the splendour of her rank, as it has 
been erroneously asserted, she certainly would not have refused 
this sum — a large one in those days — for all the personal effects 
of the duke d'Alen^on were adjudged to his widow ; and, more- 
over, it is probable that the plate lent to king Francis was her 
own private property. 

These financial details proved repugnant beyond measure to 
Marguerite's preoccupied and saddened mind. She who wished 
to have no further dealings with the world, but desired to pass 
the remainder of her life in the performance of acts of devotion, 
was aroused from her grief to attend to details of all others the 
most vexatious and unsatisfactory. Marguerite shrank even from 
intercourse of the most cheering description with her friends ; 
her recreation consisted in the diligent study of theology ; and 
she seems to have resumed her investigation on the grand question 
of reform. Calvin's great work, ''The Institutes of the Christian 
Eeligion," was now published ; a book that the zealot F. de Re- 
mond calls the Alcoran, or the Talmud of Heresy ; and perhaps 
the arguments of the rigid reformer may have aflforded the queen, 
at this period, much matter for reflection. This surmise seems 
the more probable, as Marguerite soon after opened a correspond- 
ence with Calvin ; and it is asserted that she wrote to him the 
most pressing entreaties to visit her in Bdarn, that he might 
point out wherein lay her past errors, and lead her back to the 
truth.t Calvin dedicated his book to Francis I., who had accepted 
the homage with his usual inconsistency, greatly to the indignation 
of the Faculties of Paris. The stem theologian of Geneva bore 

* The duchess dowager de Vendome, and the marchioness de Montferrat. 
t De Esmond.— Hist, de I'Her^sie. 
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Marguerite alTectioDate and grateful remembraiice for the pro- 
tectioa she had accorded him duriug iiis stormy sojourn in Prance. 
lu his epistles, Calvin mcutions the queen of Navarre in most 
eulogistic terms> as one highly exalted by Qod, and raised to 
promote the advancement of the true faith * Nevertheless^ the 
intolerant tendencies of the new government, headed by Mont- 
moreuey, and the Gnises, became so clearly developed in the 
larlier months of king Henry^s reign^ that Calvin thought it 
more prudent to abstain from visiting Prance. 

A few weeks after Marguerite^s retnru home, the king of 
Navarre quitted Mont de Marsan for St, Germain-en-Laye, to 
be present at the coronation of king Henry; which event took 
place in the cathedral of Elieims, July 25th, 1547, The 
king sent Marguerite a most pressing invitation to attend this 
august ceremony ; but the queen declined, excusing herself on 
the plea of her failing health. The trial of that scene would 
have proved more than Marguerite's fortitude could sustain: 
inuigination must have reverted to the brilliant assemblage 
collected within the venerable cathedral thirty- three Years pr«- 
viousljj when her brother^ the gallant king Francis P, received 
the enthosiastic homage of !iis subjects in the presence of 
Madame, of Ouillaume Bri<jontiet, and of many other beloved 
friends of her youth, over whom the grave had now closed. 

During the summer, therefore, of 1547, Marguerite was left 
alone at Mont de Marsan to her meditations aiid prayers, wliile 
Prance hailed with enthusiastic transport and splendid rejoicings 
the accession of the new monarch. But the qnecii^s thoughts 
and joySj when directed carthwardsj centred amid the gloomy 
sepulchres of St, Denisj where those she had best loved on eartli 
reposed, Rabelais, m apostrophizing Marguerite's abstraction of 
spirit, exclaims : — 

" Esprit abstrait, ravy et estatic. 
Qui fr^^uentant les cieux, ton origine. 
As delaisse ton bostc et domestic, 
Youdrois-ta point faire quel que aortie, 
De toa maaour diviu perp^tuel P" 

After the coronation was over, Marguerite wrote again to her 
nepheWj fearing that her refusal to be present at that ceremony 
might have grieved him, as the king had shown great solicitude 
to please her. Slie says in this letter, of which only a fragment 

♦ '* Quod Deus iUa usua fuerit ad regiium suiim promoYcndaer," Caivini 
% 1545. 
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remains ; ** therefore, moBseigneur, as the messenger I send will 
tell you everything concerniug ine^ and my hope that God will 
speedily restore to me my lieaithj which has totally failed during 
the past four months^ I will only add that I will not omit then to 
pay yon a visit, as I need not weary you longer with my had 
writings except to supplicate Him who has just bestowed His sacred 
unction upon yoo^ to give you all the prosperity and blessint^ 
which he has conferred on your predecessors^ with a long anS 
happy life/^^ 

Marguerite^ however, did not visit the court until the autumn 
of the follo\^ing year, 1548, when she journeyed thither to be 
present at the solemnization of the nuptials of her daughter with 
Autoioe, duke de Vendome. The rpicen seems to have spent the 
intervening months in the profoundest seclusion, probably at 
Mont de Marsan ; as she found the mild air of this place benefi- 
cial to her health. The king of Navarre returned home after the 
coronation ; and perhaps it was on account of Marguerite^s pre- 
carious health that he did Jiot accompany the king on his progress 
through part of the kingdom, which occurred during the latter 
end of the year 151'7, immediately after the accouchemeni of 
queen Catherine, wdio gave birthj at Fontainebleau, to her third 
child, the princess Claude, The only affair in which Marguerite 
concerned herself during this period was to write a pressing letter 
to the count de Yillarsj who had replaced her friend and favourite^ 
Monsieur de Burie, as lieutenant-governor of Guyennc, praying 
him to protect the vassals of her barony of Marelieres from the 
extortions of the Sieur de Boisserolles, who, without the queen^s 
sanction, had usurped authority over her bailiwick of A^allerangne. 

Eai'ly in the year 1548, king Henry had commenced negotia- 
tions with the king of Navarre for the marriage of the princess 
Jane, with Antoine, duke de Yend6mej who had long made 
ardent suit for the hand of the princess. This affair, therefore, 
compelled Marguerite to accompany her husband to the court of 
France, where the royal pair arrived about the end of July. It 
has been staled that this projected union was exceedingly dis- 
pleasing to Marguerite. The reasons for this supposed aversion 
on the queen^s part, if it ever existed, have never been satisfac- 
torily explained. The duke de Yendfime was the son of the 
queeii^s sister-in-law and greatest friend, Pran^oise d'Alenf;on* 
He was wealthy and chivalrous j and held the first rank in France 
after the kiiig^s children. The duke, moreover, was suspected of 
favouring reform^ and it was beheved that he had secretly ac- 
* MS. Bibl. Roy,, F, Dupuy, No. 569. 
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Calvin, Son 
a suspicion ot tlie deviation of her future son-in-law frora the 
faith of his ancestors was the cause of Marguerite's objection to 
the alliance ; but the whole tenour of the queen's conduct and 
opinions are sufficient to disprove tins statement. Marguerite^s 
objectious, if such indeed existed^ might have been more 
reasonably founded on her distrust of the duke^s character ; 
whose many amiable qualities were marred by a timid irresolation 
and changeableness ot" purpose, which in after life proved the bane 
of his consort's happiness, and of his own honour and prosperity. 

Before the celebration of her daughter's nuptials^ the queen of 
Navarre accompanied queen Catherine to Lyons, and rode in the 
procession on the sumptuous entry of Henr)^ and his consort into 
that city. It was Marguerite's last farewell to the pomps and 
grandeur of the world, in which no princess had participated to a 
greater extent than herself; and frora thenceforth she appeared 
no more in state ceremonies. The litter of the queen of Navari 
followed after that in which queen Catherine and the princei 
Marguerite rode. It was draped with black velvet; and the 
queen was accompanied by her daughter, the princess Jane. 
The duke de Yendome rode on horseback by the side of the 
litter ; and it was observed that he constantly held earnest dis- 
course with queen Marguerite."**" The festivities given by the 
town of Lyons in honour of king Henry's visit, contiuued for the 
space of a week; hut Marguerite's delicate health and depression 
of spirits prevented lier from being present at these fetes. 

On the first day of October the court quitted Lyons, and 
removed to Moulins ; at which place the marriage of the princess 
Jane was solemnized. The cerenionial, though magnificent, ^aa^H 
far from exhibiting the refinement wliich charaeteriised the fStet^f 
given by IVancis on the occasion of his niece's betrothal to the " 
duke of Cleves at Ch^telleranlfc. The duke de Yendome, with his 
accustomed vacillation, displayed on his marriage day some 
uneasiness respecting the validity of this former contract ; doubta 
which were dissipated by the assurances of the senechale do 
Poitoii, and Madame de Silly, gonvernante of the young princess, 
that the former marriage had been a mere ceremony, persisted in 
despite tlie protests made by Jane.t The duke assigned the 
priucesa a jointure of 12,000 livres Tournois, secured upon lands 
in Aujou, Picardy, and Flaiiders.J The marriage ceremony 
between the duke de YcndAme and the princess Jane of Navarre, 
was performed on the 18th of October, 154S, in the chapel of 

* Godcfroj. — CtTem. de Frauce, f Brantome, 

f u^vvu^ — iJist. de Kavartti. 
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the castle of Moulins, in the presence of the king, and queen 
Catherine, the king and queen of Navarre and the court. 

After the departure of her daughter, Marguerite returned to 
Fontainebleau, and remained with the queen some few weeks 
longer. But all was changed now in that beautiful palace, the 
abode in which Francis took supreme delight ; and where, more 
than at any other spot, memorials of his taste, luxury, and 
refinement, were lavished. The splendour of the buildings which 
the king had there constructed, adorned with his motto, 
initials, and badge, in exquisite fretwork ; the gardens which he 
planned and embellished with flowers and shrubs, collected at 
vast cost from every known clime ; and the library, that memento 
of his learning and love of literature, reminded Marguerite of the 
happiest hours of her existence, when all had been shared by her 
with the brother she mourned. Few of the late king's friends 
remained at court to greet Marguerite ; for very dexterous must 
that genius have been, able alike to conciliate king Francis, 
Madame d'Estampes, and the respective factions of Henry II., 
Madame de Valentinois, and the constable de Montmorency— 
these two latter personages reigning now, with omnipotent sway. 
Queen Eleanor had taken her leave for ever of France, where 
she declared that the most miserable portion of her existence had 
been spent, and had retired to Brussels on the termination of the 
funeral obsequies of king Francis;* Marguerite also, though 
treated with the greatest kindness and respect by her nephew, 
felt that her reign was over ; the crescent of Diane de Poitiers 
efifaced the marguerite predominant everywhere during the late 
reign. Queen Catherine herself, despite her masterly address, 
was alike subject to its influence. The colours of la grande sen^- 
chale, as Diane was now called, were publicly worn by the king, 
and even floated beside the royal banner of France over the 
pavilion royal, wherever Henry sojourned. The king, more- 
over, in order to display his complete devotion to Diane de 
Poitiers, assumed her device of a rising moon or crescent, with 
the motto, " Donee totum impleat orbem.^' 

Marguerite, therefore, soon took her last farewell of a palace 
associated with so many depressing reminiscences. The queen 
commenced her journey back into Beam about the middle of 
November, and spent the Christmas at Pan. In February of 

♦ Eleanor all along manifested a very keen sense of her wrongs. Speak- 
ing to the count palatine Frederic, her old admirer, in 1638, on her 
position in France, she said : " Mais pour cette cour de Prance Dieu sait 
comme je suis trait^e, et la roaniere dont le roi en use avec moi !" Queen 
Eleanor died February 11, 1558, at Talavera. 
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the following yeafj queen Catherine gave birth to her second soin 
St. Germam-en-Laye. The king despatched M, de Bonnivet to 
carry the joyous news to the king and queen of Navarre, who 
were then sojourningi for the benefit of Marguerite^s health, at 
Mont tie Mars an. 

" Monseigneur/' wrote the queen in reply to this notification, 
" after our arrival at this place of Mont de Marsan, where we 
received the news of the nativity of Monseignenr le danphinj we 
have also just heard of the happiness which God has conferred 
upon you % the birth of M, d'Orleans* We cannotj monseig- 
neurj sufficiently thank this gracious God, who bestows upon 
you such bountiful mercies^ and by the birth of your four beautiful 
children J* makes us amends for the loss which the late king 
experienced of almost all his. Monseigneur, the soul of the 
Baid king doubtless rejoices in heaven at the mercy bestowed 
upon you, as all yonr good and loyal servants do here below, 
amongst whom^ on this happy events I feel the joy that ought 
to inspire her who is now the oldest branch of our glorious race* 
I do not doubtj monseigneuTj that you return hearty thanks to 
God when you remember the great blessings which He has 
bestowed upon you, in making you mouarch of the grandest and 
moi^t noble kingdom iu Christendom, in giving you a consort 
who brings you more beautiful offspring than can be seen any- 
where, and in rendering you, while in youth and healthy beloved 
and honoured by every one/' 

During the whole of the summer of the year 1549 Marguerite's 
healtli declined ; but so gently that her failing strength, rather 
than ])hvsical suffering, warned those around that her malady 
was making progress. The king of Nararre was her constant 
conijjanion; ami for several months during the spring. Mar- 
guerite and her husbanfl travelled from place to place, as the air 
seemed to benefit the queen, and to relieve her habitual depressioa. 
Amongst other journeys, Marguerite took one to Tusson, and 
spent several weeks at the convent there, where she had com- 
manded apartments to be constructed for her use. Here the 
queen devoted herself to religious exercises, and suffered no 
worldly interests to distract her thoughts ; in the silence of the 
cloister. Marguerite meditated on the change that awaited her, 
and which, from the period of her brother's decease, she had 
predicted .would soon arrive. She joined the nuns, it is re- 

* The dauphin Francis, the princesses Elizabeth and Claude, and the 
dnke of Orleans, upon whose birth Mar^erite cougratulates her nephew,^ 
The htik prince, however, survived his birth oulj a few weeks, ~ 

f MS. Bib. Hoy., F., ^q. U^\. 
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corded, in all their devotions; for Margaerite*s enlightened 
minJ^ fervently m she repudiated many of the errors of the 
Eomish f;iith, yet bowed itself in adoration before the Almighty, 
and worshipped Him in spirit and in truth, without offence to 
her conscience, amid those to whom her own better knowledge 
was yet hidden. Sometimes the qneen assumed the office of 
abbessj and conducted the devotions of the nuns. "Often/^ 
says Brantome, "she w^as seen to perform the functions of 
abbesSj and lead the choir of nuns at matins and vespers/^* 

Marguerite*3 thoughts were now often fixed upon death, 
which she regarded at times with great apprehension. The con- 
dition of departed spirits during their separation from the body 
was a theme upon which she frequently mused ; sometimes her 
ideas on the subject were gloomy and unsatisfactory, and served 
to increase the depression of her mind< One day some person 
was disconrsing with the queen on the uuspeakaljle joys of 
Paradise^ and of the future glorious destiny of the children of 
God. '* All this is truc,'^ replied Marguerite with a sigh; 
'' hut alas I before that glorious consummation the body slumbers 
long beneath in the earth/' 

Marguerite always displayed great eagerness to investigate the 
theory of spiritual existence, and the nature of angelic beings. 
She was morbidly sensitive in her belief in the communion of 
departed spirits with their friends on earth. This feeling had 
the effect of elevating her faith and inspiring comfort, lather 
than of exciting superstitions fear. The mysticism which she 
derived from the bishop of Meaux, clung to Marguerite to the 
last hour of her existence. Her desire to investigate the nature 
of the soul led T:lie queen one day to rcmabi beside the dying 
bed of one of her maids of honour, to wdiom she was much 
attached. The sufferer probably was Florette de Sarra, one 
of Marguerite's most favoured attendants, and who died in 154^^, 
to tlie inexpressible grief of her royal mistress- The queen sate 
by the couch weeping, but yet w^atching every movement of the 
dying girl with intense eagerness. Even after death had ensuedj 
Marguerite continued to gaze upon the pallid features of the 
corpse with earnest steadfastness* At length, one of her ladies 
ventured to ask the queen the reason of her singular proceeding. 
Marguerite rephed, '* that having often heard the most learned 
doctors and ecclesiastics assert that on the demise of the body 
the immortal spirit was set at liberty and urdoosed, she could 
not repress her anxious desire to observe if any symptom or 
indication of such a separation were \isible ; also, if the spirit 
^ Braatome. — ^Dames Illustrea> Vie de Marguerite de Valois^ 
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took a visible form^ or uttered any sounds on its departure ; but 
that nothing of the kind had she been able to disoorer.*^ 
Tbroughont Margnerite^s poetical works^ repeated indiGatiras 
are to De fonnd of the hold this subject had acquired over ber 
mind^ and of her strange musings respecting it. 

After the aneen returned from Tnsson, the prmoess Jane of 
Navarre and her husband^ the duke de Yendome^ visited B^urn, 
to receive the homage of the States of the principalitj, as kii^ 
Henry's successors. The young duchess was received irith 
transports of joy by her father's subjects. "Oh then what joy 
was that felt by the people of Beam and Foix, who believed 
that hitherto their princess, whom they dearly loved, was held 
a prisoner in France V^ exclaims the historian of Navarre and 
B^arn,t with loyal enthusiasm. '' She was received with in- 
credible pomp : the people flocked together to salute her, and 
to render her homage as their future rightful mistress^ and one 
whom thev expected to prove nothing less than a second Mar- 
guerite ; like tier who had been the precious flower growing in 
the parterre of that royal House of Plavarre, and the odour of 
whose perfume attracted into B^am the choicest minds of Europe 
like as a fragrant bed of thyme draws myriads of bees to suck 
its sweetness. With all these learned men, our Marguerite — 
who surpassed them all in wisdom — conferred ; discussing philo- 
sophvi tneology, and history — a science she devoutly loved.'^ 

About the autumn of the year, queen Marguerite removed to 
the castle of Odos, in the county of Bigorre. Her malady 
steadily augmented, and painful prostration of strength suc- 
ceeded the most trifling exertion, although the queen was not 
confined to her bed. The castle of Odos was situated a league 
from the city of Tarbes, and at about a distance of two le^ues 
and a half from BagnSres. It was thought that probably the 
mineral waters at this latter place might prove serviceable to 
Marguerite's complaint, as they were deemed efficacious in pul- 
monary affections. 

During the first few weeks of her sojourn at Odos, inteUigence 
reached Marguerite of the death of Marie d'Albret, duchesse de 
Nevers, the lady who had borne so conspicuous a part in the 
ceremonial of queen Eleanor's entry into France, and her coro- 
nation. The son of this lady, who was renowned for her virtues 
and piety, espoused in 1538, in the chapel of the Louvre, Mar- 
guerite de Vend6me, sister of the duke de Vendome. The 
young duchess de Nevers was a great favourite with Marguerite, 
♦ Brant6me. — ^Dames Hlnstres, Vie de Marguerite de Valoia. 
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as she had also been with the late king, who admired her 
sprightly wit. The duchess lived on most affectionate terms 
with her mother-in-law, and as Marguerite was informed of her 
deep affliction at the- death of Madame de Nevers, she wrote 
to offer condolence and comfort. This letter possesses additional 
value and interest as being one of the last, if not the very last 
epistle written by the queen of Navarre. The hand that guided 
that eloquent pen was soon to rest in the grave ; and the memory 
of her gracious gentleness alone remain to be treasured by those 
whom she had honoured with her friendship. 

Queen Maegubritb to the duchesse db Nevers.* 

" Ma Niece, — ^The king of Navarre and myself, being informed of the 
decease of our cousin, Maaame de Nevers, your mother, resolved to despatch 
this letter ; not, however, in the hope of its being able to afford consolation 
to M. de Nevers and yourself — ^for my own experience of the grief felt 
at the loss of a good mother has shown me that no other than the Almighty 
consoler of affliction can mitigate your sorrow ; — ^but we write to entreat 
you, daughter and sweetheart mine, bv the tender affection which unites 
you to your husband, to exert your fortitude that you may aid him to 
support this affliction, in which we share, being so nearly related to the 
deceased, and having borne her such warm friendship, wnich she indeed 
deserved ; for she was a lady whose many virtues had been sorelv tried by 
tribulation, the glory of which shall redound to her immortal honour. 
Moreover, in addition to the eternal happiness of which I believe she is 
now a partaker, she is fortunate in leaving behind her such a represen- 
tative as my nephew, her son; she can, therefore, scarce be considered 
as departed ; but she still remains with you, and your beautiful children, 
in whom I already perceive the dawn of the many virtues which dis- 
tinguished their grandmother. Therefore, I comfort myself in Him who 
has bestowed upon you such abundant graces, even as if you were my own 
children ; for I bear you no less affection. I prav you both, then, to take 
care of your health, to console yourselves in Goa, and to hold and believe 
me always, 

** Votre bonne tante, mke, et vraye amie, 

" MJLRGTJEBITE." 

The change to the milder air of Tarbes, meanwhile, produced 
no beneficial alteration in the queen^s health. Her strength con- 
tinued to waste away ; and as she grew weaker, a drowsiness 
which her physicians in vain tried to combat, oppressed her. 
During her feverish slumbers, Marguerite^s imagination still pur* 
sued the theme which so deeply occupied her waking thoughts — 
the nature and occupations of disembodied spirits. One day she 
dreamed that a beautiful and majestic woman, clad in vestments 
of dazzling whiteness, appeared by her couch; and holding 
towards her a garland of many-coloured flowers, assured her in 
melodious accents, that ere many days elapsed, God himself 
f MS, Bib. Boy., F. de B6th., No. 8516. 
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wo^ld place a crown of immortality on her brow.* This vision 
made the most profound impressiou on the queen's mind ; and 
she regarded it as a warniog of her immediate departure. The 
dread of death now vanishedj which hefore had weighed at times 
with depressing influence on Marguerite's mind; so that in 
moments of weakness she had almost refused to believe in her peril, 
saying, " that she was not yet so aged, bat what she thought her 
life might yet be spared to her for a few years longer/'t 

On rising from her mysterious slumber, the queen prepared for 
death. She relinquished the administration of her private reve- 
nues to the king of Navarre ; she refused to sign any ordonnance, 
or to grant audiences; and she dictated her last wishes with 
respect to her domestics. The queen also employed herself in 
writing letters of farewell to her friends. Her last adieu to 
poetry^ that beautiful art which had embellished her existence^ 
and that she so fervently loved, was this touching verse, writ- 

I ten only a few days before the fatal attack which terminated her 

^m career :- 

H Thesi 
^M Margue 



" Je ctierche aidtant la croix et la desire 
Comme aaltrefojs jc Faj voulu foujr ; 
Je cherche aultaat par tounnent en jouyr 
Comme aultrefoys ]'ay craint son dur martyre. 
Car cieste croix mon ame a Bieu attire ; 
Dont tons les biens qu^au monde puis avoir 
Quieter je vculx, la crois me doibt souffire !"$ 



These lines conclude the last poetical work composed by 
Marguerite, "Le Miroir de J^sus Christ Crucified' They are 
not a part of the poem which Marguerite survived not" long 
enough to revise, but are merely appended to the manuscript^ as 
if the dying queen with her own hand sought in these few lines 
briefly to embody the experiences of her life, the last longings of 
her spirit, and the burden of her numerous sacred compositions* 
The poem, which probably was commenced after the decease of 
king Francis, opens, with a humble acknowledgment of her 
dependence on the merits of Jesus alone, in the following 
words : — 

'* Seigneur Jesus \ que je doia advouer 

Pour mon example, et tres cher mjromr, 

En toy me pays mircr, cogaoistre» et veoir. 
Car de me voir hors de toy n'ay pouvoir," 

The queen presented this manuscript a few days before her 



♦ Bftinte Martlie. — Oraisou Fuu^hre de Plnconaparable Marguerite. 
^ Brant(>me. — Dames lUuatres. 
MS, BibL Roy,, Siippl. Fran., No, ^886. 
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decease to an ecclesiastic, Olivier^ a doctor of theolog}\ and 
probably one of the priests who assisted Marguerite in her last 
moments, as the queen ne^er made formal profession of the 
reformed faith* This precious relic was carefully treasored by 
Olivier, and published by him in 1556, with a dedication to 
Marguerite de IVancej the weU-beloved niece, and god- daughter of 
the queen of Navarre. He tells the princess in the preface, how 
her august aunt had scarcely written the concluding lines of the 
poem, " wlieu her last hour overtook her, and the Holy Spirit 
commanded her to cease from her labours.*' Olivier contintLes 
to explain, that the work, therefore, probably was deficient in the 
polish and accuracy of Marguerite's other compositions ; and that 
the poem might have been even lost to posterity from accidental 
causes by the suddenness of the queen's removal. '' But the 
Lord Grod, raadame, who has ordained that pious and sacred 
books shall be written for our edification, aua to enhance His 
own gloiT, decreed that tliis holy poem should be coaiHiitted to 
ray care by the royal hands of this said princess a few days before 
her decease; the which I have since preserved with as much 
caution and solicitude as heretofore that potent prince, Alexan- 
der the Macedonian, treasured the Hiad of Homer/'* 

On the everking of the 1st of December, 1549, Marguerite, 
attended by the few personages who were now admitted to her 
presence, amongst whom was her chief physician, d'Escuranis, 
ventured out upon an open balcony to look at a comet which 
had recently appeared, and that popular superstition regarded as 
a prognostic of the death of pope Paul IIL She remained for 
some little time silently contemplating the heavens, but made no 
remark ; when M. d'Escurauis, who stood beside her, suddenly 
perceived that the queen's mouth was drawn awry.t Marguerite, 
however, complained of no pain; but, complying with the 
entreaties of her physician, she re-entered her apartment and 
retired to bed. 

Marguerite continued very ill, and unable to rise from her bed 
for the following few days. At length her disorder settled into a 
severe attack of pleurisj4 Her sufferings were soon intense, 
but she endured her pain mth fortitude and resignation. The 
queen received the outward consolations of religion from the 
hands of ministers of the Romish Church. It is even asserted 
by historians of this faith, that Marguerite, previous to her decease, 

* Dcdicace li Marguerite dc France^ Poemic dii iliroir de J^sus Christ, 
par MadaiTie Marguerite de Fraace, ttojiie de Navarre, pabh6 par F. 
Pierre Olivier, docteur theologien. Paris, 1556. 

Brantome. — Dames Dlustrea. f Eavyn. — Hist, de Navarre. 
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made a declaration lo the effect that she had never in realitj 
swerved from her allegiance to Eonie ; but what she had done for 
the reformation was ratlicr ont of compassion for its persecuted 
ministerSj than from ditiaffection lo the ancient faith.* The sok 
authority upon which this statement rests is that of an obscure 
Franciscan monk, named Gilles Caillaa, qwoted by Florimond de 
Reniondj who states that he administered the sacrament of extreme 
unction to the queen; and whose testimony has been eagerly 
adopted and reproduced by Eomish historians anxious to redeem 
Marguerite^s fair fame from the stain of heresy* But if Margue- 
ritej on her death-bed, wished to abjure the principles which she 
had striven throughout life to maintain, both by her writings and 
by her example^ why was not her recantation received and recorded 
hy some prelate or other personage whose reputation would have 
placed his testimony above dispute^ instead of by a monk so 
obscure that his name is never mentioned in history, except as 
the witness of this alleged fact P Was the solemn reconciliation 
of the qyeen of Navarre to the Church, whose doctrine she had 
openly condemned, a matter of such insignificant import, and so 
devoid of triumph, that a friar only was present duiing her last 
moments to grant her absolution for the deadly ain of heresy, 
when Marguerite's illness lasted twenty days from the period at 
which she took to her bed by the advice of her physicifin d^'Escu- 
ranis? Is it the custom, moreover, of the Roman Catholic 
liierarchy to suffer a great princess, an obedient daughter of the 
Church, and the consort of the sovereign under whose civil 
dominion it exists, to expire without episcopal benediction wh^H 
there was no cause to withhold it ? ^^ 

Margucrite^s old friend, the cardinal d^Armagnac, bishop of 
Rhodez, who had grieved so much at what he deemed the per- 
version of his royal mistress, would doubtless have joytully 
received her acknowledgment of perfect communion with the 
Church to which he belonged, and have ministered spiritual 
comfort during the queen's prolonged agonies. The castle of 
Odos, besides, was situated only a league from TarbcSj the resi- 
dence of a bishop who pre^ded over one of the most important 
sees of southern France, It is to be beheved, also, that M argue* 
rite herself^ aw^are from the ^rst of the fotal nature of her sudden 
attack, had slie so solemn an act to perform as reconciliation with 
the Church during her last moments — a deed upon wliich she 
then must have thought hex salvation depended — would have 
expressed some anxiety for the accustomed ceremonial deemed 
indispensable under such circumstances ; nor would the king of 

* De Eimond.— Mat, d^ VE^t^sie. 
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Navarre have omitted to summon to Odos, during the twenty days of 
his eonsort^s illness, those prelates whose dignity entitled them to 
essist in her last hours a royal peDitent and the wife of their 
sovereign. Had the queen of Navarre abjured in very deed the 
opinions which stirred up the zeal of the Theologians of Paris, 
and incurred for her tne enmity of the Roman priesthood, the 
Church would have belied its usual practice by concealing the 
triumphant conversion of so illustrious a personage, one eminent 
also for her learning, by allowing Marguerite to be shrived in 
secret by a Franciscan friar, while the prelates and clergy of 
B&m and Foix remained aloof. 

During the three last days of her illness — days of excessive 
physical auguish — Marguerite lost the power of speech.* A few 
moments before she expired, utterance returned again. With a 
convulsive movement, the queen grasped a cross which lay beside 
her on the bed, and pressed it to her lips ; then faintly uttering 
three times the holy name of Jesus, she calmly breathed her last.f 
''Alas V' exclaims the historian of Navarre, J "who can describe 
the mourning made throughout Bdam and Foix ! It seemed as 
if the sun had withdrawn its rays, so that the day became as 
gloomy night ; that the Muses had fled from earth, and that all 
the learned, . wearied of existence, feD, annihilated beneath the 
same dread blow V^ 

The king of Navarre retired to Pau after the decease of his 
consort. Her grief for his loss was vehement, and he refused to 
take comfort. Until Marguerite rested in her grave, the king of 
Navarre scarcely knew how much he depended on her pure and 
upright counsels and vigorous intellect. In losing her, Henry 
felt that the light of his reign was extinct ; and his dejection was 
such that afterwards he was never able to apply to business, but 
continued to wander from place to place, devoid alike of interest 
or design. "What can we say of the grief of our king, deprived 
of his Marguerite?^' says a contemporary historian, § "he no 
longer practised that settled method of life which was his custom. 
His actions became uncertain; he showed himself discontented 
with all ; and like those who are accustomed to a maritime life, 
though they desire to quit the sea, yet wander unconsciously from 
vessel to vessel, and always find the waves beneath them, so this 
poor prince fled from sorrow ; but the farther he went the greater 
evil it inflicted, waging within him a perpetual warfare.^' 

Soon after the decease of queen Marguerite, the States of 

'c * Ste. Marthe.— Epitaphe de la Eeine de Nayarre. 
t Ch. do Saiute Marthe. — Oraison Fun^bre, 

§ Ibid. 
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Beam, and a deputation from the nobles of Henry's princiDaliiieSj 
waited upon tlieir bereaved sovereign to present an adoress of 
condolence. The emotion displayed by Henry was great. His 
reply is givcn^ at length, by the historian Olhagaray ; but the 
king makes no mention in this address of the *' edifying devotion*' 
displayed by his consort for the Roman Chnrch during the last 
hours of her existence i on the contrary, Henry used many forms 
of speech peculiar in those days to the adherents of Calvin and 
Luther. His answer was as follows to the condolences of the 
States : — '' Ah, my beloved subjects, I know that wisdom teaches 
us to refrain from lamentation^ that we may diligently seek the 
best remedy to obviate the ills of life. Reason likewise^ I know, 
inculcates this same lesson^ in order that our affections may be 
drawn from things below, and directed to the higher good above. 
I feel, also, tliat the tears yon see me shed seem to dishonour my 
royal rank. Nevertheless, I believe that the wisest man rnay 
yield to emotion without degradation to his dignity^ if only he 
obeys the promptings of his grief ivith moderation and a due re- 
gard to manly lionour. Upon this maxim, therefore, I take my 
stand; the while, how'ever, my eyes overflow with fountains and 
rivers of tears. I know that it is our bounden duty to submit 
patiently to the will of God, wlio has established one nniversal 
law for mankind ; for He has created us mortal to deliver us 
from the captivity of Death by the immortality of sou h He, 
therefore, who docs not gladly pay this debt to God is of ail men 
the most miserable : for he is a bad soldier who gives his captain 
unwilling service. My mourning increases in poignancy when I 
think upon your loss ; for she loved you all with such fervent 
afiiection that she would have spared nothing to promote your 
welfare and solace. Alas ! what a loss is ours ! but as such is 
the decree of the Almighty Judge respecting our latter end, 
which we all dread too much as a perilous shoal on which we 
may founder^ I render lowly obedience to the Great Pilot, and 
though ingulfed iu the depths of anguish the most profound, I 
will spread my sail, and drift whither the winds of Heaven impel 
me. Nevertheless, pray all of you, that God will endow me with 
fortitude ; and let us then proceed reverently to deposit her body 
in the sepulchres of our ancestors at Lescar.'" 

Queen Marguerite died at the castle of Odos, in Bigorre, 
December 21, 1549, at the age of Hfty-seven. The ceremonies 
of her lying-in- state were magnificent and prolonged. The 
queen's remains were visited by hundreds of her poor subjects in 
Beam and Foix; and the tears shed over her bier formed a more 
glorious tribute of praise to her virtues tliau the elegies ai 
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eulogiums by which all the learned in Europe celebrated the 
memoTj of tlieir benefactress. 

The body of the queen was removed from Odos to MorlaSj a 
little town situated near to Pan, sometime during the month of 
January, 1550, The queen's effigy, arrayed in royal robes, 
reposed on the bier, which was surrounded by the insignia of her 
exalted rank. The funeral obsequies of the queen were perform- 
ed with great pomp in the cathedral church of Lescar, early in 
the month of Febroary. Her old friend Gastoiij viscount de 
LavedaUj officiated as grand master during the solemn ceremo- 
nial. The states of Poix^ Beam, and Bigorre assembled to 
render the last homage to their beloved mistress, and marched in 
the funeral procession to the cathedral ; but in accordance with 
regal etiquette, neither the king of Navarre nor the duke de 
VenduDie was present at the ceremony. These royal personages 
were represented by deputies ; as was also Marguerite's nephew, 
the king of France, and the do wager- duchess de VenJurae,* and 
the duchesse d'Estonteville.f The dukes de Moutpensierj de 
Nevers, d'Aumale, and d'Estampea^ tlie prince de la Hoche-sur- 
Ton, the marquis de Mayennc^ and the discount de Eohan, also 
despatched ambassadors, with very costly retinues, to represent 
them at the funeral. The constable de Montmorency sent no 
deputy to perform for him this act of respect and homage to the 
memory of his earliest benefactress. The pall was supported by 
the vice- chancellor of Kavarre, and by three of king Henry's 
chief privy councillors. 

When the coffin was raised from its platform of state in the 
centre of the cathedral, to be transported to the tomb, the royal 
crown was borne before it by the count de Carmaiu, the sceptre 
by the sieur de Caucon, and the hand of justice by the count de 
Busaac, The mournful corihge was preceded by processions of 
bishopsj ecclesiastics and choristers. J The funeral oration on 
the death of queen Marguerite was composed in the Latin and 
French languages by an officer of her household, Charles de Ste. 
Martbe, a master of requests in the exchequer court of the duchy 
of Alen^on, This oration is one of the most curious documents 
extant respecting Marguerite's private life ) and it abounds in a 
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* Fran^oise, eldest sister of the duke d'AIenyon. 

f Adrieane d'Estouteville, countess de St. Paul, duchesse d'Estoutevllle. 
Marguerite's persuaaioaa contributed to induce this lady to bestow her 
hand on the count de St. PanL 

f L'ordre que le Hoy enteud estre observe par les maistrca des c^rd- 
momea but reuterremcut de la royue Marguerilc sa femme» Bibl. Boy., 
r. Dupuy, No, 324. 
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multitude of anecdotes nowhere else on record* It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the task of rendering a last and cliief public 
testimony to the \irtues and excellencies of the queen of 
Nararrc^ should have devolved on a lajDian, however eloquent 
and capable of doing justice to the subject. Where were 
the eminent prelates whom the queen honoured with lier friei: 
ship and patronage, that none proferred to pay this homage i» 
the memory of a princess whose name is inseparably connected 
with the history of her age? The learned and eloquent Da 
Chatel, bishop of Ma^on,* the bosom friend of Francis I,^ and 
Marguerite^s devoted adraircFj we may be sure would not have 
sluunk from recording liis graceful praise of Ms late sovereign's 
sisleFj could he have done so in conscientious obedience to the 
church in which he ministered ; nor would the priesthood ge- 
nerally have been backwards in expatiating in every pulpit 
throughout France upon the edifying repentance of a princess 
who, during the thirty- three years of her brother's reign, gave 
constant protection to reform, conld they have substantiated 
the statement alleged to have been made by the Frauciscan, 
Gilles Caillau. 

But if the prelates of France were tardy in rendering homage 
to the memory of the illustrious Marguerite^ the learned men of 
Europe celebrated her praises, and their sorrow at her decease in 
every form of composition. The odes, poems, and epigrams^ 
composed on the death of the queen of Navarre, if collected 
together, would fill a volume. Eonsard, Da BeHay, Daurat, 
Denisot, and an innumerable list of poets, dedicated tiieir rause 
to her honour, and published laments on her premature decease. 
The celebrated Etienne Dolet composed a Latin ode, greatly 
lauded, in which he commemorates in lofty language Mar- 
guerite's wisdom and learning, and the protection which she 
accorded to literature, T!ie poet, Etienne Forcadel, in the 
following Latin epigram proclaimed the queen^s wisdom 
merit : — 



" Huic Rex f rater erat. Rex vir, mens docta, quid ultra? 
Occidit. Heu ! fateor PallEida posse mori !" 



Valentine Denisot composed this epitaph for the queen, wHcb 
raet with rapturous plaudit throughout Europe by the learned i^ 

"Musariim decima, et Cbarittim nuarta, inciyta regimi, 
Etsoror et coujas, Marguaris ilia jacel/' 

England rendered the most brilliant meed of praise to 
learning and virtues of the queen of Navarre, Queen Elizabeth 

* The bishop of Ma^on delbexed iVz ot^Uoa at the funeral of Francis I, 
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traTislated into her own tongue Margaerite^s poeiOj ^* Le Miroir 
de r Ame Pecheresse f and three sisters of the illustrious House 
of Sevniour, Aiiiiej Marguerite, and Jane^ composed a hundred 
Latin verses in the queen's honour, and to express their affliction 
at her death. The poet, Nicholas Denjsot, the preceptor of these 
learned sisters, edited their poem, which was pubh'shed in Paris 
in the year 1551, under the title of "Le Tombeau de Marguerite 
de Yalois/" with translations appended in French and Italian. 

As Marguerite's patronage of the learned amongst her own 
countrj-men hatl been universal, so all were eager to unite in her 
praise. From the learned enthusiast Guillaame Postel, to the 
most insignificant court poet, each consecrated to her memory 
some tribute of gratitude. The professors of the learned 
languages in the universities celebrated her magnificence and 
learning in Greek, Latin, and even in Oriental verse* Calvin, 
Ee^e, and ^lelancthon, in their various works, reverentlj mention 
her name. Montluc, bishop of Valence, and the celebrated 
Ainyotj bishop of Auxerre, preceptor of the sons of Henry IL, 
owed theii' education and advancement to the enlightened 
patronage of Marguerite ; and neither of these illustrious prelates 
have forgotten to record the praises of their benefactress. The 
great historian Ue Thou, and Louis, and 8cevole de Sainte ' 
Marthe, in their respective works, also render homage to Mar- 
guerite's patriotism, learning, and virtue. 

As an author, the queen of Navarre, in her prose compositions, 
and as a writer of ^' nouvelles/^ may rank amongst the first of the 
age. Her style is singularly free from the redundancy and 
puerility of diction which disfigure the writings of most of 
her contemporaries. The style of the " Heptameron,^^ is clear 
and pointed. The structure of many of the tales displays great 
powers of invention ; whde their sarcastic force rendered their 
author redoubtable to the profligate class which had so justly | 
incurred her censure. Unhappdy the freedom of imagery indulg- 
ed in by the royal authoress renders her tales a closed book in 
these days ; yet, let it he remembered tliat the strictest purity of 
life is inculcated by the moral of all the narratives ; and Margue- 
rite errs only in the vigour and truthfulness with which she has 
dared to represent the flagrant vices of the age, without partici- 
pating in them. In extenuation for the recurrence of tkscriptions 
which shock and revolt, it is to be recollected that such was not the 
tone of Marguerite's mind, but the tone of the times. The 
language, manners, and sentiments, which were considered courtly 
in the days of king Henry VIII., would in this age inspire 
disgust and reprehension ; consequently, the writers of the 
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sixteenth century ought not to be judged by the standard of the 
polished refinement which pervades society in this era of the 
nineteenth » The dialogues and scenes which disiignre the pages 
of the Heptameronj were incidents habitual at the conrt of 
Francis 1*, the most polished, thongh doubtlessly the most cor- 
rupt society of Europe. All that is good, holy and fervent in 
the \niting3 of the queen of Nairarre, the froits of her piety and 
of her matiirer yearSj ciiianatedj under God, from her own pure 
spirit ; while her horror at a system of religion which even under 
the cowl and the veil secretly sanctioned frightful enormities, 
induced the queen to do what nobody besides herself in her 
brother's realm dare attempt^ and expose the fallacy of sud^ 
a faith.* ^ 

The hterary skill of Marguerite was much envied by hm 
nieces, the princess Marguerite of Erance and the dau]>hiness 
Catherine; and they once resolved each to write a tale, and com- 
pare it mth one of hers. When the merits of the three compo- 
sitions were weighed, we are told that the two princesses were so 
ashamed of the inferiority of their productions that they cast 
them into the fire, and vowed never again to compete for literary 
excellence with the queen of Navarre. Marguerite's poetical 
compositions are of varied merit; the piety of all, however^ is 
fervent and impressive. Many of her sonnets eqnal in grace and 
elegance the compositions of Eonsard and Clement Marot, wliile 
her diction is always refined ; other poems, again^ when Mar- 
guerite affects the mystic strains and metaphors of Bri^onnet's 
school of theolog)^ are necessarily constrained and obscure* 
Marguerite was likewise the author of several comeriies and pas- 
torals. 

If it be asked whether the queen of Navarre per- 
severed to the last in the principles of the reformed churches, it 
is contended that not a particle of evidence exists— 
except the unsupported testimony of the monk Gilles Caillau — 
to authorize the Roman Cliurch in claiming Marguerite as an 
obedient member of its comrannion during the latter years of 
her life, more than at the period when ahe first made earnest in- 
tercession to her brother for the Hfe of Lonis de Berquin, Then, 
as on her death-bed, the queen participated outwardly in the 
ritual observances of the Eomish faith; she subsequently 

* The liistoriaa De Thou, whose ancle, Adriaa de Thou, canoa of Notre 
Dnme de Paris, edited the most beautiful MS. of the Heptamcron extaat, 
especially excuses ^^a^g^^erite for her authorship of the celebrated taV" 
on account of her yoatli (ad ju&enilem o'iaiem) which showed little discr**' 
in trauBcribing such records, however true they might be. 
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made no retractation of the principles go offensive to the 
priestliood ; and to the last hour of her brother^s reign, she 
pleaded the canse of the persecuted reformers, and spent vast 
sums for their reliefp The slightest submission tended by 
Marguerite to the Homish Clmrchj would have been joyfully 
accepted and proclaimed abroad by ecclesiastics, who throughout 
her life assailed her with virulent abuse for her heresy ; and 
whose resentment, or rather what they termed their zeal for the 
faithj induced them to sanction attempts to compass by slander 
and assassination that requital which the exalted rank and power 
of the t|ueen of Navarre left them no other means of achieving. 
A word spoken iii homage of the orthodox faith would have 
bowed these fanatic preachers at the queen^s feet, to admire the 
goodness and learning which they aJone refused to recognise ; yet 
Marguerite abstained. 

It is, however, deeply to be deplored that queen Mar- 
guerite did not definitively avow with which church her sym- 
pathies rested, by a more decided line of action. The absolute 
commands of king Francis ; the exigencies of politics ; the dis- 
sensions of sects and parties iji these the early days of the Refor- 
mation, and the timidity natural to her sex, all inducGcl the queen 
to sluink from taking the part of a leader in the great movement 
pending in the Church. The fanatical spirit which pervaded 
France, and the necessity that the government found to 
conciliate all its subjects, in order to raise finances for the war, 
prevented the king from granting liberty of conscience, 
with permission to worship apart fi'om the great majority of 
their countrymen, to the Lutherans. Marguerite, therefore, had 
but the alternative of affording the negative protection she did to 
the reformed ehnrch, or of placing herself at the head of a move- 
ment hostile to her brother^s government. 

The queen of Navarre assumed several devices and mottoes. 
Besides her favourite sunflower, with the words, *^ Non inftriora 
Mtcutus** she bore as an emblem, a lily between two daisies 
{marguiTites) with this inscription, ■' Miraudum naturts opus.*' 
She took for a device, in the second edition of her poem, "Le 
Miroir de VAme Pecberesse," the words, '' Ung pour tout J' In 
the queen's poem of '* La Coche," her motto is, '* Plus vous que 

Marguerite founded, in 1535, the H&pital des Enfans Eouges, 
Quartier du Temple, in Paris. This institution, which the queen 
richly endowed, was an asylum for orphans. Marguerite caused 
educated there to be caUed, " Les Enfans de Dieu le 
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P^re."^ The costume of the establishment was redj at the desire 
of king Francis, who wished thereby to indicate that the chOdreu 
derived subsistence from the alms of tlie faithl'aL After the 
' (oundation of THopital General in 1657, Marguerite's institution 
of Les Enfans Eouges was incorporated with that establishment-t 
The queen of Navtirre also founded hospitals for the poor in the 
towns of Alen^OQ and Mortagne^en-Perche. Her benefactions 
to the convent of Tusson in Angoumois, is the only monastic 
endowment Marguerite gave to the Roman Cathobc Church. 

The portrait which is inserted in the middle of the flist volume 
of tliis work represents Marguerite at tlie age of from twenty-eight 
to thirty. The miniature from, which the picture of the queen 
has been copied is preserved in the Bibliotheque Imperiale ; it 
contains sixteen portraits of great beauty and interest* The 
ductiesse d'AngoulSme is represented sitting on a magnificent 
throne richly adorned with gold : on the steps of the dais^ 
the author of a poemj called " Le Puits d* Amour/' is koeelingj 
and presenting his book to the duchess. The queen of Navarre 
Mands with one hand resting on a pillar of the throne; and 
her authoritative attitude indicates that she is addressing the 
assembly. On each side of the duchess d^Angoul^me are seven 
young ladies of the court, arrayed in brilhant costume. The 
attire of the queen of Navarre is simple and elegant. The colooi 
of her robe is pale silver grey. Her sleeves, which she w^ears 
wide and pendent^ are lined with miniver. Her hood and veil are 
black — the hood being adorned with fine embroidery in gold, 

A few other pictures of Marguerite exist in the Bibliotheqne 
Imperiale, and elsewhere in France ; though for a princess of such 
renown, it is astonishing how rarely her portrait is to be met with. 
Two of these portraits have been engraved by MontfaueonJ — one, 
a miniature of the smallest size, represents Marguerite receiving 
vne fteur de Mar^ueritE from the king of Navarre ; the other 
picture portrays the queen a year or two before her decease. 
Marguerite wears a cap a la Bearnoise, which is singularly 
unbecoming to her : her robcj which fits closely round her throat, 
is triumied with fur^ and she carries a little dog in her arms. 
This portrait, which is far from giving a correct delineation of 
tlie dehcate and intellectud features of the queen 
has been engraved several times. 

The picture placed at the commencement of this' 

* Hilarioa de Coste, — Eloges des Roynes, &" 
+ La Force.— Bescriptioa tic la France. 
X Monamenta de la Monarchic rfan9aiae 
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sents Louise de Savoye at the age of twenty-three. The duchess 
is receiving a poem, entitled, " Vie de N6tre Dame.*^* She sits 
under a canopy, or del-royal, draped with blue velvet, spangled 
with gold marfftteriies. Her dress is composed of violet satin, 
the only colour which custom then permitted a widow to wear. 
The robe of the duchess is very full ; her sleeves are trimmed 
with a wide border of fur. She wears a necklace of slender links 
of gold. Her girdle is wrought of the same precious metal ; and 
her hood is of black velvet. By the side of the duchess sits 
her son, afterwards king Francis I., then a beautiful child of six 
years old. His habit is crimson velvet, over which he wears a 
mantle of brown satin. A rosette of gold lace ornaments the 
cap of the young prince. The attitude and figure of the kneeling 
poet is picturesque. Through the wide slashings of his surcoat 
of rich brown satin, a vest of carnation-colour is displayed : the 
poet^s stockings are scarlet. The book which he is presenting 
to the duchess Louise is bound in crimson velvet, and fastened 
by clasps of gold. In the background of the picture is a garden 
with a trellissed walk, from whence several ladies are watching the 
audience granted to the poet by their royal mistress. The princi- 
pal lady of honour, who stands nearest to the duchess, is attired 
in crimson satin : her sleeves are furred with ermine. Opposite 
to her is a gentleman-at-arms, holding aloft his battle-axe. The 
epaniel sleeping at the feet of the duchess is probably the dog 
whose loss Madame thus notes in her journal : " The 6th day of 
October, 1502, the little dog Hapeguai, who was loving and faith- 
ful to his master died at Bleve. The colouring of this beautiful 
miniature is most gorgeous ; and it is valuable as one of the few 
portraits which exist representing Louise de Savoye when in the 
bloom of youth. 

* This manuscript poem is still preserved in the Bibliotheque Imp^riale, 
No. 7306, petit in foL, v^lin. It is enriched by thirtjr-six valuable 
miniatures, amongst which is the painting representing Louise de Savoye 
and her son, pref&ed to this volume^ 
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" Mitt Freer hat done n^isely Lo follow^ up her ' Life of Majgnerlte D'Amgaul^me 
a life of Murguerite'a celebrated daughter JeannC} Queen of Navarre. The latter was, 
truth, » retnarkflble woman In an sg« diatingu!Bbi»d for remarkalhle women, and towers above 
all her contemporariea, Elizabeth of England uot excepted. Boru la 1>'^28, ieaune became 
Queen of Navtrre on the dealh of her father* in 155§, and reigned with great distinction 
and honour till her death, la 1572, Jearine^B pogitSon and character are well portrayed by 
MltE Freer. The qualltif t for which the ivai remarkable are noted without exaggeration— 
her feartejui truthful ne&s, her rectttudcj her pasaionate love at juatice, her tagncity and 
■olldlty of undtirttaiiding, Throughout the work, Jeanne, of course^ occupies the centre^ 
but various celebrated characters grouped around her are more or lest fully sketched, Amooff 
thete are Elizabeth of England, Mary of Guiae, Catherine deMedlul, Francis K, Charles IX., 
Corddj the Uukt' of Guise, and Jeanne^i own sun^ Ibt Prince of Navarre, afterwards Betui 
Quatre. The great politkal and rellgioua questions that agitated France are not overlooked, 
but they do not encroach upon the space which in worki like the preient is better occupied 
with details, which serve to Ulustrutti ttiemonncrSpCbaracler, nud life of the principal pers( 
in the narrnLive. In eon) billing general htstarical views with such details, Miaa Freer 
been in the present volnmea tlngulnrty autreettful."— ilfftnM>i|f Herald, 

"The life of the mother of Henry the tV», the excellent Queen of Xavarre, fa one of the 
matt interealiTug eplsodb^t of the history of the stmggiet between Homanlsm and the Refor- 
inatian in France. The diffi^cultlei with which the had to contend throughout her eventfal 
cireer, and the virtues she displayed under her many trials, would seciire for her a dlsUa- 
B^ished place In history, independently of the celebrity whEch the detervca frorai her having 
been the mother of the best, and one of the greatest Kings uf France. The task of liringlng 
forward her claims to the admiration of poiterily could not have fallen Into better hands 
Ibaji thote of M\u Freer, the able biographer of her mother, Marguerite U'Augoul6me,'* — 
John Buli, 

" We consider Je»une D^Albret one of the greatest women that ever lived. She was thi 
greatest Queen of her time, not excepting our Queen EllEabetbT her ally and contemporary | 
DUsurpassed as a polltltlanT a states woman, and military chief ; fertile in resources, far-seeinif, 
d«u<rm!ned, trusting to the Justice of lier cause in Godj whom she worshipped according to 
the Bible, a gocd ivlfe, a tender and wise mother, asd faithful friend. Ser life imd aU the 
exciting circumstances connected with It have been most ably recorded by Miss Freer/ and in 
doing ao she has ditplayed rete^u-ches Ento authoritlei, edited and inedited, equal to that of 
Gibbon; has made Judicious and impartial use of them, and has given us in the biography 
of a woman whose greatness was nut tarnished by a fault, a history uf a very eventful period 
of the ReformBtion in France— OA*ereer. 

** We have read this book with great pleasure, and hare na hesitation in recommending 
U to general peruiaL It reflects the hlghettt credit oa the Industry and ability of Miss Freer* 
Nothing can be more interesting than her story of the troubled life of Jeanne D'Albret, nod. 
the narrative ia aa trustworthy as it is attractive. We ore sure that It wlEl meet wil 
favourable a reception as that which waa accorded to the Life of Marguerite D'AngouJiljn^ 
Morning Poit^ 
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MEMOIRS OP THE BIGHT HONOURABLE 

RICHARD LALOR SHEIL; 

WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS SPEECHES, LETTERS, AND 
CONVERSATIONS, &c. 

By TORRENS M-CULLAGH, Esq. 

2 Tols. post 8to. 

" We feel assured that Mr. M*CallagVs Work will be received wifch general 
satis&ctioD.*'— Zrt^ary Gazette, 

** Sach a man as Shell eminently deserved a biography, and Mr. M*CalIagh 
has, we think, proved himself an exceedingly proper ])erson to undertake it. 
His narrative is lucid and pleasant, soond and hearty in sentiment, and sen- 
sible in dissertation ; altogether we may emphatically call this an excellent 
biognphy." — Daibf News, 

*' In these memoirs ample justice is done to one of Ireland's most brilliant 
worthies, by which it is shown that Richard Lalor Shell will ever hold a rela- 
tive position with such men as Burke and Gurran, Sheridan and Moore. The 
▼olomes will delight the student and charm the general reader.'*^ Jfesfen^er. 



MR. SHEIL'S 

LEGAL AND POLITICAL SKETCHES. 

2 TOls. post 8V0, 21 8. 

*' We can cordially recommend these Sketches as interesting in matter and 
brilliant in composition. Their literary merit is very great The revelations 
of the Jesuits are very remarkable. The sketches of the Irish Bar paint the 
characters of the leading persons in Irish politics with graphic felicity.'* — 
AthencBum, 

*' Of the great power and brilliancy of these ]>apers there can be no second 
opinion. In the British senate, as in nis own native land, the name of Richard 
Lalor Sheil will be long remembered m connexion with eloauence and learning 
and with genius. In these volumes he has left a memorial of all the gems of 
his rich and varied intellect— -ever}r phase and line of his versatile and prolific 
mmiL^'^-DubHn University Magazine, 

" These volumes contain more matter of high and enduring interest to all 
classes of readers than any publication of equal extent professing to illustrate 
the social and literary position, or treat of the domestic manners of the 
ooontiy.**— i>i(&2m MaU, 



CHEAP EDITIOZr OF HISS BITRNET'S BIARY. 

Ja Seven Volumes^ small 8W| Embelusiled wtrn PoETKArra, 
Prk^ piU^ &$» floctft, ekgantfy howid, either of which maif he had s^arai^, 

DIARY AND LETTERS 

OP 

MADAME D'AEBLAY, 

AUTHOE OF "EVELINA." "CECILIA," &c. 

INCLUDING THE PJmtOX> OF 

HER RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF QUEEl^ CHAKLOTTE, 



OPINIONS OF TKE PMISS. 

EDmBURGH llEVIKW. 

** Madame D'Arblay lived to be h classic. Time set on her fame, before 
sba went hence, that seal wliicb is seldom set except on the fame of the de- 
parted. All those whom we have been accnatomed to revere as intelleottud 
patmrcbs seemed clilldren when conQpored with ber; for Burke had sat up 
all nigbt to read her writingti, and Juhns^jn had prorjuuncefl her superior to 
Fielding^ when Rogers was is till a scbijolhoy^ mid Southey still in petticoats. 
Her Diary is written in her earliest and best manner ; in true woman's Eng- 
lish^ clear, natural^ nnd lively. It ought to be consulted bj every person who 
wishes to be well acquainted with the history of our literature and oar 
manners." 

TIMES. 

" Miss Burner's work ought to be placed be«ide Bos weirs ' Life/ to which 
it forms an excellent aupplement.^ 

LITERARY GAZETTE. 

^' This publication will take its place in the libraries beiside Walpole and 
Boswelh*' 

MESSENGER, 

" This work may be considered a kind of (supplement to BoswelFs Life of 
JohnsoQ- It is a beautiful picture of society as rt existed in manners^ taate, 
and literatnie, in the reign of George the Ihird^ drawn by a pencil as vivid 
aiLd bnlliant as that of any of the celebrated persons who composed the circle." 



" Miss Bnincy''s Diary, sparkling with wit, teeming with lively anecdote 
and delectiible gos^sip^ and full of sound and discreet views of persons and 
things, will bis perused with iuteresi by all classes of readers.*' 




CHEAP EBITIOJT Or THE LIYEB OF THE aUEEHS. 



Now complete^ in Eight Volumes^ post oclavo {eotnprmng from 600 
to 700 pages each). Price onitf 7s. 6d. per Vf^titmey elegantly bound, 
either of which may he had separately ^ to complete ^eis^ 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS 

OF ENGLAND. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND, 

EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEElir, 

EKAVTIFULLY ENGRAVED FROM THjtf MOST AUTnENTlC SOtTltCES. 



In aonounciiig a cheap Edition of this important and inte- 
resting work, which has been considered unique in biographical 
lite rat lire J the pubUshers again beg to direct attention to the 
following ejctract from the author's preface :■ — " A revised 
edition of the ^ Lives of the Queens of England, embodying 
the important collections which have been brought to fight 
since the appearance of earlier impressions, is now offered to 
tlie world, embelibhed with Portraits of every Queen, from 
authentic and properly verified sourcea. The series, com- 
mencing with the consort of William the Conquerorj occupies 
that most interesting and important period of our national chro- 
nology, from the death of the last monarch of the Anglo-Saxon 
line, Edward the Confessor, to the demise of the last sovereign 
of the royal house of Stuart, Queen Aime, and comprises therein 
thirty queens who have worn the crown-matrxmonial^ and four 
the regal diadem of this realm. We have related the parentage 
of every queen j described her educatioi], traced the influence 
of family connexions and national habits on her conduct, both 
public and private^ and given a concise outline of the domestic, 
as well as the general history of Ler timesj and its effects on 
her character, and we have done so with singleness of heart, 
unbiassed by selfish interests or narrow views. Such as they 
were in life we have endeavoured to portray them, both in 



LIVES OF THE QUEENS— con^ntiwi 
good and 01, without regard to any other considerations than 
tha development of thejhcis. Their saying, their doings, their 
manners, their costume, will be found faithfully chronicled in 
this work, which also includes the most interesting of their 
letters. The hope that the * Lives of the Queens of England' 
might be regarded as a national work, honourable to the 
female character, and generally useful to society, has encou* 
raged ua to the completion of the task/* 

OPimONS QF THE PEESS. 

^ " Theae volames have the fascmation of romance united to tlie integrity of 
history. The work is written by a lady of considerable learnings indeftitigable 
industry^ and cardial judgment. All these qDahfications far a biographer and 
an historian she has brought to bear upon the subject of her vulnmes^ and from 
them haa resulted a narrative interesting to &i\ and more patticukrly interest- 
ing to that portion of the community to whom the more refined researches of 
hteratare afford pleasure and instruction. The whole work should be readj 
and no doubt will do read, by all who are an^sious for infonnation. It is a lucid 
arrangement of facta, derived from authentic sources, exhibiting a comliinatiou 
cif industry J learning, judgment, and impartiality, not often met with in hiQ- 
graphera ot c rowned heads." 

" A remarkable and trulj great historical work. In this series of biographies, 
in which the severe truth of history takes almost the wildnesa of romance^ it is 
the singular ment of Miss Strickland that her research has enabled her to throw 
new Ught on many doubtful passages, tfl bring forth fieah facts, and to render 
every portion of our annals which ahe has described an interesting and Taluablc 
study. She has given a most valuable contribution to the history of England, 
and we have no hesitation in affirming that no one can be said to possesiS an 
accuratiB knowledge of the history of the country who has not studied this truly 
national work, which, in this new edition, has received all tlie nids that further 
reaeareh on the part of the author, and of erabt41iBhment on the part of the pub- 
lishers, could tend to make it still more valuable, and still more attractive, than 
it had been in its original foi-m." 

IfOBirOQ POST. 

" We Musrt pronounce Miss Strickland beyond all comparison the most en- 
tertaining historian in the English language. "She is certainly a woman of power- 
ful and active mind, jia well as of scrupulous justice andhaneiJty of purpose." 

QlTAmTERlT REVIEW. 

" Miss Strickland has made a very judicious use of many authentic JTS. au- 
thorities not previously collected, and the result is a most interesting addition 
to our biographical library." 

" A valuable contribution to historical knowledge. It contains n. mass of every 
kind of historical matter of interest, which industry and research conld collect. 
We have derived much entertainment and instruction from the work." 




CHEAP EDITION OP PEPYS' DIABY. 



Now readi/^ a New and Cheap Edition, printed uniformly with iht 
last ediiim of Evelyn's Dia»t» and comprising all the recetit 
Notes and Emendations^ Indexes^ §*£:., in Four Volumes^ post octavo^ 
tcith Portraits, price Gs, per Volume^ Jtandsomel^ hound, of the 

DIABY AHB COKKESFOHDEHCE OF 

SAMUEL PEPYS, F.R.S., 

SECHETARV TO THE ADMIRALTY IN THE UEIGNB OF CHAELEfi H. 
AUD JAIIES It. 

EDITED BY RICHABD LOED BEAYBROOIlE ' 



The authority of PErYS, as an hiBtorian and illustmtor of 
a considerable portion of the seventeenth centuiy, has been 
so folly acknowledged by every Bcholar and critic, that it 
is now scarcely necessary to remind the reader of the ad- 
vantagea be possessed for producing the most ccsplete and 
trustworthy record of events, and tbe most agreeable picture 
of society and manners, to be found in the literature of any 
nation. In confidential communication with the reigning 
sovereigns, holding high official employmentj placed at the 
head of the Scientific and Lesrneo of a period remarkable 
for intellectual impulse, mingling in every circle, and ob- 
serving everything and everybody ivhose characteristics were 
worth noting down ; and possessing, moreover, an intelli- 
gence peculiarly fitted for seizing the most graphic points in 
whatever he attempted to delineate, Pepxb may be considered 
the most yaluable as well as the most entertaining of our 
National Historians. 

A New and Cheap Edition of this work, comprising ail the 
restored paasagea and the additional annotations that have 
been called for by the vast advances in antiquarian and his- 
torical knowledge durhig the last twenty years, will doubtless 
be regarded as one of the most agreeable additions that could 
be made to the library of the general reader. 




" without making any exception in favour of any other production 
of ancient or modern diaristSj we unhesitatingly characteriae this journal 
as the most rem arlc able production of its kind which has ever been 
given to the world. Pepya' Diary makes us comprehend the great 
historical events of the age, and the people who hare a part in them, 
and gives us more clear glimpses into the true English life of the times 
than all the otlier memoriala of them that have come down to our own." 

'* There is much in Pepys* Diary that throws a distinct and vivid 
light over the picture of England and its government during the period 
succeeding the Eeatoration. If, quitting the hroad patii of history, we 
look for minute information concerning ancient raannera and customs, 
the progress of arts andsciences, and the varioug branches of antiquity, 
we have never seen a mine so rich as those volumes. The variety of 
Pepys* tastes and pursuits led him into almost every department of 
life. He was a man of business, a man of infonuation, a man of whim, 
and, to a certain degree, a man of pleasure. He was a statesnmn, a 
hel-esprity a virtuoso, and a connoisseur. His curiosity made him an 
unwearied, as well as an univeraalj learner, and whatever he saw found 
its way into big tablets," — Quarterlr/ Mevlew. 

**The best bof>k of its kind in the English language. The new 
matter is extremely curious, and occasionally far more characteristic 
and entertaining than the old. The writer is seen in a clearer light, 
and the reader is taken into his inmost soul. Pepys" Diary is the ablest 
picture of the age in which the writer Uved, and a work of standard im- 
portance in English literature^- — Athe7i(Eum. 

** We place a high value on Pepys' Diary as tha richest and most 
delightful contribution ever made to the history of English life and 
manners in the latter half of the seventeenth century. "^iJxammer. 

** We owe Pepys a debt of gratitude for the rare and curious informa- 
tion he has bequeathed to us in this most amueing and interesting work. 
His Diary is valuable, as depicting to us many of the most important 
charactera of the times. Its author has bequeathed to us the records of 
hia heart — the very reflection of his ener^tic mind; and liia quaint hut 
happy narrative clears up numerous disputed points— throws light into 
many of the dark comers of history, and lays bare the hidden substratum 
of events which gave birth to, and supported the visible progress of, the 
nation ."-— Taifs Ma^az in e . 

" Of all the records that have ever been publislied, Pepys' Diary 
givei us the most vivid and trustworthy picture of the times, and the 
dearest view of the state of Enghsh pubUc affairs and of English 
society during the reign of C'harlcs IE We see there, as in a map, 
the vices of the monarch, the intrigues of the Cabinet, the wanton follies 
of the court, and the many calamities to which llie nation was aubjected 
during the memorable period of fire, plague, and general licentiousness/* 
— Morjiiiig PosL 



Now in course of PubUcation^ 

HISTORY OF THE LAIDED GENTRY, 

OF THE WHOLE OF THE UNTITLED ARISTOCEACY 

OF ENGLA]!fD, SCOTLAND, AND IHELAND. 

CompnamgParticttlars of lOD.OOO Individuals connected with them. 

By SIR BERNARD BURKE, 

A new and thorouglily -revised Edition, to be completeci in a single 
volume, uniibrm witli the Peeratge and Baronetage {divided into Ibur 
partSj the fii^t of which ia now ready, price 10s. 6d,)- 

N.E. — Communications and Corrections Intended for this Work aro 
nequaated to be addreaaed as soon as possible to Sir B, Bnike, care of 
the publishers^ 13, Great Marlborough Street, London, 



The Landed Gentry of England are so closely connected with the 
stirring records of its eventful history, that some acquaintance with 
them is a matter of necessity witb the legislator, the lawyer, the his- 
torical student, the speculator in politics, and the curious in topogra- 
phical and antiquarian lore ; and even the very spirit of ordinsiry 
curiosity will prompt to a desire to trace the origin and progres.i of 
those families whose influence pervades the towns and villages of our 
land. This work famishes sucli a mass of authentic information, in 
regard to all the prhicipal families in the kingdom, as has never before 
been attempted to be brought together. It relates to the untitled 
families of rank, as the '^Peerage and Baronetage** does to the titled, 
and forma, in fact, a peerage of the untitled aristocracy. It embraces 
the whole of the landed interest, and is indispensable to the library of 
every gentleman, 

'* A work of this kind is of a national value. Its utility is not merolj tempo- 
raiT, bat it will exist and, be acknowledged as lone as the families whose names 
ana jgenealogies are recorded in it continue to form an integral portion of the 
Enghah constitution. As a cornjct record ot dfisceoti, no family should be withoct 
it. The nntitlod aristocracy have in this great work as perfect a dictionary of 
their genealogical history, family connexions, and heraldic rights, as tlie peerage 
and baronetage* It will be tm enduring and trost worthy record." — Afortiini/ Post. 

" A work in which every gentleman will find a domestio interest, as it contains 
tha fullest account of every Known family in the Itaitcd Kingdom. It is a dic- 
tionary of all names, families, and ttieir origin, — of every man's neighbour and 
friend, if not of his own relalivea and immediate conoeadonii. It cannot fad to be 
of tho greatest ntiiity to professional men in their researches respecting the mem- 
hers of different families, heirs to property, &e. Indeed, it will become as neces- 
sary as a Directory in every office.'*— ^dETa M^Menger. 



INTERESTIKG WOBKS, 



THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 

OP THE BEITISH EMPIEE. 
BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, 

TILSTEE K;IHQ OP ARMS, 

NEW EDITlOlf, REYISED AND CORRECTED FROM THE 
PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY, &c. 

With 1500 Engravinp of ARMS. In 1 vol. (ramprieinfi as much matter 
as twenty ordinary volumes), 38a. bouaa. 

Th© following is a. List of the Priucipal Coutenta of tMs Standard Work;— 

L A full and intcr&sUng hiatory of | 
eadi order of the EngliBii Nobility^ 
sho'vinfi; its origin, rise, titles, immH- 
njtii?s, privileges, &c. 

TI. A complete Memoir of the Queen 
and Ro;^al Family, foitaiDg a brief 
eencalog^a! History of the Sovereign of 
utis ccuntry, and deducing the descent 
of the Plantageneta, Tudor s, Stuarts, 
and Gnelphs, tlirou^h their various 
i-ami6cations. To this section is ap- 
pended a list of those Peers and others 
who inherit the distinguished honour 
of Quartering the Kojal Aimn of 
Pbntagenct. 

II L AnAuthentic table of Precedence. 

IV* A perfect History of All the 
Peers and Bakosets, with the 
fullest details of their ancestors and 
descendaots, and particiUai's respecting 
every eoliatei-al member of e^ch nmiily, 
and All jntennarriagesj &c. 



V* The Spiritual Lord*. 

VL Foreifjn Noblemen, subjects by 
birth of the British Crown. 

VII- Extinct Peerages, of wliicli 
descendants still exiAt* 

VIII* Peerages claimed* 

IX. Surnames of Peers and Peeresses, 
with Heirs Apparent and PresfUBptive, 

X. Courtesy titles of Eldest Sons. 

XI. Peemges of the Three KingduniB 
in order of Precedence, 

Xn. BaronetsinordetofPrecedeiicew 
Xlir* Privy Councillors of Englaud 
and Ireland. 

XIV. Daughters of Peers married to 
Commoners. 

XV. All the Orders of Knight- 
hood, with every Knight and all the 
Knights Bachelors. 

XVI. Hot toes t ranskted, with poe ti- 
ed illustrations. 



** The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind 
ever given to the public." — Sun. 

** The best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, 
and the first authority an all questions affecting the aristocracy,*'— ffis&e. 

" For the a»iaziiig quantity of personal and family history, admirable arrange- 
ment of details, and accuracy of informationj this genealo^cai and heraldic 
dictionary is without a ritnh It is now tlio standard and acknowledged book of 
reference upon all questioos touching pedigree^ and direct or collateral offinity 
with the titled aristocracy. The lineage of each distinguished house is deduced 
through all the various rauii^catiotis. Every collateral branch, however remotely 
connected, is introduced* and the alliances are so carefuily inserted, as to show, 
in all instances^ the connexion which so intimately exists between the titled and 
nntitled aristocracy. W^e have ako much most entertaining historical matter, 
and many Yery curious and interesting family traditions. The work is, in fact, a 
complete cyclopaedia of the whole tilled classes of the empire, supply ing all the 
information that can possibly be desired on the subject."— Jfomiw^ i^oxL 





CHEAP EDITION OP THE 
DIAEY AND CORRESPONDENCE OE 

JOHN EYELYE RE.S. 

COHFAiei^lQ ALL THE IMTORTAJTT ADDITJOKAI, KOTE3, LETTERS, AND OTHER 
ILLtfSTRATIONS LAST SIADE. 

I^om compleied, with Portrails, in I^our Volumes t post octavo (either of 
which niaj/ be had separatel^% price 6s, each, handsomely bounds 

^^We Ksjoica to welcome this beautiltil and compact edition of ETelyn. It Is 
intended as a companion to the recent edition of Fepya, and presents similar ckima 
to iaterest and notice* Eveijn was greatly above the va»t majority^ of liiB con- 
temporaries, and tlie Diary which records the inddentsin bis long life^ extending 
over the greater part of a century Ja deservedly esteemed one of the most valuable 
and interesting boolts in tlie language. Kvelyn took part in the breaking ont of 
the civil war against Charlefl L, and he liTed "to see William of Orange ascend the 
throne. Through the days of Strafford and Land, to those of Saacroft and Ken, hQ 
wa» the steady friend of moderation and ptiace in the Engluh Church. He 
interceded alike for the royaliiSt and the regicide ^ he was the correspondent of 
Cowley, the patron of Jeremy Taylor, the associate and feUow-student of Boyle; 
and over all the interval between Vandyck and Kneller, between the youth of 
MUtoj] and the old age of Dryden, poetry and the arts found him an intelligent 
adviser, and a cordial friend. There are» on the whole, very few men of whom 
England has more reason to he jiroud. We heartily commend so good an edition 
of tnia English clasaic.^— iramtner. 

" This work is a nBcesaaiy companion to the popular Mstoriea of our conntry, 
to Home, HAllam, MacaiUay, and Lmgard.~.Sttn. 



LITES OF THE PRmCESSES OF ENGLAND. 

By MRS. EVERETT GREEI^, 

In 6 vol*., post 8vo, 1*1 th lUuBtrationi, 10b. 6d, eachj bound* 
Either of whicli may be had Heparatelj. 

*^ This work is a worthy companion to Miss Strickland's admirahle * Queeaa 
of En eland.' That celebrated work, although its heroines were, for the moat 
part, foreign Princesses, related almost entirely to the history of this country » 
The Princesses of England, on the contnuy, are themselves English^ hut their 
lives are nearly all connected with foreign nations. Their hiographieB, conae- 
quently, afford us a giimpee of the nuinners and customs of the chief Enro|]«au 
kingdcme, a circumstance which not only givea to the work the charm of variety, 
but which is likely to render it peculiarly useful to the general reader, as it links 
together by association the conlemporaneous history of variona nations. Wo 
cordially commend Mrs. Green's production to general attention • it ia (neces- 
sarily) as useful as hifltory, and fuUy ai entertaining aa romance.'^^^'un. 



SIE B. ETJEKE'S DICTIOIS^ABY OF THE 

EXTmCT, DORMNT, AM) ABEYANT PEERAGES 

OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

Beaittifully printed, in 1 vol, 8vo, contaming 800 double-CQliunn pages, 
2 Is. bound. 

This work connects, iu many iii^tjiTLeDST tho new with the old nobility, and it 
will ia all cases show Uie canse which has influenced the reviml of an extinct 
di|p:nt7 in a new creation. It should be particularly noticed ^ that ihm new work 
sippertsina Oiearly as mnoh to extant as to extinct persona of distinction ; for 
tnoagh digmties pass away, it rarely occurs that whole families do. 



THE ROMMCE OF THE ARISTOCRACY ; 

OB, 

ANECDOTICAL EECOEDS OF DISTINGUISHED FASIILIEa 

By SIR BERNARD BURKE. 

Kew and CitEAPEE Edition, 3 vols., post 8vo. 

" The most cnrions mcidonta, the most stirring talcs, and the most remarkable 
cirottinstancca connected with the historiesj public and private, <>f our noble honfies 
aud aristocratic :^coili€>s, ara here given in a sbape which wUI preserve them 
in the library, and render tliem the favourite study of those who are interested 
in tte romance of real life. These stories, with all the reality of established iiact^ 
read with as much spirit as tha tales nf Boccaccio, and are as fall of strange 
matter for reflection and amaiiemeiit." — Britaimia, 



SKETCHES OF THE miSH BAR; 

DTCLUOING 

A JOTTRNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH CHIEF-JUSTICE 
BUSHE, NOW FIRST PUBLISHED; 

WITH OTHER LITERARY AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 

By WILLIAM HENRY CURRAN, Es<i. 
2 vols, post Sto* 2 Is. bonnd. 

** Mr, Cmran's sketches have many claims on our attention. The eonverBa- 
tions with Chief-Justice Bushe^ — a charming collection of curious anecdotes — are 
fbll of interest, and are now printed for tho first time. Mr. Curran's own recol- 
lections of celebrated persons are jast as striking as those of Chief-Juatice 
Buahe."— J Mcnmwi. 

" These papers will be welcomed anew for their animated style, their ffl^phic 
and sometunes romantic narratires, for the pictures they ^ve of many wnoua 
men now passed awajr, and for the couscieDtious accuracy and perfect good taste 
which has governed tli« writing of them.'*— JJccaminer, 



INTBRESTIN6 WORKS. H 

REVELATIONS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 

Second Edition, 1 Tolome, poBt 8vo, with Portndt, lOs. 6d. bonnd. 

" We have perused this work with extreme interest. It is a portrait of Tal- 
lejrand drawn by his own hand.** — Morning Post. 

" A more interesting work has not issued from the press for many years. It is 
in truth a most complete Boswell sketch of the greatest diplomatist of the age.** 
— Sunday Times, 



THE LIFE AND REIGN 01 CHARLES L 

By I. DISEAELI. 

A NEW EDITION. REVISED BY THE AUTHOB, AND EDITED BY 
HIS SON, THE RT. HON. B. DISRAELI, M.P. 2 vols., 8vo, 28s. bound. 

" By far the most important work on the important age of Charles I. that 
modem times have produced.*' — Quarterly Review. 



MEMOIRS OF SCIPIO DE RICCI, 

ULTE BISHOP OF PISTOIA AKD FRATO; 

EEFOEMEE OP CATHOLICISM IN TUSCANY. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 yoIs. Syo, 12s. bound. 

The leading feature of this important work is its application to the great 
question now at issue between our Protestant and Catholic fellow-subjects. It 
contains, a complete exposS of the Romish Church Establishment during the 
eighteenth centurj, and of the abuses of the Jesuits throughout the greater 
part of Europe. Many particulars of the most thrilling kind are brought to 

HISTORIC SCENES- 

By AGNES STEICKLAND. 

Author of "Liyes of the Queens of England," &c. 1 vol., post 8vo, 
elegantly hound, with Portrait of the Author, lOs. 6d. 

" This attractiye volume is replete with interest. Like Miss Strickhmd*s 
former works, it will be found, we doilbt not, in the handa of youthful branches 
of a family as well as in those of their j^nts, to all and each of whom it 
cannot £ul to be alike amusing and instructive." — Britannia. 



MEMOIRS OF PRINCE ALBERT; 

AISTD THE HOUSE OP SAXONY. 

SecoDd Edition, reTised, with Addilious, by Authority. 
1 vol., post SvQ, with Portrajt, boimd^ 6a. 



MADAME CAMPAN'S MEMOIRS 

OF THE COUET OF 'MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. Svo, with PortndtS| price 7s. 

"We have Eeldom perused so entertaining a, work. It is as a mirror of the 
most splendid Court in Europe, at a time when the monarehy liad not been ahora 
of any of its beams, tbat ititt particularly Vforthy of attention." — Ckronich. 



LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 

3 vols,, small 8vOj 15h» 

" A curiooLS and entert^niug piece of dom^tic biography of a most extrii> 
ordinary person, under circumstances ahnost unprec^dentett" — A^ew Monthfy, 

*' An extremely amusing book, full of anecdotes and traitfl of character of 
kings, princos, nobles, generals," &q,— Morning Joumtd* 



MEMOIRS OF A HUNGARIAN LADT. 

MADAME PULSZKY. 

WRITTEN BY HEKSELF, 2 vols., I2s. bound. 

"Worthy of a plac^ by the aide of the Memoirs of Madame de Stael and 
Madame Campan.* — (?&6e. 



MEMOIRS AND CORIIESPONDENCE OF 
SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B., 

Minuter Fienipoteniiarif at the Courts GfBresden^ Copenhagen, €md Vienna^ 
from 1769 to 1793 ,- with Biographical Memoirs of 

Q0EEN CAROLINE MATILDA, SISTER OF GEORGE III 

Cheaper Edition. Tiro vols., post 8vo, vith Fortraita, 15s. bound. 



INTERESTING WORKS. 13 

Now ready, Pabt XI., price 5s., of 

M. A. THIERS' HISTORY OF FRANCE 

UNDER NAPOLEON. 

A SEQUEL TO HIS HISTORY jOF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

As guardian to the archives of the state,^ M. Thiers had access to diplomatic 
papers and other documents of the highest importance, hitherto Imown oi^ to a 
pnvileged few. From private sources M. Thiers has also derived much valuable 
mformation. Manv interesting memoirsj diaries, and letters, all hitherto unpub- 
lished, and most of them destined for political reasons to remain so, have been 
placed at his disposal ; while all the leading characters of the empire, who were 
alive when the author undertook the present history, have supplied him with a 
mass of incidents and anecdotes which nave never before appeared in pnnt 

N.B. Any of the Parts may, for the present, be had separately, at 5s. each. 



THE QUEERS 
BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 

BY MBS. MATTHEW HALL. 

2 Yolfl. post 8?o, embellished with Portraits, price 2 is. bound. 

" Mrs. Hall's work presents a clear and connected series of records of the early 
female sovereigns of England, of whom only a few scattered anecdotes have 
hitherto been familiarly known to general readers. The book is of great interest, 
as containing many notices of English life and manners in the remote times of 
our British, Roman, Saxon, and Danish ancestors." — Literary Gazette. 

** Tliese volumes open up a new and interesting page of history to the majority 
of readers. What Miss Strickland has achieved for English Queens since the 
Norman era, has been accomplished by Mrs. Hall on behalf of the royal ladies 
who, as wives of Saxon kings, have mnuenced the destinies of Britain.* — Sunday 
Tims. 

" Mrs. Hall m«j^ be congratulated on having successfully accomplished a very 
arduous undertatung. Her volumes form a useful introduction to the usual 
commencement of English histoir." — Sun. 

** These interesting volumes have been compiled with judgment, discretion, 
and taste. Mrs. Hall has spared neither pains nor labour to make her history 
worthy of "the characters she has essayed to illustrate. The book is, in every 
sense, an addition of decided value to the annals of the British people." — BelVs 
MeueMer 

" Of all our female historico-biographical writers, Mrs. Hall seems to us to be 
one of the most painstaUng, erudite, and variously and profoundly accomplished. 
Her valuable volumes contain not only the lives of the Queens before the Con- 
quest, but a very excellent history of England previously to the Norman 
dynasty." — Observer, 
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INTERESTmG WORKS. 



THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; 
Oil EOMMCE MD REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL- 

By ELIOT WAHBURTON. 

TwiLFTH EDinoif, in 1 vol., with 15 IllustrationBj 6s. bound. 

'''^ A book calciLlated to prove more practically useful waa never penned thaa 
the * Crescatit and the Cross' — a work wluch snrpa^ee all others in iti homage 
for the anblime and its love for the beautiful in tliose famous regions consecrated 
tfl cvetksting immortality in the annals of the prophets— and which no other 
modem writer lias ever depicted with a pencil at once so reverent and ao pic» 
tnreaqae." — Sun, 

LORD LUmSAY'S LETTERS ON THE HOLY LAOT). 

FooBTH Ei>iTiOK» Kevised, 1 vol., post 8vo, with lliustrations, 6s. bonnd- 

" Lord Lindsay has felt and recorded what he saw with the wisdom of a pMlo- 
sopher, and the faith of an enlightened Cbristiaii," — Quarieri^ Review. 



NARRATITE OF A 
TWO YEARS' RESIDENCE AT NINEVEH; 

With Bemarka on the Chaldeans, Nestorians, Tezidees, &c. 

By the Eev. J. F. FLETCHER. 

Cheaper Edition. Two toU.j poat Svo, 1 28. boimd. 



ADVENTURES m GEORGIA, GIRCASSIA, AW RUSSIA. 

By Lieutenant-Colonel G. POULETT CAMEEON, C^., KT.S., &c. 

2 vols,, post fiTOj bound, 12is, 



CAPTAINS KING AND FITZROY. 

1^ ARRATIVE OF THE TEN YEARS' VOYAGE ROUND 
THE WORLD, 

OP H,M.S. ADVENTTJEE AND BEAGLE. 

Cheaper Edition, in 2 large to1«, Svo, with Maps, Charts, atit! upwards 
of Sixty Illustrations, hy Landseer^ and other eminenta Artists, 
pricie I/, lis* ed. hound, 
" One of the most interesting narratives of voyaging that it has fallen to our 

lot to notice^ and which must always occupy a lUstingDiflhed space in the history 

of scientific navigation," — Qtmrierti/ Remeto, 



INTEBESnNO WOBKS. 15 



JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE, 

Comprising the Narrative of a Three Tears' Besidence in Japan, with 
an Account of British Gommerd^ Intercourse with that Country. 

By CAPTAIN GOLOWNIN. 
Nbw and Chsafbb Editiok. 2 vols, post 8yo, 10s. bomuL 
" No European has been able, from personal observation and experience, to com- 
mnnioate a tenth part of the intdhgence furnished by this writer."— JMNsA 
R&riew, 

STORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO MB. GLEIGTS 
"STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO.'* 

With Six Portraits and Map, 5s. boond. 



THE NEMESIS IN CHINA; 

COlfPBISraO A COMPLBTE 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THAT COUNTRY. 

From Notes of Captain W. H. HALL, R.N. 

1 ToL, Plates, 6s. bound. 

** Capt. Hall's narrative of the services of the Nemens is full of interest, and 
will, we are snre, be valuable hereafter, as affiarding most canons materials for 
the history of steJEun navigation.** — Quarterly Review, 



CAPTAIN CRAWFORD'S NAVAL REMINISCENCES; 

COlfPRISINO MEMOntS OF 

ADMIRALS Sm E. OWEN, SIR B. HALLOWELL CAREW, 

AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED COMMANDERS. 

2 vols., post Svo, with Portraits, 12s. bound. 



ADVENTURES OF A SOLDIER. 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
Being the Memoirs of EDWARD COSTELLO, of the Rifle Brigade, 

and late Captain in the British Legion. Cheap Edition, with 

Portrait, 3s. 6d. bound. 

^ An excellent book of its class. A true and vivid picture of a soldier's Hfe.*'— 
AthencBum. , 

" This highly interesting volume is filled Mrith details and anecdotes of the most 
startling clmracter, and well deserves a place in the library of every reg^ent 
in the service.** — Naval and MUUary Gazette, 



16 i;nteresting works. 

SALATHIEL, THEIMMORTAL. 

By the Bey. GEOBGE CROLY, LL.D. 
New Bevised and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. post Syo, lOs. 6d* 

** A maenificent fiction. One of the most splendid prodnctions among works 
of fiction that the age has broneht forth." — Athencatm, 

'* This extraordinary story, the prodnction of a man of ereat genins, cannot be 
classed with any of the works of imagination which have been pnt forth in these 
times, so fertile in romance. It is perfectly ori^^nal in the general conception, as 
well as in its splendid and powerful eloquence." — Literary Gaeette, 

" This is a work of very peculiar character. It is, in fact, the autobiography 
of the Wandering Jew, and contains a history of the troubles, insurrections, jier- 
secutions, &c, which supervened in Judea, immediately after the death of Christ. 
Dr. Croly has well succeeded in depicting the Jewish character and warfare ; and 
has entered with conriderable felicity into what it is probable would be the feel- 
ing of such a being as the impious and miserable wanderer whose history he 
wntes." — Weekly Review. 

Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols., price 10s. 6d., half-bound, 

FORTUNE: A STORY OF LONDON LIFE. 

By D. T. COULTON, Esq. 

" A brilliant novel. A more vivid picture of various phases of society has not 
been painted since * Vivian Grev' first dazsled and confounded the world; but it 
is the biting satire of fashionable life, the moral anatomy of high society, which 
will attract all readers. In. eveiy sense of the word, * Fortune * is an excellent 
novel" — Observer, 



THE MODERN ORLANDO. 

By Dr. CROLY. 

1 Yol. post 8yo, 5s. 

" By far the best thing of the kind that has been written since Byron." 

Literary Gazette, 

THE HALL AND THE HAMLET. 

By WILLIAM HOWITT. 

Author of "The Book of the Seasons," "Bural Life in England," &c. 
Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo, 12s. bound. 



HUEST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 
SUCCESSOBS TO HENRY COLBUBN, 

13, GREAT MABLBOROUOH STREET. 



